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REPORT 
OK    (1907)    SUmiER'S  WORK  FOR  THE  JOHNr;ON-\VEi"T\VORTH 
LUMBER   COMPANY  AT    "CAMP   No.    B",    LOCATED 
ON   SECTION   36,    TOWNSHIP   54,    S.    R   15  E. 
ST.    LOUIS  COUNTY,    MIIINESOTA. 


By   S.    W.   ALLEN.. 


1. 


REPORT   OH   SUmiER'S   WORK  AT   CAMP  ^0  of   JOHHCON- 
WENTWORTH  LUIiBSR  COiiPAKY,    CLOQUET,    MINNESOTA. 


!•  The  Timber  and  Tinberland:- 
A#  Ownership 

The  timberland  upon  which  the  JohnBon^V/entworth  Co* 
operated  during  the  sxiraraer  of  1907  is  o^vned  by  the 
state  of  Minnesota*   It  is  a  portion  of  the  :j;inno3ota 
/^school  lands*  which  are  set  aside  by  law  in  order 
that  the  proceed^  fron  the  sale  of  timber  thereon  nay 
be  used  for  the  support  of  the  school  system  of  the 
state*   Only  the  timber  is  sold,  land  remaining;  in, 
possession  of  the  state* 
B*   Typical  Forest* 

The  forest  of  this  region  in  a  part  of  the  ••Lake 
States  Forest"  vvhich^  in  tum,  is  a  division  of  the 
'•Northom  Forest***   The  population  is  somewhat  sparse 
but  transportation  facilities  excellent*   Prof.  Roth 
declares  that  there  are  not  20  sq.  miles  of  area  \7ithout 
'^rivable  streams*   60  to  80  fo  of  the  area  of  this 
region  is  forest  land* 

The  topography  of  the  region  is  somewhat  rolling, 
but  without  mountains*   There  are  many  lakes  and 
swamps*  The  soil,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Lake  Superior  is  remarkably  deep* 

The  forest  is  primarily  coniferous,  although  at 
the  present  time  the  hard  woods  perhaps  exceed  the  conifers. 
V/hite  Pine,  Norway  Pine,  Homlock,  Sugar  llaplo  and  Yellow 


2. 
Birch  are  the  principal  species.   Other  important  trees  are  • 


Tamarack,  Arbor  Vitae,  Sprue* 
Basswood,  Black  and  White  Ac  , 
several  of  the  Oaks. 


'^n'i 


Ine,  Balsam  Fir,  Elm, 
of  Gilead,  Aspen,  and 


There  are  three  clearly  defined  types  of  florest: 

!♦  Swamp  Type:-  Characterized  by  Tamarack,  arborvltao. 

Balsam  Fir,  and  Spruce • 
2.   Sand  Lands  or  Pineries  :-  Characterized  by  White  Fine 
on  the  best  situations,  Nor?/ay  on  the  poori^  and  Jack 
Pine  on  the  poorest.   The  latter  species  may  come  in 
on  deep  soils  after  fire. 
3#  Loam  and  Clay  Land  Type:-  Characterized  by  the  hard- 
woods above  mentioned,  by  trhite  Fine  of  large  size 
and  sometimes  by  Jack  Pine  in  Minnesota.  Hemlock 

Is  not  particularly  characteristic  of  any  type. 
C.   The  Value  of  Stimpago. 

The  average  stumpage  values  for  the  more  important  species  arc 
as  follows:-  Pine  f,e,50   to  *B.CO  per  M,  dependlnr  xipon  tho 
percentage  of  Norway  present,  general  size,  and  accesBibility 
of  tlnber;  Gpruoe  C^13.50  por  cord;  Arborvitae  ^5.0C  per  hundred 
posts  G*  by  4"  diameter,  and  ^^.50   per  hiandred  for  n»  posts 
6"  in  diameter.   Telephone  poles  ^l.CC  to  ?1.50  apiece.   Tanarack 
similar  to  Arborvitae  but  a  shade  cheaper.   No  hardwoods  limbored 
on  this  tract. 
D.   The  Value  of  Timber land. 

The  average  valuo  of  the  tiinberland  of  this  region,  exclusive 
of  the  timber  on  it  in  from  $15.00  to  ^^PO.OO  depending  of  course 
upon  its  adaptibility  to  agricultural  use. 
The  Average  Stand  per  Acre. 

The  average  ntand  per  acre  for  the  region  for  the 
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various  species  is  somewhat  as  follows j  Pine  8,000  ft. 

Hardwoods  5000  ft*  Spruce  40  cords* 

a       J. 
E.  The  Advisability  of  Installing^ System ^Conservative  Forest  Manage- 

nent* 

1#  Silvicultural  System. 

Inasmuch  as  this  land  is  under  state  ownership  and  exempt 

from  burdensome  tanes,  forestry  could  probably  be  practiced 

on  it  to  advantage.  Selection  forest  or  regeneration  under 

shelter  wood  by  single  trees  would  be  the  logical  system 

to  use  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

a.  The  forest  la  kept  intact. 

b.  The  quality  of  the  locality  is  preserved. 

c.  The  system  is  the  nearest  thing  to  wild  woods 

conditions  and  would  be  safer  In  white  pine  and 
swamp  lands  than  one  of  the  more  radical  systems. 
In  case  such  nanagenent  were  taken  up  there  would  of 
course  be  some  modifying  rules  to  the  general  system,  ouch 
ao  cutting  to  a  diameter  limit^ possibly;  except  where 
especially  good  seed  trees  would  be  taken.   Fire  protec- 
tion would  also  need  to  be  provided.   The  principal 
disadvantages  of  the  selection  system  in  this  region,  arc  • 

a.  Difficulty  of  logging, 

b.  Impossibility  of  determining  yield  for  given  period 

of  years,  due  to  Irregularity  of  age  classes. 

c.  Tendency  toward  over-cutting.   Furthermore  VJhite 

Pine  will  not  reproduce  unless  there  is  a  good 
seed  bed  and  the  soil  would  have  to  bo  "wounded*^ 
during  every  good  seed  year.   This  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  drove  of  hogs  on  the 
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tract,  otherwise  it  would  be  very  expensive 
2*  Plre  Protection* 

The  dense  ^f   undergrowth  of  brush  in  this  forest 
especially  on  the  uplands  would  make  the  introduction  o 
efficient  fire  protection  very  difficult,  ^robably 
a  system  of  logging-roads  for  use  at  each  cutting  year 
could  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  fire-lanes,  and  in 
each  case  a  gang  of  men   would  have  to  be  eraployed  during 
the  driert  season  to  keep  the  lanes  free  from  debris ♦ 
About  two  men  per  section  woiild  be  neceosary  to  patrol 
the  area  during  the  drier  season.   In  logging  operations 
aftl  slash  should  bo  carafully  burned.   If  possible 
this  should  be  done  In  the  winter  immediately  after 


logging  while  the  snow  is  still  on. 


II.  The  Region. 


A.  The  Commercial  Trees  and  their  Condition. 

The  most  valuable  tree  on  this  tract  was,  of  course, 
the  White  Pine,  and  next  to  it  the  Norway  Pine.   The  stand 
was  quite  unifoznn,  the  'trees  averaging  15"  D.B.K.  and  attain- 
ing a  height  of  80»  to  100*.  On   a  small  part  of  the  tract 
the  trees  showed  considerable  damage  from  fire,  but  elsewhere 
they  were  in  healthy  condition.   The  boles  were  well  cleaned* 
The  other  commercial  trees.  Tamarack  and  Arborvitae  for  posts 
and  poles  and  Gpruce  for  paper  pulp  were  sold  on  tho  stump 
by  the  Johnson-Wentworth  Lumber  Company  to  the  Cloquet  Post 
and  Tie  Company,  and  to  the  Horthwestem  Paper  Co.,  respect- 
ively.  Pew  of  these  trees  were  damaged  by  fire,  but  all 
were  comparatively  young. 

B.  Amount  Cut  of  Each  Species. 


5. 
ThlB  tract  produced  11,000,000  feet  of  V»Tilte  Pine  and  Norway 
Pino,  and  enoiigh  of  the  other  species  to  nake  it  profitable 
for  tho  two  abovo  oompanies  to  operate. 

C.  Price  of  Logs  and  Lumber  atPolnt  of  Manufacturer. 

Tho  price  pf  logs  delivered  to  Cloquet  io  !|fl4.C0  per  M. 
At  thi3  point  they  are  converted  into  limber  the  prices  of 
which,  in  the  rough,  vary  from  iS©0  ^12.00  for  cull  to 
$50.00  and  ^60.00  for  finishing  and  siding.   The  value 
of  the  pulpTTood,  delivered  to  the  Northwestern  Papei^  Company 
is  about  §18.00  per  cord.   The  sawn  lunber,  posts  and  poles 
are  marketed  from  the  yards  of  the  company  at  Cloquet. 

D.  Transportation  of  Logs. 

The  logs  were  hauled  from  Camp  #8  to  Cloquet  over  the 
Duluth  and  Northeaster>7R.  R.  at  a  cost  of  Cl*50  per  II. 
The  distance  is  35  miles  and  the  cars  are  loaded  by   the 
Johns on-'^Ventworth  Company. 


III.   Logging. 


A.   Camps 


1.   The  size  of  Tract  wTiich  May  be  L^jmbered  From  One  Camp. 
The  size  of  such  a  tract  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors,  among  which  are  topography  of  tract,  density 
of  stand  to  be  lumbered,  facilities  for  getting  men  to 
and  from  work,  whether  railroad  or  sled  logging.   The 
particular  tract  in  question  covered  only  one  section, 
the  topography  was  rolling,  the  stand  exceedingly 
dense,  logging  was  done  by  railroad  which  made  rapid 
transportation  of  men  pooaible.   The  camp  was  situ^ 
ated  in  the  SV;  comer  of  tho  H.W.  40  of  N.K.  1/4  of 

section  36.   It  was  thougjit  by  the  company  that  the 
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section  to  the  borth  could  be  logged  from  this  camp  if 
noceosary.   It  is  concluded  from  this  then  that  about  2 
sections  form  the  largest  tract  which  may  be  econonically 


logged  from  one  camp,  unless  theru  are     small  isolated 
tracts  belonging  to  the  conpany^  nearby, 
2.   Location  of  a  Camp* 

In  locating  a  cart2p>  the  proximity  to  a  good  water  surply 
is  imperative.  A  good  stream  or  lake  will  furnish  ^.^ater 
for  horses,  washing  of  clothes  etc.,  and  if  no  spring  is 
near,  for  general  use  about  the  csjap^ 


At  Camp  #f^  a  small  pond  about  200  yards  west  of  the  camp, 
was  rigged  up  with  watering  trougii  for  horses,  and 
furnished  water  for  laundry  purposes.  A  well  which  ?;a9 
sunk  just  behind  the  cook-shanty,  furnished  water  for 
general  camp  use. 

As  a  general  rule  the  camp  should  be  located  near  the 
middle  of  the  tract  to  be  liimbored  from  it,  on  hig^  well- 
drained  ground,  and  near  the  main  road  entering  tne  tract 
so  that  supplies  may  be  brought  in  easily. 


B.   Railroad. 


The  logging  railroad  must  be  laid  out  so  that  branches  can  bo 
made  to  all  parts  of  the  tract.   A  natural  grade  through  as 
well-drained  a  portion  of  tract  as  poBsible  should  be  dotorniined. 
It  will,  of  course,  not  pay  to  make  deep  cuts  or  fills,  but 
•wampy  places  may  be  crossed  by  heavy  corduroy,  constructed 
from  the  logs  secured  in  the  clearing  of  the  right  of  way. 
This  corduroy  is  usually  made  more  stable  by  tamping  it  full 
of  rocks  and  gravel  from  nearby  cuts  in  the  road.   The  road 


7. 

is  standard  guage,  the  maximum  grade  is  6^  and  this  only  for  very 

short  distances.   The  cost  of  grading  per  station  Tras  515.D0,  for 
steel  per  station  $22,00  and  for  ties  ^3.00  per  station,  making  the 
total  coat  of  initial  construction  per  mile  approximately  $2,000. 
The   cost  of  maintenance  per  mile,  per  month,  was  approximately 
^^•00. 
9.        Construction  of  Gamp. 

1.   Clearing. 
/  A  clearinf  of  about  two  acres  was  made,  the  lo^s  for 

cabins  taken  from  trees  cut,  the  brush  burned  and  the 

stumps  blown  out  by  means  of  dynamite. 


S. 


Buildings  necenoary. 

The  following  toulldings  were  necessary: 
1  Cook  shanty. 
3  Bunk  Houses. 
1  Wanagan  or  office. 
1  ^   Store  House. 

1  Vegetable  cellar. 
1  Hog  House. 
1  Cow-shed. 
^  1  Blacksmith-shop. 
l.Barn. 
1  Coal-bin. 
1  Oil  house. 
1  Filer's  shanty. 
For  location  of  these  buildings  on  clearing,  their  dimensions, 
etc.  see  Pig.  1.  in  attached  drawings. 

For  ground  plans  of  buildings  see  Fig.  II. 
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3#  The  Cook-Ghanty. 

The  cook-shanty  wao  a  large  loc  buiiaing  60'  x  30*  with 
accomnodationB  for  130  nen  aind  arranged  as  shown  in  ground 
plan  (Fig.  II.)  Bquippod  with  largo  hotel  range. 

4.  The  Bunk  Houses. 

The  bunk-hounes  varied  in  size  the  largest  being  60^   x  28* 
with  rows  of  bunks  along  each  side.  Those  bunks  ?;ere  con- 
structed of  1*  boards  supported  by  2"  x  4^b   nailed  to  floor 
and  ceiling,  and  with  2"  x  4'*  stringers  from  those  to  the 
walls  of  the  cabin.   The  bunks  wore  ^*  x  4  l/C'  and  1/2* 
doep;  heig^it  of  upper  bunk  from  lower,  about  4*.   Those 
houses  were  equipped  with  sheet  iron  wood  heators,  rough 
tables,  benches  along  tho  bunks  and  wooden  sinks  for  wash 
basins.   The  bedding  consisted  of  hay  covored  with  large 
double  woolen  blankets.   Cheese-cloth  night  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  from  the  wanagan  to  close  in  bunks  fron  the 
mosquitoes. 

5.  Toilet  and  Laundry  Arrangements. 

The  arrangeraents  for  bathing  and  washing  clothes,  consisted 
of  a  pond  about  200  yds.  west  of  oanp,  two  large  iron 
kettles,  plenty  of  soap  from  tho  wanagan  and  plenty  of  fire- 
wood from  the  woods.   Summer-logging  simplifies  stich 
ari*angements. 

6.  Sanitary  Arrangements. 

The  drainage  facilities  from  tho  various  buildings  were 
somewhat  poor,  much  of  the  water  being  allov/od  to  nan  under 
the  cook-shanty  and  b-unk  hou^^os,  this  should  be  guarded 
against  and  more  especially  in  a  camp  whoro  there  is  a 
well  close  at  hand. 
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7.  The  Wanagan* 

a«   Articles  usually  kept  for  Sale* 

The  follov/inc  artioles  may  as  a  rule  be  found  in  the 

caTQp  stor^: 

* 

Heavy  wool  clothing  of  all  sortn. 
Footwear  -  Lumberman's  rubbere  ato. 
Tobacco  -  6  brands  -  Bnuff  -  soap 
Matches* 

General  Supply  of  Patent  Medicines. 
^   b.   Value  of  Stock. 

For  130  men,  about  >!I^400*00.   The  priijes  charged  for 


goods  are  about  20fo   higher  than  at  a  city  store. 


8.   Stable. 


a.   Location* 


The  stables  are  located  at  one  end  of  the  row  of  camp 
buildings  about  20  yards  from  the  nearest  bmik-houGe, 
and  on  somewhat  lower  ground  than  the  other  buildings. 

b.  Arrangement  and  Furnishings. 

The  stalls  are  fitted  with  an  extra  plank  floor  over 
the  stable  floor  which  is  of  slabbed  logs.    The  mangers 
and  feed  boxes  are  built  of  1"  stuff.   The  hay  and  feed 
Is  kept  in  a  email  adjoining  shed,  boxes  being  provided 
for  the  oats  and  bran.  6   pitchforks  and  plenty  of  pails, 
curry-corabs  etc»  complete  the  equipment. 

c.  Horees. 

The  best  grade  of  draft  hoBses  are  used  on  the  job. 
They  cost  from  -HOO  to  i600  per  team  and  ten  teams  were 
used  on  this  job  of  11,000,000  feet.   All  supplies  are  • 
brought  in  on  railroad  so  no  teeuns  are  used  for  hauling* 


lO^ 


9*  Blaoksnith  Shot)* 
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The  cost  of  equipping  and  naintalnlng  the  hlacksnlth  shop  for 
6  nonth3  was  t^lOOO.OO.   The  character  of  the  equipment  was   ! 
sinilar  to  that  of  a  general  blacksnith  shop* 
The  Other  Buildings* 


/ 


The  value  of  other  equipment  ouch  as  /rrinds tones,  saw-filers. 


tools,  otc»  were  v/orth  approximately  §600 •DC* 
D#  Connissary* 

1#  Character  of  G tores* 


V 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Tho  atoroo  included  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  of  variouc 
sorts,  dried  fruits,  vegetables  (principally  potatoes)' 
crackers,  flour,  sugar,  oleoiaarf^arine,  ayrup,  vinegar,  salt, 
spices,  coffee,  tea,  har?,  bacon,  lard^,  etc.  Twice  a  ^reel:, 
fresh  beef  was  brought  from  Cloquet,  and  a  drove  of  hogs  was 
kept  about  canp,  fed  only  on  the  slop  fron  the  cook-shanty • 
OccasionB.lly  one  of  these  was  killed  for  table  use.  Four 
cows  frxmishod  milk  enough  to  supply  the  camp  (when  it  was 
sufficiently  diluted  with  well  water.) 


2.  Cost  of  Boardinr  Men. 


'zrrJ 


One  ?nan  can  be  bo?-rded  durinr  the  su^^ner  for  37$i  per 
day  and  in  winter  for  '505^  per  day.   It  costs  then  in  sunner 
.^1443.00  per  month  to  board  130  men. 
:^.  Ctable  otore-. 

Baled  hay  of  rather  poor  quality,  oats  and  bi^an  consti- 
tute the  stable-stores.  ITo  boddlnc  save  the  waste  hay  was 

boup:ht . 
4.   Cost  of  Boardinc  Horses. 

In  surmor  it  takes  iJlLlS  per  team  per  day  for  board,  -.vhile 
In  winter  the  cost  is  only  01jOO.  TTie  cost  then  for  boarding 
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ten  teama  in  QUiTimer  per  nonth  is  ^34r;»00. 


E*  Composition  of  Gasip  Crew. 

The  foreiaan,  U3ually  a  man  who  haa  boon  a  toamster  and  a  f^ood 
steady  follow,  receivea  s^SO.OO  to  ClOO#CO  por  nonth. 

The  bookkeeper,  either  a  yoxing  fellovf  out  "for  his  h^'^alth"  or  a 
xirat  class  clerk  who  canH  keep  aobor  in  tovm,  receives  O^>0.00 
to  §75 #00  per  .nonth. 

The  scaler,  an  experienced  nan,  rocoives  sl'75  por  inonth.  Kia 
helper  receives  ;535.C0. 

The  cook,  an  experienced  man  roceivea  ,^^0.00  per  month. 

Cookeea  or  helpora  receive  ^35#00  per  nonth. 

The  stable  nan,  usually  a  brokon-do^.rn  liriber  jack,  ^35.00  per 

month. 
The  blacksmith,  an  experionced  akillful  nan,  ^75.00  por  racnth* 
Handyman,  an  experionced  nan  .t:45.00  per  nonth* 
Teamsters,  experionced  with  team,  but  of  usual  lunborjack  type, 

^C.OO  por  month. 


Saw-filer,  skilled  man  ,v40.C0 
Bull-cook  $35.00  per  month. 


^ 


.  Comnon  limber- Jaok^  of  the  usual  happy-go-lucky  rou^b  type, 
!>35.00  per   month. 

Jammer  Grew. 

In  railroad  lopKlng  the  men  who  'wrk  on  the  •'janraer^  or  loader, 
are  of  usual  lumberjack  type  but  more  skilled   than  the  averago 
woodman.      Their  nioxaber  and  Tragea  are  as  follovrs: 
1  En{u;ineer  -  $?5.00. 
1  Top-loader  -f^65.0C 


2  Chairman  -  $35.00 
2  Hookors  -  ^40. 00 


o 


1  Bull  Cock  -  $4C.OO 

1  Locomotive  Kngineer  •  $75»C0 

1  Brakernan  -  ^50 ♦CO 


If*  Lumber lnc» 
A.   Gutting 


!•   liethod. 


The  cutting  is  dono  by  the  saw  after  the  trees  havo  been 
notchod  with  the  ax# 
£•  Description  of  Tools. 

The  double  bitted  axo  '.iihich  is  used  exclusively  in  this 
region  consists  of  a  handle  32**  to  4C  long  and  a 
wedge-shaped  double  blade;  the  cheelcB  of  the  wedge  are 
sllglitly  curved  in  the  middle  falling  dov/n  narro7;or  at  top 
and  bottom.  The  weight  lies  nootly  close  to  the  handle. 
These  axes  weigh  fron  3  1/2   to  4  pounds  and  cost  ye. 50 
per  aozwa.     Handles  cost  $2.^5  per  dozen. 

The  cross-cut  saw  has  its  teeth  forminr*  the  arc  of  a 
circle  with  radius  of  from  5*  to  6*.  The  blade  at  its 
widest  place  ic  about  8  l/£"#  The  hollow-back  saw  which  ic 
used  some  now,  is  only  4"  wide  througjiout  itc  entire 
length.  The  cheeks  of  the  fjaw  are  smooth.  The  back  of  the 
blade  is  thinner  than  the  teeth.   T^e  best  type  of  cross- 
cut saw  has  dust  oliaraber  botwoen  the  tooth,  twice  ?wS  large 
as  the  teeth.   The  handlos  which  are  of  birch,  naplc  or 
hickory,  are  set  vertically  to  the  back  of  the  saw  and 
are  easily  removable.   (See  Fig.  III.) 

The  poavey  as  shown  in  Fig.  IV.,  lias  a  round,  duck  or 
chisel  bill  hook  and  is  fastened  to  the  handle  by  a  ring 
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th  Jia 


tv 


socket.   T:  0   handle  which  is  2  1/2 *•  to  3*^  long  in  mado  of 
hickory,  ash,  or  hard  rriaplo  and  in  4* -6^  long#  ^n   tho 
end  toward  the  hook  there  is  a  sharp  pick.   Tho  price  per 
doTien  is  ^15#00  to  §1^5#C0# 

The  cant-hook  is  sinilar  to  the  peavoy  but  doos  not  htivo 
the  pick  in  end  of  handle. 

The  wedges  used  on  this  lob  ^ere   riade  entirely  of  preen 
birchwood.   They  wore  about  4'*  by  6*  ^vith  one  chisel  end  and 
one  end  about  one  inch  thick. 
3.  Cuttini3  Crew. 

A  pony  ganr  of  nr.wyers  consiBtn  of  two  men  ono  of  whom 
notches  a  tree  T/hile  the  other  is  !!!arklns  the  tree  just 
felled^ into  log  lengths.   The  two  then  saw  dorm  the 
notched  tree. 
4.  Method  of  Falling.  Troe. 

The  tree  is  first  notched  on  the  side  tc^-ard  which  it 


should  fall.   The  notch  is  deep  as  1/4  of  diameter  of 


tree  and  its  irjnormost  edge  on  a  level  with  saw  kerf,  iroo 
is  then  sawii  fron  side  orposite  the  notch^  wedges  being 
used  to  keep  saw  from  binding.   When  saw  is  alnost  through 
and  tree  begins  to  rway,  blade  should  be  reTcoved  and 
tree  forced  over  by  neanc  of  vedgos.  The  two  sarvyers  now 
saw  up  tho  fallen  tree  which  is  marked  into  log  lengths. 
Tho  length  of  logs  is  dotormined  by  axe  lengths  or  by  a 
polo  carried  by  sawyers.  Standard  log  lengths  are  ir:*,  14' 
3  6%  18 S  -0'  and  occasionally  P*  and  10*.   Tho  r/ork  of 
notching  trees,  and  narking  thom  into  log  lengths  is 
eomotiraes  done  by  a  third  nan  known  as  the  •undercutter'*. 


14. 
In  Aliite  and  Norway  pine  it  is  necessary  to  carry  bottles 
of  kerosene  to  clean  rocin  fron  saw  oocaoionally. 

B.  Cwanplng* 

Two  o*x"  three  sv/araperB  usually  follow  a  pony  saw  gang. 
Their  businesa  is  to  chop  the  branchos  fron  the  logo  and 
cut  out  trails  about  9*  wide  so  that  logs  may  be  snaked 
to  the  Gkidway.  A  heavy  ax  is  noodod  for  this  work. 
R.  Comncn  terms  used  in  Cutting  and  S;7anpin£. 

Nose  •  V.  To  ievol  the  end  of  log  so  it  will  drag  easier 

Snake  -  v.  To  drac  out  a  log  with  team. 

Rans  -  To  bark  one  side  of  log  so  it  will  slip  easier. 

Notch  -  V,  Gee  above. 


Tonga  -  V.  See  Big.  V. 


B.  Skidding. 


1,  iiethod. 


By  skidding  the  same  is  meant  in  this  region  as  snaking, 
excepjc  that  log  or  logs  are  dragged  on  to  back  end  of  ckidvay 
i.e.  end  away  from   railroad  track.   This  is  done  by  neani)  of  a 
team  and  tongs  for  largo  logs,  or  chain  and  "go  .lovil"  for  a 
number  of  staall  ones.   The  crew  thon  in  railroad  logging  Eon- 
sists  of  a  toanster,  sonetiaos  two,  with  possibly  a  helper  v:hen 
ho  uses  a  "go  devil",  and  a  nan  at  the  okid?/ay  known  as  a 
"tailer  do»m",  vihoso   business  it  is  to  roll  the  logs  on  the 
two  skid  poloe  up  toward  railroad  end  of  skldway,  soo  /in^re 
VII,   In  railroad  logging  the  logs  are  not  decked  on  the 
skidway,  as  a  rl/le,  and  so  all  the  horseu  used  are  those  used 
in  snaking  tlie  logs.  The  equipment  of  these  toans  consists 

breech  1^3 

of  a  heavy  work  harness  without  4»pi feehtng  and  with 
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eapeolally  Btron^j  tn:;^,  h-j^r/  lonble-treo,   log  tone:^  and 

log  o>iain3  with  hooK8#     AIbo  a  d>?ay  or  "ijo  de^^ii*. 


:•   The  %l(lway* 

Tlie  JiKldvmy 


oon^lfitB  of  two  lOjjB  i*   in  diaiaetor 


and   a'ou  50*    to  ^)0*   lonz  laid  i^j^irallel  about  f^*   ai^art  as 
nearly  on  viajv;  if^trel  or  srade  aB  p^H'Jlbie,  at  rlt^ht 
an^laa  and  a^dJ0i?•ll?lg  the  railroad.       At  either  ond  vmioh 
i^i  the  iao.-it  ooivenient  an  approach  is  bMilt  up  of  io^^s 
frora  either  side,   ao  t>iat  tho  teaiister  laay  dra^  I023 
on  to  sXidway.     Jilaoh  ?iKidv;ay  uaucUly  holdB  about  50 
to  100  loij'i  vi/ith  out  daokin^;* 
3.   Terraa  u.sed  in  f5klddine# 

TaiJ,  down  -  v.   To  roil  logs  down  ^jXid^va:/*  awa:''  i^roia 

aiproaoh. 
DeoX  -  V.  To  oord  up  lof^s  on  .Midway. 
Oo  Devil  -  V,    See  Pig.   VI.      A  Xnnst^.  .jointeo,   rded  uaod 

for.  dra^^•:in5•  .lo^r^. 
0*     lioadiivi  an^l  Haulina. 
!•  Ja7.T?>3r. 

Tho  •Ja-OJiier"   or  Oody  Stoam  JjOg  Loader  whio2\  v/'ari  ©nployod 
on  tJiifS  Job  i  J  laarely  a  >3tuaja  der?^loX  ar:-ai"it::'^<l  ^0  t;iat 
ono  ond  of  a  >itandard  If^n^ith  flat  oar  iTil/cht  be  run  under 
it  'Yhllj   tho  ot/ir^r  end  wa^  beint:  loaded.     f5e^»  Pi^*   VIII. 
2.  The  Jarre ler  C3.'ew  and  Duties. 

The  Jajoioer  orew  oonnlHtH  of  the  en(;ineer;  a  toi>-loader, 
whose  duty  it  in  to  place  1o£:b  on  load  an  thr.y  loavo  the 
dorricK.     Two  ohaimaan  ^rho  faettin  ohain  alin^;;^  vrhen  a 
n^uiiber  of  bioali  log,s  are  hoiatad  and  help  in  tailiiv:  down. 
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two  hooKor«  ',«rVio8<3  clvity  it  la  to  f-dnten  hooks  on  oal  of 
oablo  fvom  der.viok  to  each  end  of  lofy  on  .skidding  aiv.l 
to  hoid  it   i'it early  by  tvro  t.clp  ropr^^i  a^i  it  Xh  Jerked  \ip 
to  the  oar;   two  extra  "taller a  dovm"   to  keoi    logB  ooioinc 
c\r>yra  Bl-^id^ay;   and  one^bull  0')ok»  a^  general  utility  loan. 


3.  Hauiintj. 

T'lo  en^'ilne  n^^d  for  hcmllni:  is  a  St.  Paul  Stanch ard 
Paj-ien^i^r  Loooniotive  wel^^hin^  fi'OH  30  to  55  ton^^     The 
ofir«  ^ire  th-i?  iccoperty  of  the  Duliith  and  "iorthea^tern  R.  Ri 
and  are  fitted  with  air  autoinatio  ooupllruis.     Hh^i  ootit 
of  .loa'ilnij  aM  dell/ei-ing  to  n.  «  A'.  ??;■.   trnoks  near  o&Jip 
wa.^  a>)oiit  4.20  per  M.     The  oo'it  of  hau.Lln<r  to  Oionuet, 
a  dl>itanfi9  of  3f>  iail«H,    vad  ^l.T-O  pe.T-  M. 

M-.   Ter.'V}  U^jed  in  Loani?ig  ant?.  Hanlin.^. 

;joo>:  -  7.   7o  fajiten  hook  i  fron  dorri -*.}:— ^ahle  to  ends  of 

loga* 
Tai>-load:a*  -  w.   ^^0  abovr^* 
*       3kid  -  «•  A   H^iiall  liMor^th  pole  wiod  to  Ivilp  lOfr«  on  to 


load.     S-jc-  Pi^,   7ITI. 


T^  ^-jaiing^ 


!•   Log  3oaie  U3ed# 


The  Soril^ner  du^raal  rulo  Clu;;  j  n.  wia.   Stanrlarci 
was  u^^ed  on  thi3  Job. 
Bqulp  tent. 

A  o':^ok  to  r^oord  tally t  a  mils  and  a  staiaping 
haiainar  for  the  aa.>i^itant  -^on^tituto  thj  aoalint: 
tiV3  Qoaliftg-  eiulpjfQent. 
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2.     Doaorlption  of  ipdthocl. 


3 


The  dlfjuaetor  o?  the  loi;  i.^  taXen  v/ith  tho  nile 
at  the  aoail  eiirt,   t>ir^  loi>e;t?\  ju(ige<l  by  the  e^/o, 
and  th^  rrxabor  of  board  fa*^t  is  Kivon  In  the 
table  or  on  the  rvile  1h  ent^^red  In  the  book* 
Thare  are  r\il  .s-i  for  jjaKlni;  dodu^tions  for 
iiap^f<30t  logs,  but  an  exporlenoed  aoaler  do«« 
thlB  by   tho  eye,  and  o?ily  axperienoo  v/lll  en- 
able one  to  Judi^e  well. 
Methodii  of  Oh3oKlng  Soalo. 

Eaoh  log  lii  niiJiib3ren.  when  soaied,   n^iiaborf^ 
runnla^i  froia  1  to  10 , 000*     All  booK^  of  .soalas 
frOii  surveyor  goneral^J  of'M'^e  are  Kelt  in  ^r;ld 
ofi*io^3  for  roferonoe.     He^^.o:''d  of  .-ioale  Inolud^-Nj 
Boal'^,   mirabor  of  log,  location  of  traot  and  ■  later 
M-m  Arrange^oantB  rega^Minii  eiaiUoyitont  of  fjoaloi. 

The  Sorlbnv.ir  dooi.Ocil  Rale  ha.s  boan  deolarad 
the  only  legal  ?.nile  for  the  ?;tat'-3  of  ilinne^-iota, 
and  a  ;ioaler  Xh  u.sually     ^eo-iir^xl  .fDX^M  the 
Surveyor  General* a  offi'^e.     The  J^oribner  Dooiiial 
Rule  droprt  the  anlt^  and  round»  the   7alno3  to 
the  neare^^t  ten^i.     ThUB  lO'f  v/ould  be  w:ltton  .11 
in  the  deoiiial  5?^-^e  rule*       The  :.nilo  vras 
orlfiinally  baiie^.l  on  oojanutatlon^i  derived  from 
diafrraJiiB  drawn  to   9)iow  the  nunber  of  1*  board?) 
that  oan  be  naym  f??Oja  lofjs  of  different  .^IgetJ  after 
alloT'ins  for  \ya^it6• 
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PREPARED  BY   R.  H.  THOMPSON   AND   S.  S.  GADLBR, 
SEMIOR  FORESTRY  STUDENTS  IN  THE  PEITNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE, 
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Map  of  the  holdings  of  the  Alger-Gmlth  Co.,  in  Township  #57,  Lake 
Coiinty,  Minnesota.  These  maps  form  the  basis  on  vrhich  the  work  is  laid 
out . 
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Map  of  the  holciinr:^  of  the  Alpei^-Smith  Conpany  in  Township  #  56, 
Lake  County?  Minnesota. 
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REPORT  OM  THE  IHVESTIOATION  OP  A  LOOOINO  AND  LUMBER 
OPERATION  IN  LAKE  COUNTY,  MINNESOTA. 

The  Investigation  which  will  be  described  in  detail 
in  this  report,  was  made  dviring  the  month  of  January,  1909,  by 
S,  S,  Sadler  and   R.  H.  Thompson,  Seniors  in  the  Department  of 
Forestry  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  as  a  part  of  the 
work  reqiiired.  of  all  Seniors  In  Forestry  dxxrlng  the  first  sem- 
ester.  The  region  selected  for  the  study  was  the  ii^ite  pine 
region  of  Northern  Minnesota.   Sinoe  the  early  development  of 
the  luinber  industry  of  the  United  States,  the  lake  states  have 
held  their  own  among  the  great  lumbering  sections  of  the  country. 
Originally  possessing  vast  areas  of  virgin  forests  of  white 
pine  and  other  valuable  tree  species,  the  Great  Lakes  region  at 
the  present  time  has  within  its  boundaries  the  best  of  the 
remaining  white  pine  of  the  United  States.   In  Minnesota  alone 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  white  pine  timber  which  have 
never  been  touched. 

Lake  County,  Minnesota,  the  seat  of  the  operations 
of  the  Alger-Smith  Company,  of  Duluth,  is  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  state,  northeast  of  the  city  of  Duluth,  and 
formB  a  large  part  of  the  western  shore  line  of  Lake  Superior. 
This  portion  of  the  state  is  but  sparsely  settled,  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  limbering  operations  was  densely  fbrested. 
The  general  contour  of  the  region  is  qtlite  irregular,  as  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  hills  and  ridges,  between  which  are  to  be 
found  swamps,  streams,  small  lakes,  and  rivers.   The  climate 
of  this  region  is  such  as  may  be  expected  of  an  exposed  territory 
at  the  latitude  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  winter  sea3on  the  temperature  falls  to  fifty  or  more 
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below  zero  at  times,  while  in  the  summer  season  the  lake  breezes 
tend  to  Keep  the  olimate  temperate,  thus  giving  conditions 
whioh  favor  the  development  of  suoh  tree  species  as  white  pine, 
rert  pine,  white  spruce,  tamarack,  balsam  fir,  etc. 

The  Alger-Smith  Company  has  been  operating  in  Lake 
County  for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  they  estimate  that  they 
have  enouf^  stumpage  now  to  keep  their  mills  in  operation 
for  about  ten  years  longer  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting. 
Although  the  region  now  being  lumberen  has  never  been  cut  over 
by  the  axe  of  man,  yet  the  timber  is  not  virgin.  About  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago  great  forest  fires  ran  over  this 
region  and  burned  almost  everything  as  they  advanced.  Only  in 
Isolated  places  are  small  clumps  of  the  original  stand  left  as 
mute  witnesses  of  these  past  conflagrations.  It  is  from  the 
fire  sears,  long  since  grown  over  on  these  virgin  trees,  that 
we  are  able  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  comparatively  young 
age  of  the  standing  timber.   In  the  earlier  lumbering  history 
of  Minnesota,  that  timber  which  stood  near  the  banks  of  the 
larger  streams  and  rivers,  and  whlbh  for  this  reason  could  be 
driven  into  the  milling  centers,  fell  first  before  the  chopper ^s 
axe.  However,  the  timbered  sections  more  remote  from  the 
drlvable  rivers,  had  to  await  the  development  of  railroad 
logging,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  comparatively  recent 
opening  of  some  of  the  lumbering  regions. 

THE  TIMBER  LANDS  OP  THE  REGION • 

For  the  most  part,  the  Alger-Smith  Conpariy  own  only 
the  stumpage  on  the  lands  they  operate.  In  other  places  they 
have  mineral  rights  in  addition  to  owning  the  stumpage,  while 
in  still  other  cases  they  own  the  land  outright.  Many  settlers 
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have  oorie  into  the  region  and  taken  up  land  under  the  Homestead 
aott  and  the  State  owns  oertaln  sections  in  each  township.  Tlie 
lumber  oompanies  often  buy  the  sttinipage  from  the  homesteaders, 
and  from  the  State,  and  thus  cut  tl  e  timber  clean  as  they  go. 

The  typical  forest  of  this  region  is  made  up  of  a  more 
or  less  intimate  mixture  of  such  species  as  the  white  pine, 
white  spruce,  balsam  fir»  paper  birch,  etc.,  while  in  the  swampy 
portions  occur  almost  pure  forests  of  tamarack.  The  so-called 
cedar  swamps,  in  which  the  arbor  vital  is  the  predominating  tree, 
occur  frequently.  These  oiamps  are  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  arbor 
vitalt  tamarack,  balsam  fir,  white  cedar,  and  other  species, 
and  their  density  together  with  the  numerous  windfalls,  makes 
them  almost  impassable.  By  far  the  most  valuable  tree  of  the 
region  is  the  white  pine,  and  the  stands  of  this  species  vary 
greatly.   In  addition  to  the  other  apeoies  occuring  along  with 
it,  the  white  pine  runs  from  three  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
board  feet  per  acre,  while  a  general  average  would  be  about 
six  thousand  board  feet  per  acre.  Some  land  about  thirty  five 
miles  north  of  Camp  ^  of  the  Alger-Smith  Company  will  out 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  board  feet  of  white  pine 
to  the  "forty*,  while  in  CooK  oounty  one  section  out  two  hundred 

million  board  feet. 

The  principle  tree  species  occuring  in  the  holdings 

of  the  Alger-Smith  Company,  are  the  following:- 

White  Ptne (Plnus  strobws) 

Red  Pine (Plnus  resinosa) 


Tamarack  — 
Balsam  fir  — 


(Larix  americana) 
(Abies  balsamea) 
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White  spruce (Picea  canadensis) 
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Arbor  vltalt 


(Thuya  oooldantalis) 


Paper  biroh  (Betula  papyrlfera) 


Gray  blroh 


-  (Betula  lutea) 


Tresibling  aspen  -  (Populus  treauloldes) 
Balm  of  Oilead  —  (Populus  canrt loans) 


BlaoK  ash 


(Prcuclnus  nigra) 


Of  these  speoles  the  white  pine  is  most  valuable, 
and  ia  generally  found  In  good  soil,  usually  mixed  with  other 
speoies.  Next  in  value  oomes  the  red  pine,  viihioh  is  generally 
founr!  on  gravelly  or  sandy  land.  A  third  pine,  the  JaoX  pine, 
is  found  on  soil  of  poorer  quality.  Originally  these  three 
pines  had  their  home  in  an  area  of  eighteen  million  acres  in 
northern  Minnesota.   The  cutting  of  these  forests  has  continued 
for  sixty  years,  and  a  dozen  years  more  will  see  the  end  of 
the  pine  lumbeT^ing  In  Minnesota. 

The  present  stumpage  price  of  the  white  pine  ranges 
from  five  to  twelve  dollars  per  M,  with  a  probable  average  of 
about  seven  and  one  half  dollars.   This  price  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  pine,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  lumbered, 
the  market  conditions,  etc.   Because  of  the  hi^^  taxes  levied 
upon  standing  timber,  the  forest  owners  are  tmable  to  hold 
their  timber  or  to  praotise  conservative  lumbering.  Then  too, 
danger  from  forest  fires  is  very  great,  especially  during  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June.  The  piling  and  burning  of  brush 
has  been  tried  on  some  of  the  operations  adjoining  those  of 
the  Alger-Smith  Company,  but  the  attempt  was  not  successful 
either  from  a  financial  stane^polnt  or  the  ref^ults  obtained. 
The  damages  from  insect  or  fungi  attacks  are  comparatively 
insignificant  when  compared  with  those  resulting  from  forest 
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fires,  but  they  oannot  be  overlotflted. 

There  Is  a  standing  annual  appropriation  of  five 
thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  by  the  Forestry  Comrnissioner 
of  Minnesota  In  the  prevention  and  extinguishing  of  forest 
fires  in  seasons  of  unusual  drought.   Besides  this  the  general 
appropriation  bill  appropriates  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  carry  into  effect  the  law  for  the  prevention  and  extingixish- 
ing  of  forest  and  prairie  fires.  This  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  Kindle  a  fire  near  to  forest  and  prairie  land  and  leave  it 
unquenohed,  or  to  carelessly  set  fire  in  woods  or  on  prairie 
which  shall  endanger  property  of  others.  Supervisors,  mayors, 
and  village  presidents  are  fire  wardens,  and  are  required  to 
enforce  the  law.   At  the  present  tine  the  Forestry  CommisBion 
of  Minnesota  is  trying  to  have  the  State  Legillature  pass  a  bill 
requiring  all  lumbering  concerns  to  burn  their  brush.  The  Alger- 
Smith  Company  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  pile  or  biu?n  the  brush 
in  their  operations,  and  the  cut  over  land  is  abandoned  to  the 
forest  fires  which  are  sure  to  follow  up  the  operations.   These 
fires  are  very  disastrous  to  whatever  young  growth  may  be  on  the 
ground,  and  are  always  followed  by  a  growth  of  quaking  aspen. 
Among  the  reproducing  species,  the  white  pine  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  at  least  in  the  territory  visited.   Balsam  fir  and 
white  spruce  reproduce  quite  freely  in  places,  and  ta^narack  also 
in  suitable  situations.   The  system  of  cutting  employed,  clear 
cutting  of  each  species  utilized,  does  not  admit  of  seed  trees 
being  left  on  the  ground,  and  this  fact  accounts  largely  for 
the  poor  reproductions  of  the  conifers. 
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THl  LUMBI!BIHG  COHCimN. 


The  llger-Smith  Lumber  Company,  is  a  corporate  concern, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mlnresota.  The 
members  of  the  ooiqpany  live  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  but  they  have 
their  northern  offices  located  in  Duluth.  Russel  Alger  Jr.,  son 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  is  the  president  of  the  concern. 
The  actual  owners  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  operations,  hy 
making  freqtient  visits  to  the  offices,  mills,  and  voodr?  or^era- 
tions,  two  such  visits  being  made  to  the  camps  during  the  month 
of  January  of  this  year*   The  company  is  a  nemher  of  t^e  Northern 
Pine  MamifactTirers'  Association. 

The  total  lumber  cut  of  the  company  durinjr  the  year  of     \\ 
1908  was  over  three  hundred?  million  (500,000,000)  bd  ft.  in  the 
Lake  States  alone,  of  v,hich  amount  two  hundred  million  (200,000,000) 
feet  were  cut  In  Minr:ef=?ota.  Besides  the  northern  operations, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  five  million  (135,000,000)  ft  of  timber  is 
being  cut  annually  in  Florida  by  the  conpany.   The  ^rreater 
portion  of  the  lumber  out  by  the  company  in  the  Lake  States,  is 
shipped  by  boat  from  Ihiluth  across  the  Great  Lakes  for  the         i 
eastern  trade.   Tonawanda,  New  York,  the  meeting  point  of  rail 
and  water  transportation,  is  the  great  lumber  distributing 
center  of  the  east^  Almost  two  thousand  men  are  employed  by 
the  company  in  order  to  properly  conduct  the  various  operations 
connected  with  the  converting  of  their  holdings  into  manufact^Tr*^d 
lumber  ready  for  the  market. 
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THE  MANUFACTURING  PLANT. 


The  mill  of  the  Alger-Snlth  Ltoaber  Company,  which  was 
visited,  is  situated  at  the  Inter-State  Bridge,  one  mile  acfuth 
of  Duluth.  This  Is  the  larger  of  the  two  mills  owned  by  the 
Company  in  Duluth.  The  oost  of  the  entire  plant  was  about 
Seventy  Plx'e  Tliousand  Dollars  ($75,000.00)   This  location  for 
the  erection  of  the  plant  was  selected  because  of  the  good 
facilities  it  ha4  for  the  loading  of  lumber  on  the  lake  stealers. 

Pei^aps  the  best  way  to  describe  the  plant,  will  be  to 
follor  the  process  of  manufacture  from  the  tiiie  the  logn  enter 
the  mill  yard,  tatil  the  lumber  is  loade'^.  on  a  lake  steaner  at 
the  docks.   The  supply  of  logs  is  furnished  by  the  eight  oanps 
of  the  company  operating  in  Lake  County  Minnesota.  Log  trains 
of  trerty  two  to  thirty  oars  each  oar  carrying  fonr  tho\i8and  to 
six  thousand  B.P.  log  run,  bring  the  logs  fro:n  the  woods.   The 
logs  are  first  unloaded  from  the  cars  into  the  "Hot  Pond*.   This 
is  a  bcly  of  water  formed  by  boarding  off  part  of  the  bay,  and 
covers  about  fifty  thousand  (50,000)  sq.  ft.  The  water  is  heated 
by  the  eithaust  pipes  from  the  boilers,  and  also  by  a  thermo 
syphon  system  which  will  be  explained  later.  This  pond  has  a 
•ipaclty  of  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundre^^  thousand  B.P. 

Ihen  the  logs  are  first  brought  down  from  the  roods 
diu-ing  the  winter  season,  they  are  full  of  frost,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  put  in  the  -Hot  Pond"  in  order  that  they  may  be 
thawed  out  before  they  go  into  the  mill.   The  logs  lie  in  the 
Hot  Pond  seven  to  twelve  hours;  then  they  are  carried  by  the 
•Bull  Chain*  Into  the  mill.  This  chain  is  of  the  endless  type, 
ai-d  oenveys  the  logs  tip  to  th«  aaln  log  de<A.  The  deck  and 
carriages  are  so  arranged  that  the  logs  can  be  separated  from  the 
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••deoK*.  The  poorer  gra<1e  of  logs,  that  Is  the  smaller  ones  and 
those  containing  a  great  number  of  Knots,  are  thrown  by  the  gteam 
flippers  to  the  left  hand  eairlage.  The  inferior  logs  are  cnit 
into  cants  by  the  left  hand  ^Band^^  and  are  then  put  through  the 
•Gang*.  The  clear  logs  are  sawed  into  dlnenBlon  stuff  and  timbers 
by  the  right  hand  '^Band*,  and  do  not  go  through  the  '•Gang'*,  but 
are  run  direet  to  the  edger* 

The  '•Gang*  contains  twenty  nine  saws,  and  six  to  twelve 
cantn  are  run  throu^  the  gang  at  one  tine,  (depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  logs.  Most  of  this  lumber  is  cut  into  1*  and  2* 
boards.  The  boards  after  going  throtigh  the  gang  are  oarrle^T  by 
live  rolls  to  the  edger,  and  from  the  edger  they  go  bn   live  rolls 
to  the  trimmer. 

The  trlmaer  consists  of  a  platform  with  small  circular 
savra  arrange'^  on  shafts  that  bring  the  saws  either  above  or  below 
the  platform.   The  saws  are  brought  up  and  dowi  t^rough  slits  in 
the  table  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  apart.   The  trimmer  operater 
Is  situated  in  a  cage  above  the  platform,  and  controls  the  saws 
by  a  system  of  levers.   The  left  hand  saw  is  held  above  the 
platform  at  all  times,  and  the  boards  are  sized  up  by  the  man  in 
the  cage,  who  throws  the  saw  up  to  cut  the  piece  the  desired  length. 
The  grader  stands  Just  beyond  the  trlmner  and  marlc3  the  boards  with 
a  blue  pencil  according  to  their  grade.   The  marXed  boards  continue 
by  endless  chains  out  into  the  sorting  shed.   Here  the  sorters 
take  the  marked  boards  frorr:  the  chains  and  place  them  on  small 
trucks  which  have  roller  bottoms,  each  truck  being  loaded  vith 
its  own  grade.  As  soon  as  the  trucks  are  loaded  th^y  are  run 
out  into  the  yard  upon  tracko,  or  else  the  luab^r  Is  transferred 
into  wagons  ^hlch  hmrm   roller  bottoms,  tnd  these  wagons  convey 
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the  material  to  the  different  grade  piles  in  the  yard. 

The  method  of  piling  is  the  one  used  by  most  liimher 
concerns,,  that  is,  board  upon,  leaving  air  spaces  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  The  piles  are  generally  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  vary 
In  height  up  to  twenty  feet.   The  last  fev^'  layers  are  placed  so 
as  to  prefect  a  foot  or  more  thus  forming  a  shield  against  the 
weather.  The  piles  are  placed  about  four  to  six   feet  apart, 
In  rows  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  apart. 

There  is  no  dry  kiln  in  connection  with  thlf^  plant, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  lumber  is  sold  out  in  a  short  time 
after  its  manufacture.  Some  of  it  stays  in  the  yard  for  a  year 
or  more,  and  this  is  well  seasoned  by  air  drying.   Sixty  to 
ninety  days  is  considered  ample  time  to  air  dry  white  pine. 

Now  to  go  bacX  Into  the  mill.  The  arrangement  to  care 
for  the  edgings,  slabs,  etc.,  is  well  worked  out.  The  live  rolls 
and  chains  are  so  constructed  as  to  do  away  ^'ith  all  lifting  or 
handling.   As  the  logs  are  run  through  the  Bands,  live  rolls 
carry  the  edgings  and  slabs  down  to  the  •^slasher'*.   Just  opposite 
the  slasher  there  is  a  set  of  counter  rolls,  and  a  nan  is  stationed 
here  with  a  spike  stick  to  start  the  larger  slabs  over  the  slasher 
vbile  the  amaller  pieces  are  carried  on  the  rolls  to  an  endless 
chain  which  runs  to  the  '•Consumer.* 

The  slasher  cuts  the  boards  into  four  ft  lengths,  or  the 
length  for  lath.  From  the  slasher,  the  material  that  will  mnke 
lath,  is  place<^  through  the  lath  mill.   The  lath  are  put  up  into 
bundles  of  fifty  each,  run  down  a  ehute  to  wagons  which  carry 
them  to  the  yard  to  be  piled. 

The  Consumer  serves  a  double  jmrpose.  It  disposes  of 
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the  waste  material,  and  in  the  operation  heats  water  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  Hor  Pond.  The  Cons'^iier  is  a  closed  iron 
stack,  eighty  feet  in  height  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter.   A 
large  convex  screen  over  the  top  serves  aa  a  sparK  arrester. 
There  is  a  systeia  of  pipes  within  the  stack  which  hold  the  water 
to  be  heated  for  the  pond.  These  pipes  consist  of  five  large 
pipes,  each  holding  four  barrels  of  water,  connected  by  smaller 
pipes  which  carry  the  heated  water  back  to  the  pond.  The  refuse 
is  conveyed  through  the  Atough  from  the  mill  by  means  of  an 
endless  chain  In  the  bottom  of  the  trough.   The  burner  cost 
about  #5000.00  to  build.  Part  of  the  refuse  in  used  for  the  boil- 
ers and  that  which  is  not  needed  for  fuel  is  conveyed  to  the 


burner . 


There  are  eight  steau  bdliers  and  two  large  Brownell 


Engines,  a.-d  one  smaller  one  for  nmnlng  the  dynamo  which  furnishes 
light  for  the  mill,  one  of  the  engines  is  of  400  HP,  and  this 
one  runs  the  two  band  saws  and  the  bull  chain.  The  other  is  of 
300  HP,  and  runs  all  the  rest  of  the  machinery  in  the  mill. 

The  machines  used  in  the  mill  are  of  the  latest  design 
and  all  are  run  by  steam,  electricity  being  used  for  light  alone. 
The  carriages  are  run  by  steam  cylinders,  and  are  fitted  with 
steam  bumpers.  The  carriages  also  have  the  automatic  dial  gauge 
for  setting  the  width  of  out,  this  is  operated  by  the  setter  on 
the  carriage,  who  receives  his  instructions  from  the  saw/er. 
There  are  three  men  who  ride  the  carriage  -two  dog  men  and  one 
setter-.   There  are  two  shifts  of  ten  hours  each  and  the  mill's 
average  out  is  one  hun'^re-'  and  twenty  five  thousand  to  one  hundred 
•nd  fifty  »iou«and  B.F.  p«r  shift. 

laoh  shift  has  forty  men  on  the  main  mill  floor,  thirteen 
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In  the  lath  mill  and  tv;enty  for  the  engine  room  and  sorting  aheds. 
It  lo  estimated  that  It  costs  a  little  over  #1.00  per  M  for  sav.ing. 

The  yards  and  mill  are  well  supplied  with  water  plugs  for 
fire  protection,  and  there  are  also  stringent  rules  in  regard  to 
smoking  around  the  mill. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  the  location  of  each 
machine  on  the  mill  floor,  and  the  system  of  live  rolls  and 
chains. 


!'* 


ThiR  sheet  begins  with  the  arrangoTnont  of  the  mill 
whoro  the  preceding  sheet  left  off,  arid  shows  the  equip, 
merit  at  the  rear  of  the  nill. 
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LAYING  OUT  OF  WOODS  OPERATION- 


The  methods  of  estimating  einployei.  in  the  region 
are  usually  rough,  and  not  made  i/rith  a  view  toward  accuracy. 
The  object  of  the  estlnatee  is  simply  to  deteimlne  whether 
the  stand  Is  good  enough  to  Justify  buying  at  the  price  demanded. 
Mot  until  the  logs  are  scaled  afterwards  at  the  landing,  is 
accurate  Knowledge  obtained  concerning  the  actual  amount  of 
timber  possessed.   The  log  run  of  the  species  utilized  varies 
imich  In  the  different  townships,  sections,  etc.,  running  all 
the  way  from  ten  to  twenty  five  or  more.  At  Camp  #5  the  log 
run  averaged  ten  to  thirteen,  and  the  average  log  was  about 
ninety  two  or  tinety  three  board  feet.  In  the  estimating  of 
tracts,  experienced  Cruisers  are  employed,  and  they  form  their 
estimates  by  walking  a  couple  of  times  through  the  ••forties", 
either  relying  on  the  accuracy  of  their  Judgement  or  taking  tree 
counts  or  measurements  to  aid  in  forming  their  decisions  as  to 
the  contents  of  stands. 

The  planning  of  the  operations  of  the  various  logging 
camps  is  done  by  the  foreman  of  the  camp  where  the  plan  is  to  be 
put  into  effect,  assisted  when  necessary  by  the  general  foreman 
of  the  camps  and  other  officers  of  the  company.   As  the  rect- 
angular system  of  surveys  is  used  in  the  Lake  States,  but  little 
trouble  is  experienced  in  establishing  boundaries.   Township 
maps  are  in  the  possession  of  the  camp  foreman,  and  on  these  maps 
are  marked  the  forties  and  sections  owned  by  the  company.  By 
means  of  blazed  trees,  the  boundaries  of  the  holdings  are  plainly 
marked,  and  their  observance  prevents  cutting  on  another's  terr- 
itory. 
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THE  CAMPS. 


The  Alger-Smith  Company  has  in  operation,  at  the  pre^^ent 
time,  in  Northern  Minnesota,  eight  logging  camps.  These  camps 
are  all  located  on  either  the  main  line  or  branch  lines  of  the 
Duluth  and  Northern  Minnesota  Railroad,  and  are  reached  dally 
by  both  passenger  and  logging  trains  from  Duluth,  Via  Knife  niver. 
The  three  cainps  visited  (numbers  three,  four,  and  five)  are  all 
built  of  logs  Fhioh  were  cut  on  the  ground,  and  are  chincked 
with  mortar*  Camp  #5  in  which  the  most  time  was  spent,  will  be 
taken  as  a  typical  camp  of  the  region,  and  will  be  described  in 


detail. 


Alger-Smith  Camp  #5  is  located  sixty  six  miles  north- 


east of  Duluth,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  The  buildings,  which  consist  of  a  stable,  two 
bunk -houses,  mess  hoaise,  company  store,  foreman's  house,  black- 
smith shopt  filer's  shop,  and  other  buildings,  are  built  on  a 
prominence  overlooking  the  tracks  of  the  company  railroad.  Its 
exact  location  with  respect  to  township  and  range  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  map.   This  camp  has  been  in  operation 
for  three  years,  and  was  built  ia  such  a  location  as  to  command 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  territory,  and  render  the  trans- 
portation of  the  logs  to  the  railroad  landing  as  easy  as  possible. 
A  mountain  stream  flowing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  camp,  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  pure  water  for  all  purposes,  while  the  hardwood 
tree  species,  particularly  the  paper  birch,  which  are  not  utili- 
zed in  the  lumbering  of  the  region,  furnish  fuel  for  cooking 
and  heating  purposes.  Ae  the  logs  used  in  erecting  the  camps 
are  not  hewn,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  put  up  the  buildings. 
Six  men  can  build  a  one  story  log  shack,  twenty  by  thirty  feet, 
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Plan  of  Camp  #5  of  the  Alger^ 
Smith  Company. 

Scale  1"=  50'. 
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in  two  days  iff  they  have  a  team  to  drag  the  logs  into  position. 


CAMP  OUTFIT  AND  LIFE  IN  CAMP. 


\ 


't;' 


The  atoves,  used  both  for  cooking  and  heating  purposes, 
burn  wood  for  fuel.  The  heating  stoves  In  the  bunk  houses  and 
oompany  store,  take  from  three  foot  to  four  foot  wood,  and  keep 
the  rooms  very  comfortable.  The  ventilation  Is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  It  might  be,  as  the  windows  are  few  In  number  and  high 
up  in  the  ends  of  the  buildings •  They  are  so  made  that  it  is 
impossible  to  open  them  for  ventilating  purposes,  therefore 
when  the  rooms  become  too  hot  or  stuffy,  it  is  necessary  to  open 
the  doors  in  order  to  oool  them  off  or  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply 


of  air. 


The  cooking  and  mess  outfit  is  made  up  of  heavy  and 


serviceable  articles,  such  as  are  not  likely  to  become  broken 
easily.  At  the  table  each  man  is  furnished  with  a  tin  plate, 
tin  oup  for  coffee  or  tea,  knife  fork,  and  spoons.  The  articles 
of  food  are  served  in  heavy  dl3he3  of  porcelain  or  other  material, 
and  are  placed  on  the  long  tables  at  olose  Intervals  so  as  to 
be  within  reach  of  all.  Wooden  benches  serve  as  seats,  and 
when  not  in  use  are  pushed  under  the  table.  The  seating  capacity 
of  the  mess  house  is  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  men. 

The  furniture  in  the  bunk  houses  is  of  the  crudest  kind, 
tough  wooden  benches  serve  afi  seats,  while  the  bunks  are  of  wood 
and  of  the  double-decked*  oharaoter,  that  is,  one  above  the  other. 
When  a  bundle  of  hay  or  straw  has  been  thrown  on  one  of  the  bunks 
and  a  blanket  thrown  over  it,  the  bed  is  made.  The  '•turkey'*  in 
which  the  lumber  ^aok  keeps  his  extra  clothing  and  other  belong- 
ings, serves  as  a  pillow.  The  sleeping  capacity  of  each  of  the 
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two  "bunX  houses  Is  from  eighty  to  one  himdred  men.  When  any  of 
the  men  wish  to  wash  their  clothes,  a  fire  is  made  near  the  bunk 
house,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  water  heated  \ip.  The  clothes 
are  dried  by  hanging  them  about  the  stoves  in  the  bunlc  houses. 
The  mittens,  sooXs,  and  other  clothes  of  the  men  which  become  wet 
from  the  melting  snow,  rain,  or  other  causes,  are  all  hung  up  on 
lines  above  the  stoves,  and  add  to  the  disagreeable  odors  present 
because  of  lack  of  ventilation.  Water  for  drinking  purposes  is 
kept  in  buoHatB  at  the  ends  of  the  rooms,  while  a  barrel  of  water 
in  each  bimk  house  furnishes  water  for  washing.  At  the  end  -of 
each  bunk  house  is  a  wooden  trough  with  a  drain,  and  each  trough 
is  supplied  with  several  basins,  soap,  and  towels,  thus  permitting 
the  men  to  make  their  toilets  without  going  out  of  doors.  The 
foreman  sees  that  the  men  are  governed  properly  in  camp,  and  each 
bunk  house  han  a  nan  In  charff  who  assigns  bunks,  keeps  the  men 
from  becoming  too  unruly  or  boisterous,  and  does  other  work 
connected  with  governing  the  men. 

The  Camp  Doctor  is  a  practising  physician  and  surgeon, 
who  lives  in  Two  Harbors,  a  city  located  not  far  from  the  camps. 
He  has  charge  of  any  patients  who  are  dangerously  ill,  and  makes 
trips  to  the  camps  when  necessary.  The  camp  hospital  is  under 
his  charge,  and  is  located  at  Two  Harbors  also.  Each  man  pays  a 
hospital  fee  of  one  dollar  per  month,  and  in  turn  receive*  free 
hospital  service  and  free  medicine.  Each  camp  store  has  a  medicine 
cabinet  which  is  kept  filled  at  all  times  with  such  medicines  as 
are  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  men. 

OAIIP  STORE  AND  COMMISSARY. 

The  Camp  Store  is  a  log  building  twenty  by  thirty  feet. 
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and  l8  ohinoXed  with  slabs  and  raortar.  It  is  divide^!,  into  two 
rooms t  one  of  which  contains  three  double  bunks  made  of  pine 
boards.  The  commissary  is  furnished  with  a  long  counter  and 
shelves  for  the  articles  Kept  for  sale  on  one  gide  of  the  room, 
with  a  large  wood  stove  in  the  icmter,  and  with  a  wooden  sink 
for  toilet  purposes  at  one  end.  Two  windows,  two  and  one  half 
by  two  and  one  half  feet,  and  one  window  two  and  one  half  by 
five  feet,  furnish  light  during  the  day,  while  at  night  oil 
lamps  are  used  for  lighting  purposes.  A  telephone  connects  the 
store  with  the  other  camps,  and  with  Knife  River.  Among  the 
various  articles  kept  for  sale  in  the  Commissary,  the  following 


might  be  mentioned:- 


Socks 

Underwear 

Shirts 

Overalls 

Gloves 

Shoes  (Gums) 


Trousers 

Insoles 

Mackinaws 

Caps 

Toweling 

Suspenders 

Mittens. 


Sheep  Nips 

Handkerchiefs 

Tobacco 

Uatches 

Snuff 

Pipes 


Tha  following  medical  supplies  are  kept  in  the  medicine 
cabinet  of  the  Commissary  for  free  distribution  to  the  men:- 


White  liniment 


Cough  Mixtixres    Cramp  Tablets 


Strengthening  plasters  Absorbent  Cotton  Diarrtioea  Tablets 


Bandages 
Boraoic  Acid 
Vaccine  points 
Turpentine 
Bay  Rum 


Epsom  Salts 
Bowel  Tablets 
Cold  Tablet! 


Sal  llepatioa 
Quinine  Capsules 
Quinine  Sulphate 


Haadaohe  Tablets  Bone  Liniment 

Carbolic  Salve    Vaselene,  Throat  Gargles. 
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the  building  in  which  all  the  huisnesa  pertaining-  to 
the  ca:np  is  transacted,  as  for  inatance,  ordering  supplies,  paying 
the  nen  and  keeping  their  tine,  keeping  tho  book^  and  making  out. 
repoT'+s,  etc.  On©  of  tho  bunks  in  tho  raar  of  the  building  was  ooou- 
pied  by  the  v/riters  during  their  stay  in  camp. 
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Among  the  Veterinary  Supplies  were  the  following:- 


Pine  Tar, 


Lightning  Colic  lemedy 

Nitre. 

Oil  of  Tar 


Stuart  Gall  Remedy 
Condition  Powders 
Insect  Powders 


The  system  of  keeping  the  store  accounts  covering 
credit  sales  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  sheet , copied  from  the 
day  hoox.  The  company  clerX.  who  has  charge  of  the  Commissary, 
is  charged  by  the  company  with  all  goods  sent  *o  the  store, 
and  he  must  keep  accurate  account  of  all  sales.  If  any  goods 
are  lost  or  cannot  be  acoounted  for,  the  loss  comes  out  of  the 
clerk's  pocket.   The  prices  charged  for  the  goods  are  from 
twenty  to  fifty  or  more  percent  higher  than  the  price  charged 
at  city  stores.   The  men  are  continually  buying  articles  and 
having  them  charged  to  their  accounts,  so  that  when  they  call 
for  their  time  they  usually  have  little  or  nothing  riue  them 

in  the  way  of  wages. 

All  supplies  needed  in  the  camp  are  ordered  through 

the  com  isBary.  The  company  estimates  that  it  costs  about 
thirty  cents  a  day  per  man  to  feed  the  camps.   Three  meals  are 
furnished  each  day,  breakfast  at  five  o'clock,  dinner  at  eleven, 
and  supper  at  six  o'clock.  The  grub  list  for  one  day  is  shown 


in  the  follow ing:- 


Jh 
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Beefsteak 
Flapjacks 
Pried  Potatoes 


Breakfast 
Bread  kiid  Butter         Corn  Syrup 
Beef  Stew  2  ^^"^8  of  s»**t  cake^ 

coffee  (condensed  milk  and  sugar.)  Sotir  Kraut. 


a«««  n«Af«t««k  with  gfav?',  cold  Pork,  Head  Cheese,  Pickles 
iTek   letSs  Siloed  onion;.  Turnips  stewed,  Stewed  Potatoes  browner 
B?iad  InriitteJ:  syrup.  Roils,  Sweet  Cakes,  Tea  *  Coffee,  Apple   .il^i 

pie,  Bread  Pudding. 
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Roast  Beef 
BaKefl  Beans 
Head  Cheese 


Supper. 

Bromed  Potatoes 

Cabbage 

Bread  and  Butter 


THE  CAMP  CREf. 


Pickles 

Prunes 

Tea  and  Coffee. 


The  Gamp  Crew  at  Caiap  r5  was  coaposed  for  the  laost  part 
of  a  poor  class  of  Ignorant  forelg|lner8,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  oould  not  speak  English.   These  men  were  largely  of 
Slavonic  Races  such  as  Austrians,  Poles,  Russians  etc.  Very 
few  Scandinavians  ^"ere  eir.ployed.   The  Slavs  do  not  inaKe  very 
good  woodmen,  as  they  do  not  take  much  interest  in  their  v/ork, 
and  do  not  stick  to  one  ^ob  for  any  length  of  time.  All  they 
care  for  is  a  bunk  and  board,  and  they  usually  take  nearly  all 
their  wages  out  in  trade  at  the  company  store,  and  therefore 
seldon  have  ra)re  than  enough  money  coming  to  get  them  to  another 
camp.   The  camp  boss,  clerk,  road  bosses,  top-loaders,  etc., 
are  Americanr:,  and  form  a  more  steady  class  of  workers  than  the 
foreigners.   Following  is  a  list  of  r.en  employed,  together  with 
the  wages  they  receive  in  addition  to  their  board  and  bimk:- 
PoreRian  -  -  -  -^100.00  per  month.  Blacksmith  -  -  -^55-60 


Clerk 


let  Cook-  -  -  - 

2nd  Cook-  -  -  - 

Top- loaders-  -  - 

Teamsters  -  -  - 


60.00 
70.00 
35.00 
50-60 
SO-40 


Pller 


35.00 


Sawyer  -  -  - 


Swamper 


General  Woods  Men   24—26 


Cant hook  men  - 
Cookies  -  -  - 


Road  Monkeys  - 


-  26.00 

-  38-26 

-  26-50 

-  26.00 

-  24-26 
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THE  STABLE. 


The  stable  is  located  abovt  100'  from  the  bunk  houses 
and  blacksmith  shop,  and  is  tbe  nearest  building  to  the  ice 
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road. 


It  bas  roo.;:  for  42  horses  and  is  filled  to  its  ftill  capacity.,|y^ 
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The  Rtables  are  wide  anrt  commodious,  each  stall  having  room  for 
two  horses.   It  takes  84  bushels  of  oats  and  11  hales  of  hay 
per  day  for  the  42  horses.   The  usual  feed  for  each  horse  Is 
eight  quarts  of  oats  three  times  a  day  In  addition  to  a  liberal 
allowance  of  the  best  timothy  hay.   The  horses  are  worth  from 
$500.00  to  |600.00  per  team,  depen^ln^  on  their  size.   Nearly  all 
of  them  are  large,  averaging  In  weight  about  1500  lbs.   All  the 
horses  mwst  have  the  very  best  of  care  In  order  to  stand  the  v/ork 
They  all  get  four  quarts  of  bran  t^ro  times  a  week  In  ad-^ltion  to 
the  regular  feed  of  hay  and  oats.   The  hay,  oats,  and  bran,  are 
all  kept  In  the  central  part  of  the  stable  so  as  to  be  equally 
easy  of  distribution  to  all  parts.   A  wooden  trough  outside  the 
stable  Is  used  for  watering  the  horses  in  winter,  and  the  water 
require*^  is  hauled  from  a  nearby  stream. 
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T  .,  .Pl^^n  of  Uie  blacknmith  shop  of  Camp  #5  of  the  Alp;8r-3mith  Company 
'^  this  shop  Lho  blackGnith  and  one  or  more  helpers  are  kept  busy  shoe- 
^^n  hor^^es,  sharpeniniT  tools,  and  doing  repair  work. 
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In  tho  Filer's  shop  a 
to  keep  the  many  sav/s  used 
proper  condition. 


^an  is  kept  busy  constantly  in  order 
in  tho  cutting  operations  in  the 
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THE  WOODS  OPERATIONS. 


At  Cainp  #5  the  logs  out  ^luring  the  winter  season  of 
1908-9  are  piled  on  the  ice  on  Scliauff  Lake,  which  is  a^out 
one  half  mile  southeast  of  the  carip.  This  lake  is  about  two 
miles  long  and  one  mile  v;ide,  and  the  D.  &  N.  M.  R.  R.  runs 
along  its  western  shore.  Camps  ^   and  /3  will  place  fifteen 
million  (15,000,000^  ft  of  logs  on  the  lake  before  tie  melting 
of  the  ice  in  the  spring.  After  the  ice  melts  in  tlie  spring, 
the  logs  vriii  be  floated  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  hoisted 
on  oars  by  a  steam  loader  (at  the  rate  of  40  oars  a  day)  and 
then  hauled  to  the  mills  in  Duluth.  Storing  the  logs  in  the 
lake  until  they  are  needed,  prevents  loss  from  insects  and  fire, 
seanons  the  logs,  and  adinits  of  cheaper  loading.   It  costs  only 
17i   per  U  to  drive  the  logs  to  the  lower  entf  of  the  lake,  roll 
them  to  the  skidway,  and  load  them  on  cars  with  the  Decker 
loader.  At  Cajnp  #5  the  work  from  May  to  December  is  counted 
as  summer  work,  and  from  December  1st  to  May  1st  as  '-^intf^r  work. 


FELLING. 


The  felling  erew  consists  of  three  men.  One  man 
decides  what  trees  to  cut,  in  which  direction  the  tree  is  to 
fall,  anri  then  makes  the  notch  to  throw  the  tree.  The  two 
sawyers  saw  down  the  tree,  Uliile  the  fimt  nan  uses  the  wedge 
to  prevent  its  pinching.  Then,  after  the  first  man  makes  the 
narks  for  them,  the  aawyers  saw  It  into  sections,  removing 
such  limbs  as  are  present.  This  orOT  should  cut  10,000  B.  F. 


per  day,  but  the  laborers 


oyed  are  of  such  a  class  that 


they  do  not  average  this  muoh.  The  logs  are  out  into  16  and 
12  ft  lengths,  and  the  stumps  are  usually  about  18*  high, 
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The  axe  used  by  the  Alger-Smith  Go 
in  all  of  their  camps. 

Exact  aize. 
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The  Simon  cross-cut  saw  is  used  by  Iho  Alr.ar-Smith  Company 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  nakes  of  sa\7s .  This  section  of 
a  sav;  shov/s  the  actual  size  of  the  teeth. 
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depen'llng  of  course  on  tie  depth  of  the  snow.   All  of  the  hard- 
woods are  left  standing  in  the  woods  except  an  ocoa^.lonal 
poplar,  and  the  few  trees  oitt  for  fuel.   There  is  mxdh   waste 
in  tops,  and  no  attempts  are  made  to  disi)03e  of  them.  As  a  nxle, 
the  cutters  do  not  cut  very  far  ahead  of  the  ??Xldders. 


SWAMPING . 


Ttie   owainping  crew  consists  of  f"r*on  three  to  six  men  for 
each  team  eraployer»  in  skidfiing  out  the  logs.   This  ntxnher  depen-i'^ 
upon  the  density  of  the  trees  and  under"bru3h.   Axes  are  Used 
in  clearing  away  the  brush  and  small  trees,  ^hile  dynamite  takes 
care  of  stumps  and  rocks  if  necessary.  The  oom-ined  operations 
of  swaioping  and  skidding  costs  from  ^5.00  to  -fsS.SO  per  M. 
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SKIDDING . 


In  skidding,  tv;o  horses  are  used,  and  the  driver  fastens 
the  logs  to  his  teams  by  means  of  tongs  or  ch-iins.   One  or  more 
logs  are  handled  at  a  time,  depending  upon  their  size.  The  logs 
are  seldom  skidded  very  far  to  the  skidways,  not  often  as  far  as 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  skidways  are  located  at  convenient 
places  along  the  Ice  roads,  and  are  made  by  clearing  a  space 
about  twenty  feet  wide  by  sixty  feet  long  at  right  angles  to  the 
road,  and  placing  two  long  logs,  cleared  of  their  limbs,  on  the 
ground  with  their  butts  toward  trie  road.   These  two  logs  make 
rolling  easy,  and  the  logs  are  piled  upon  them  in  readiness  to  be 
loaded  oto  the  sleighs.  lh«  nmnl>«  of  logs  piled  upon  a  skidway 
depends  upon  the  dene  It  y  of  the  stand  stirrounding  it.   The  logs 
placed  upon  the  sltidway  hv   said  to  b«  •Mcked" . 
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LOADING  BY  H0R8B  POVER. 

The  logs  decked  on  the  akldwaya  are  loaded  on  the  sleighs 
by  an  •Arsneatt  Loader",  a  device  operated  by  horse  power  and 
invented  by  a  Michigan  man  by  the  na/e  of  Arsneau.  This  loarier, 
of  which  several  vlewn  may  be  seen  among  the  photographs 
accompanying  the  report,  is  o^TA-^ructed  by  securely  fastening 
two  long  stotit  poles  to  skids,  and  fastening  their  tops  together 
30  as  to  form  a  V  shaped  support  for  the  upper  pulley.  A  second 
fixed  pulley  is  fastened  to  the  framework  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upright  poles,  and  a  third  one  lo  fastened  to  a  tree  alongside 
the  road  by  means  of  a  chain.  A  steel  cable  passes  through 
this  system  of  pulleys  and  through  a  running  pulley  to  which 
are  fastened  the  hooks, tttiad  in  hoisting  the  logs.   A  teain  of 
horses  is  hitched  Iro  the  end  of  the  cable  after  it  is  passed  thru 
the  pulley  chained  to  the  tree,  and  they  pull  the  logo  to  the 

top  of  the  load. 

The  crew  used  in  this  operation  consists  of  seven  men, 

namely;  a  driver,  top  loader,  pulley  man,  two  hookers,  and  two 
cant-hooK  men.   Of  these  men  the  driver  drives  the  horses  engaged 
m  pulling  the  logs  onto  the  sleigh,  and  the  pulley  man  assists 
hln  by  keeping  the  cable  from  becoming  entangled,  by  pulling 
m  the  slack  or  letting  it  out  if  necessary,  or  in  any  other 
ways  possible.   The  hookers,  one  at  either  end  of  the  logs 
to  be  lo««*(J  place  the  hooka  in  position  prior  to  the  hoisting. 
The  oanthook  men  are  kept  busy  rolling  logs  into  position  for 

man.  the  top  loader.  Is  the  most  Import- 


the  hookers,  Tlw 
ant  and  Mst  highly  paid  of  the  IMtlng  men.  Mis  station  is  on 
the  top  of  the  10f«  on  the  sleigh,  and  hs  d«oldo<^  just  where 
each  log  Is  to  be  placed  so  that  the  large:^t  possible  load  may 
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toe  placed  on  the  sleigh  in  the  heat  poasihle  manner.   It  reqtiires 
goofl  judgement  to  decide  just  where  the  logs  are  to  be  placed 
so  as  to  make  the  load  ride  well  without  danger  of  upsetting. 

Two  of  these  loaders  at  Camp  #5  loaded  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  four  loads  a  day,  each  load  consisting  of  4500  to  9000 

B.P.  log  measure. 

At  Camp  #4  the  logs  were  loaded  from  the  bunk  piles 
to  the  sleighs  by  a  method  differing  from  that  used  at  Camp  #5 
In  this  raetlfod  the  crew  also  consists  of  seven  men,  and  with 
two  exceptions,  their  duties  are  the  saine  as  those  of  the  above 
described  operation.   In  the  loading,  t^o  skids  are  placed  against 
the  side  of  the  sleigh,  and  after  the  chain,  which  is  fastened 
by  a  hook  to  the  sleigh  is  passed  around  a  log  and  then  up  over 
the  top  of  the  load  again,  the  one  horse  used  is  hitched  to  the 
end  of  the  chain,  and  draws  the  log  up  the  skids  and  into  posi- 
tion on  the  sleigh.   Two  men  keep  the  log  in  a  horizontal  position 
•lille  it  is  rolling  up  the  skids,  an^^  a  third  man  attends  to 
passing  the  chain  around  the  logs.   This  method  is  an  older 
and  slower  method  than  loading  by  the  Arsneau  device,  and  it 
is  quite  difficult  to  load  very  large  logs. 

STEAM  LOAniNG  AT  CAMP  jf4. 

At  Camp  #«,  the  logs,  after  being  hauled  from  the  woods, 
were  loaded  at  once  upon  cars  and  shipped  to  the  mills  at  Duluth. 
The  loader  used  was  a  Decker  Steam  Loader.  By  means  of  this 
machine  a  log  train  oonslsting  of  twenty  two  to  twenty  six 
logging  caw  was  loaded  each  day  by  two  o'clock  In  the  afternoon. 
It  Is  possible  to  load  as  hi^  as  forty  oars  a  day  with  this 
machine,  each  car  averaging  about  5000  B.P.   The  cars  used  are 
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the  Russel  Logging  Cars,  and  pictures  shoring  these  oara,  as 
well  as  the  Decker  Loader  in  its  various  phases  of  operation, 
may  be  seen  among  the  photographs  following  the  report.  In 
loading  with  the  Decker,  the  engineer  takes  the  place  of  the 
driver  UBe-^  in  the  horse  power  methods,  while  the  rest  of  the 
creT7  consists  of  a  top  loader,  two  hookmen,  and  several  canthook 
men.  The  method  of  passing  from  oar  to  oar  is  plainly  shown 
and  described  on  the  pages  showing  the  photographs.  Loading 
with  the  Decker  costs  from  fifteen  to  seventt^en  cents  per  M, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  largely  dependent  upor.  the 
skill  of  the  men  constituting  the  crew. 


HAULING  THE  LOGS. 

In  the  v.'inter  logging,  ice  roads  are  used  in  order  to 
make  it  pos.-sible  to  haul  large  loads  with  a  snail  number  of 
horses  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  this  part  of  the  operation 
to  a  miniimim.  In  making  these  roads,  all  the  brush  and  trees 
are  removed  by  free  use  of  the  axe,  and  the  sttunps,  stones, 
and  other  obstacles  are  taken  care  of  by  dynamiting.   The  clear 
ings  are  extended  twelve  feet  on  either  side  of  the  sleigh 
tracks.  The  tracks  for  the  sleigh  runners  are  seven  feet 
apart,  and  the  right  hand  track  is  made  3"  to  6*  deep  so  as  to 
keep  the  rimners  in  the  track. 

After  the  weather  is  sufficiently  cold,  and  a  fall  of 
snow  has  covered  the  tracks,  a  water  sprinkler  is  run  over  the 
track  •ach  night  and  a  •ii«am  of  water  tumei  into  each  rut. 


This  water  free«««  and  aal»a  the  vary  beat  paaslbie  kind  of 


laSgh 


moxdMya 


the  roads  of  excess  anow,  atones,  dirt  etc.,  pouring  water  in 
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the  traoks  where  it  is  needed,  and  tending  to  the  roads  in  general 

About  five  miles  of  such  ioe  roads  are  kept  up  at  Caiap  #5 
anrt  the  grades  on  them  run  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  percent  in 
places.  In  order  to  keep  the  sleighs  from  getting  beyond  control 
on  these  grades,  sand  and  hay  is  placed  in  the  ruts,  sand  on 
the  steeper  places  and  hay  where  it  is  le«s  steep.  Road 
Monkeys  run  ahead  of  the  advancing  loads  and  apply  sand  or 
snow  to  the  tracks  as  needed.  The  sleighs  used  are  of  the 
four  runner  type,  and  are  seven  feet  center  to  center  of  soles. 
This  wide  track  prevents  the  horses  from  stepping  in  the  ruts, 
and  also  makes  the  loads  more  stable.  The  teams  make  four  trips 
a  day  on  a  mile  and  a  half  haul  with  these  sleighs  loaded  with 
logs,  four  horses  being  used  in  each  sleigh.   The  horses  go 
down  the  steep  grades  on  the  run,  and  a  slip  HiCans  sure 
disaster.   Altogether  Camp  #5  had  ten  of  these  sleighs,  but 
not  more  than  five  to  seven  of  them  rere  In  use  ^t  one  time. 
The  water  tank  used  in  sprinkling  the  roads  had  a  capacity  of 
one  hundred,  barrels,  and  was  of  wood.   The  photographs  show  the 
sleighs,  water  tank,  and  ice  roads,  better  than  they  can  ne 
described. 
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RAILROADS. 


The  Alger-Smith  Company  hauls  its  logs  to  Knife  Rivor 
on  the  D.  &  M.  M.  R.  R.,  a  standard  gauge  railroad,  about 
forty  four  miles  in  length,  in  addition  to  the  several  miles 
of  branch  Unas  used.  Prom  Knife  down  to  Duluth,  the  Iron  Range 
Railroad  tracks  are  U8«d  by  Um   logging  tralxMi.  Mo  figures 
concerning  the  railroad  sldo  of  the  operation  were  obtainable. 
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SCALIMG  AND  REPORTS. 

In  the  aoaling,  the  Scritoner  Decimal  Scale  in  used, 
and  the  scaling  Is  done  hy  the  company  clerks.  The  scale  is 
applied  to  the  small  end  of  the  log,  although  the  scaler  at  cainp 
/5  was  so  expert  at  it  as  to  be  ahle  to  tell  accurately  the 
contents  of  the  log  without  applying  the  scale  to  the  log  at 
all.  Crooks,  defects,  etc,  were  discounted  for  accoriing  to 
the  .ludgenent  of  the  scaler.   The  logs  are  scaled  again  at  the 
mills,  and  thus  a  checK  is  sectired  on  the  camp  ecaler.   The  scales 
at  Camp  #5  scaled  from  90,000  to  100,000  B.F.  each  day  In  two 

to  three  hours  tine. 

Reports  to  the  company  are  i::ade  weekly,  monthly,  yearly, 
according  to  the  kind  of  report.  The  blanks  used  in  the  weekly 
reports  may  be  seen  in  the  back  of  this  report,  as  well  as 
several  other  kinds  of  blanks  used  in  the  business  corjiected 
with  the  camps. 
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Camp  #  v5  of  the  Alger-Gmith  Co.,  located  on  the  Duluthand 
Northern  Minnesota  R.R.  in  Lake  County,  Minn.  The  foreground  shows 
the  condition  of  t>ie  cut-over  lands  after  having  been  burned  over 
by  periodically  recurring  forest  fires. 


h; 


^4. 


Same  as  above.  In  the  background  nay  be  seen  the  tinbered 
territory  in  which  the  lumbering  is  now  being  carried  on. 


'-■-^'ir? 
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Carp  #  5  of  the  Alr;er-Cmith  Co.,  locatod  on  the  Duluth  and 
northern  Minnesota  R.R.  in  Lai- e  County,  Minn.  The  foreground  nhows 
the  condition  of  t>.e  cut-over  lands  after  lavinr  heen  burned  over 
by  per:iodically  rocurr'^-ng  forest  fires. 


aF  alcove.  In  tl^.e  background  nay  bo  seen  the  timbered 
territorv  in  Vv^hich  the  lurn])ering  is  now  being  carried  on. 


Sane 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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View  in  interior  of  company  Gtore.  The  wood  stove  used  for 
heating  the  store  and  adjoining  biink-room  is  shown  in  the  foreground, 
while  the  company  clerk  and  scaler  is  standing  behind  the  counter. 


S6  ^<*.t^  y  to 
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Bunk-room  in  the  rear  of  the  company  store.  This  is  where 
the  guests  of  the  camp  are  assigned  sleeping  quarters  during  their 
visits,,  and  is  where  the  company  clerk  lives. 
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Viev;  in  interior  of  company  store.  The  wood  stove  uoecl  for 
heating  the  store  and  adjoining  bunk-room  is  ehovm  in  tho  foreground, 
while  tlie  company  clerk  and  scaler  is  standing  behind  the  counter. 


"SS  ^o-c^  \  t  o 


^^.  H  '^  ^  t'*^  (o  5^  o  r\ 


Bunk-room  in  the  rear  of  tho  company  store.  This  is  v/h.ore 
the  gueots  of  the  camp  are  assigned  sleeping  quarters  during  their 
visits,  and  is  where  the  company  clerk  lives. 
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interior  of  mesB  house.  .Mch  ha.  a  -atlng  oapacity^of^^ 

atout   160  .en.   f  ^^^li^^rUy'e.JlS^ed'Shere  ir^reparlne  the  ™ealB 

five  cookoeB  are  constantly  empxu.yo 

for  tho  men  employed. 
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^  .   •    ^f  one  Of  bunk  houses  showing  arranrement  o^  the 
^"''''''^^^  of  ?Ke  ?oom  Each  hunk  house  is  furniahed  with  a 
bunl:s  on  one  ^^J^  ,"/,!: ^^Jn  sharpen  their  axeo  in  the  evening^.  The 
grindstone  °^^f  ^f^,^.f  ^y'LJgo  Lod  stoves  placed  in  the  centre  of 
hunk  Tiounes  are  neatt^a  u^    t^ 

the  room . 
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Int'^rior   of  me(?.i3 


house,    v;Mcli  haf.; 


v^v,+    ir^o   non.    The   lltohGn   io    shown    in    the 
five   cooSoefar-e   constantly   cr,ploy.d  t.,ere 

for    the  rnon   enployed. 


a   seat-^nr.   caT)acity   of 
rear,    and   two    oookn   and 
in 


prerarinp,   the   mealG 


\ 


w  « 


Bh.owinp-;  arranrenient  of  the 


intorior  of  one  ^^^S^^^'^^^ ,.    ,^rn.Y.oa   with  a 
bi.nl:s  on  one  nidc  "^ ,  J^^^^.'^^^^^^pon  their  axco  in  the  eveninp.B  •  The 
rrindr.tone  on  ^']fl^^\^lZ^   etoves  placed  in  ^he  centre  of 

tlio  rOOTT  . 
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A  typical   .tand  of  white  plne   along  a  newly  l^%lll/;f,; 
The   trees  are   of  an  average   ''e;f,°^/^:°"^^,?"'' ago  having  burned  off   the 
ri^nant^^df  or^hirriyT^olttedTr^ip/oan  he  found  in  .Idely 

separated  sections. 


Adnlxture  of  hardwoods  with  the  conifers.  An,ong  the  hard- 


woods  shown  In  the  picture  are 
and  elm. 


the  paper  birch,  tremhling  aBpen, 


MmaM- 
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A  typical   .tan.   of  -Mte^pino   .lonr  a  newly  ^ ^J^^^  ^ 
The    trees   ar-o    of   an  -ver-ap   ar^e   of   al^out   one   h..ndr^.         ^^^^^ 
.evcro  fore.t   fires   occuranf^  over  a   conU^r^     f  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^,    .^^  ^^^^^ 
orlplnal    r.tand,    cf  v'hioli  only    loClotea   , 
ler^ratec!   j-ecti  ons . 
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...     n-r  r.ardwrodo  wath  the  coniferB.  Among  t)ie  -  ard- 
Adnixture  f.  ^';^\^^\l^l\:^^^^   paper  birch,  tremhlinp,  aspen, 
woodB  Biiown  in  the  pictuie  arc     i.  i 

and  elm • 
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View  in  a  cedar  Gvramp  showing  depth  of  snow  in  openings  mad© 
by  windfall.  In  many  places  in  these  swamps  the  vrindfalls  are  so  bad 
as  to  make  passage  almost  impossible.  Here  occur  in  intimate  mixture 
such  species  as  arbor  vitae,  tamarack,  balsam  fir,  etc. 


Logs  decked  on  skidway  along  ice  road  and  ready  to  be  hauled 
to  the  lake  on  sleighs. 
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View  in  a  cedar  nvfarT;p  Ghowing  depth  of  snow  in  openings  ir^ade 
hy  wiridfal]  .  In  nany  places  in  these  swaiTips  ',he  vnndfalls  are  so  bad 
as  to  make  pnssago  almost  imponsiMe.  Mere  occur  in  intinate  mixture 
such  species  as  arbor  vitae,  tanarack,  balsam  fir,  etc. 


Logs  declrod  on  skidway  along  ice  road  and  ready  tn  be  hauled 
to  the  lake  on  sleighs. 


intentionaCsecond  exposure 
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Mr.  George  Kc  Laughlln, 
Alger-Sm3  th  Gonpan'^  • 


the  foreman  of  camp  #  5  of  tho 


<  .11 1  j.i«iwimni. 
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Al[ 


Mr.    Georr.e 
or-CnJ  th  Gorpan-' 


T,aughl1n,    tlic   forenan   of   canp  #   5   of   tho 
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qi«irh  load  o^  lor;o  coming  down  steep  grade  on  the  ice  road. 
''JiSt  lift   of  the  hill  oknd  iB  UBed  to  control  the  speed  of 

d  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope. 


On  the  steepest  part 

the  sleigh,  wMle  hay  is  use 


I 


I, 
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vi^w  sane  as  the  above  except  that  it  is  at  closer  range . 
View  same^ao^t^  engaged  in  their  duties  in  front  of  the 


Road  rnonkies  n 
approaching  sl©igh 


m}'  :-'■ 
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Sleif.^  load  o:f 
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View  sane 
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een  o]if_:a[;o6.   in  their  duti 


OS  in  front  of  tlie 
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Sprinkler  used  in  sprinkling  the  ice  roads.  This  sprinkler  Is 
run  over  the  roads  each  nig^t  so  as  to  keep  them  in  the  very ^ best  con- 
dition and  thus  allow  the  maxiinujn  sized  loads  to  be  laulod  with  a 
minimuin  number  of  horses. 


<» 


Water  hole  in  the  ice  on  the  river  from  which  the  vmter  for 
the  ymter  tank  is  taken.  In  the  distance  may  be  seen  coniferous  forest 

of  balsam  fir,  v/hitc  spruce,  white  pine,  arbor  vitae,  and  tamarack. 
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Sprinkler  vsed   in   i-.prink.l  inr  the  ice  roads.  This  Gprir.klor 
run  over  Llio  reads  each,  nift'-t  so  as  to  keep  the^n  In  tho  very^best  con- 
dition and  thus  allow  the  r^ax'.nun  sized  loads  to  be  I  aulod  v/ith  a 
minimum  ni  mber  of  horses. 


* 


V/ator  hole    in   tho    nco    on   the    river    from   wliich    the   v/ater*    for 
the   V7?.ter    tank    Is    taken.    In    the   distance   m:ay   b-e    seen    conirerous    forest 

of  lalsam   fir,    v/hitc    spruce,    white   pine,    arbor   vitae,    ard    tan^aracl: . 
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Swampers  following  in  the  wake  of  the  felling  crevr.  By  t^^e 
use  of  the  axe  those  men  chop  out  roads  or  trails  to  the  logs,  after 
which  they  are  dragged  to  the  skidways  by  the  skidders . 


Skidding  team  at  viork  skidding  out  logs  to  the  skidway 


50 
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Gwanpers  followinr  in  the  wake  of  the  foiling  crow.    By  t>e 
use  of  the  axe  tlioBe  inen  chop  out  road^  or  trnils  to  the  IcgB ,  after 
which  they  nre  drarred  to  the  okadways  by  the  skidders . 


Skiddinr'-  tcair  at  work  ?>kiddang  out  logs  to  the  F^kidway. 
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Sleir;h  used  in  hauling  the  logs  on  the  ice  roads  of  the 
Alp;er-nmith  Co.  Thege  sleirhc  are  loaded  with  from  four  to  six  or 
nore  thousand  feet  of  logs,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
number  of  horses  used, kind  of  logs,  etc. 


Photograph  of  the  Arsneau  loader  or  **  jammer"  which  is  used 
at  canp  #  5  to  load  the  logs  from  the  skidway  to  the  sleigh.  This  loader 
is  operated  by  horse  pov/er,  tvro   horses  being  hitched  to  the  cable  which 
runs  through  a  system  of  pulleys. 
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Sleir.h  used  in  hauling  the  lors  on  the  ice  roada  of  the 
Alrer-r.nith  Co.  The^o  Gleifhs  are  loaded  ^jlth   from  four  to  vAx   or 
nore  thousand  feet  of  lof;s,  accordinr  to  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
nuinber  of  horses  used,lrlnd  of  logs,  etc. 


Photorrapli  of  the  Arsneau  loader  or  '*janmer"  which 
at  canp  f   5  to  load  the  logs  from  Lhe  skidway  to  the  sleigh 

is  operated  by  horse  p'»wer,  tvro  horr=es  being  hitched  to  thie 
runs  tiiroug]^  a  svsteni  of  pullevs. 


is  used 

This  loader 
r^able  whicb. 
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Arsneau  loader  in  operation.  The  team  in  the  rear  is  the  one 
v/hich  pulls  up  the  logs,  while  the  one  in  the  foreground  is  engaged  in 
dragging  out  logs  to  the  skidway.  A  crew  of  eeven  r,en   is  required  to 
properly  operate  this  part  of  the  woods  operation. 
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View  sarre  as  above  except  taken  at  closer  range.  The  skids  up 
which  the  logs  are  rolled  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  load  are 
shown  in  position. 
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Arnneau   loader    in   oporalJc^'n*    The    tcrin    in   the   rear    is    the    one 
which  piills   up    tie    lofr, ,    while    the    one    in   the    f  oreproi-nd    iG    en;:^aged    in 
dragging   out    lo/-^c    to    the3    skidv/ay.    A    crew   of   poven  ren    is    required    to 
properly    (operate    tdiis    part    of    the   woods    operation. 


View   fjarr.o    as   al^we    except    tal'on  at    closer   range.    T?:e    skids   up 
v/hich   thio    lofs    are    rolled   from    the    ground    to    the    top   of    the    load   are 
shovvn   in   position. 
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Operation  of  loading  at  close  ranpe .  The  top  loader  and  hook- 
,o'be  seen  at  their  posts,  while  the  log  which  is  being  hoiste 


men  are  to  he  seen  at  tneir  p 

onto  the  load  is  shovm  nearing  the  tops  of  the  skids . 
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Sleigh  load  of  logs  just  before  being  dravm  to  their  final 
winter  resting  place  on  the  lake.  Pour  horses  are  ordinarily  used  to 
draw  those  loads, although  at  times  a  smaller  or  larger  number  is  used 
according  to  the  grades. 
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0T)orat1on  of  loading  at  close  ranre .  The  top  loader  and  hook- 
r^en  are  to^  be  seen  at  their  ponts,  while  the  lof  which,  is  hoinp;  hoisted 
onto  th.G  load  is  shown  nearin;:  the  tops  of  the  ski  da. 
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Gleirh  load  of  logs  just  before  beinp  drav/n  to  their  final 
wintei'  rest-inr  place  on  the  lake.  Four  horses  are  ordinarily  use  •  to 
draw  tliese  loads , although  at  times  a  smaller  or  larger  num]'r:r  1s  used 
accorrUnf  to  tiie  r.rades. 
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Upon  reaching  the  lake  the  horses  are  hitched  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  pulled  into  the  water 
in  case  the  sleigh  breaks  through,  as  is  often  the  case. 
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Logs  placed  along  the  roadways  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
lake.  V/hen  the  ice  melts  in  the  spring  the  logs  are  floated  to  the 
opposite  end  of  th©  lake  and  loaded  on  the  logging  trains. 
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upon  re^ichinfi;  the  lake  the  hornes  are  hitchiod  at  the  extreme 
end  cf  tlie  tonf^'ue,  no  as  to  prevent  their  being  pulled  into  the  water 
in  case  tlie  sleigh  breaks  through,  ae  is  often  the  o 
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Logs  placed  along  the  roa.dv/ays  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
When  tlie  ice  melts  in  the  i^pring  the  ]ogs  are  floated  to  the 
opi^osite  end  of  the  lake  and  loaded  on  the  logging  trains. 


lake . 
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Unloading  the  logs  on  Lake  Gchauff .  After  the  logs  aro  unloaded 
on  the  ice  they  are  scaled  by  the  camp  scaler.  White  pine  is  scaled 
separately,  v;hile  all  other  species  are  run  together  as"Norway"  . 


The  logs  are  placed  in  the  lake  so  that  they  will  not  suffer 
from  insect  attacks  while  waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  taken  to  the 
mills  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
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Unlcaciinp,  the  lo^s  on  Lake  Gcliauff .  After  tho  lcr:s  are  unloari^^d 
on  the  ice  they  are  scaled  by  the  camp  r>ca]or.  White  pine  is  scaled 
separately,  y;hile  all  other  cpociee  are  run  tof^ethcr  as"Norv;av". 
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The  logs  are  placed  in  the  lake  p.o  that  they  will  not  su/Ter 
from  inc.ect  attacks  while  v/aitinp  for  their  turn  to  he  taken  to  the 
nill3  durinf^  the  rpring  and  summer  months. 
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View  of  Camp  #  4  of  the  Alger-Smith  Co.,  which  is  located  on 
the  BaptiEm  River  about  six  miles  north  of  Camp#5.  This  camp  consisted  of 
al)Out  160  men,  and  the  logs  cut  at  this  camp  were  loaded  on  logging 
trains  and  hauled  directly  to  the  mills  at  Duluth. 
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A  photograph  of  one  of  the  Russel  logging  cars,  which  Is  the 
standard  logging  car  used  in  northern  Minnesota.  In  the  rear  may  be 
seen  the  train  vhich  ran  daily  between  Knife  River  and  the  various  camps. 
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View   of   Camp   ■//   4   of    tlie   Alpor-Siri  th   Cc 
River   about    six  niles   north   of   Oanp# 
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about  160  ui'^n,  and  the  logG  out  a+  this  oamp  v/ere  load 
trains  and  hauled  dirootly  to  the  mills  at  Duluth. 
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A   photopraph   of   one    of    Lho   Eussol    lop-.ring   cars,    w^vich    1s    the 
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taniard   logging   car  xxva-mx   in   northern 


innesota.    In   tlift   roar  riay  be 


seen   the    Irain   -hich  ran  dally   between   Painfo   River   and   the   various    carr.p 
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Decker  loader  in  operation.   The  system  of  ropes  and  pulleys 
used  to  hoist  the  log  upon  the  car  is  shown  here.  The  stiff  boom  is* 
securely  fastened  to  the  framework  of  the  loader,  and  is  held  in  po  ' 
tion  by  heavy  steel  cables. 
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Loading  operation  shown  at  close  range.  The  whole  loading  or 
E)en  in  their  proper  positions,  v/hile  the  log  being  hoisted  is 
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may  bo  se 

nearing  the  tops  of  the  skids.  The  top-loader,  who  is  the  moat  Important 

nan  m  the  loading  crew,  is  waiting  to  receive  the  log 
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Decker  leader  in  opoi'ation 
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Loading-   operatirn   Ljhcwn   at    close   ran(:e .    Tho   vhole    loadinr:   or 
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Camp  #  4  as  it  appears  from  Bap t, ism  River.  This  camp  is  the  most 
northern  of  the  Alger-Smith  camps,  and  marko  the  northern  terminal  of  the 
Duluth  and  Northern  Minnesota  Railroad. 


11 


View  looking  from  company  store  at  Camp  #  4  toward  the  place 
Where  the  fellinr.s  are  being  made.  Tie  men  may  be  seen  crossing  the 
river  on  the  way  to  their  work. 
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Carap  #  4  as  it  appears  fron  Bapl.-^cm  River.  T^ir. 
northern  of  the  Alror-Cmith  cr.inrs,  and  marlro  the  northorn 
Duluth  and  IJorthern  rinnecota  Railroad. 


r^:ir.  canp  IP,  the  moBt 
torninal  of  the 
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Viov;  looking;  froiD  company 
wiiore  the  fellinrs  are  heirif  nado. 
river  on  the  way"  to  thoir  v:ork. 


fHoro  at  Camp  #  4  tov/ard  the  place 
T' e  men  nay  bo  Geen  crossing:  the 
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Log-landinp'  at  Camp  4.  The  logs  are  shown  on  the  skldways  ready 
to  be  loaded  on  the  cars  as  the  loader  or  ^^jaminor"  passes  from  one  skid- 
way  to  another*  Tho  Decker  loader  is  the  loader  pictured  here. 
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Landing  crew  at  work  rolling  in  tho  logs  to  the  hookmen.  Either 
a  single  log,  or  several  at  ^.   time  are  lifted  to  the  c^r,  according  to 
their  size. 
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LoR-landinr   at   Ganp   4.    The    logs    are    s]\cv:in   on   the    nkidwavs    roadv 


to   be    lo'-dod   on    the    car 
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Landing    crow   at    work   rollinr    in    the    lor.i;>    tr^    t}'e   hookrn 


a   p.inglo    lor,    or   c-'overal    aL   o.    tliiiG   are    lifted   to    tn(3    c.-^'r,    a 
their   r>ize. 
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Photograph  showing  the  manner  in  v;hich  the  empty  cars  are 
dravm  through  under  the  Decker  loader,  thus  allowing  the'  loader  to 
begin  at  one  end  of  a  string  of  eirpties  and  load  each  in  turn  as  it 
makes  its  v/ay  toward  the  other  end. 
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Russol  cars  loaded  and  in  readiness  tc  be  taken  to  the  mills 
at  Duluth.  These  cars  are  loaded  with  from  four  to  six  thousand  board 
leet  each. 
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I  hotorraph  ohovn.np  the  Planner  in  vhich  the  enptv  cnrs   a^-e 
drarn  throi;-h  under  the  Decker  loader,  tl'us  al  lowing  the'  loader  to 
hepn  ar,  one  end  of  a  ctrinf-  of  eiTDtleB  and  load  each  in  turn  aa  it 
pakes  Its  way  tov;ard  the  other  end. 
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RuBsol  Gears  loaded  and  in  roadinooo  tc  he  taken  to  th.e  niHr. 
at  Duluth.  ThesG  care  arc  loaded  witli  froni  four  to  l^ix  thousand  board 
loet  each. 
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Mr.  John  Millcn,  Gen.  Manager, 

LONSDALE  BUILDING.  DULUTH.  MINN. 

Please  settle  with.._.^^_^^^^^x^^jL.J2^  for 

,^,^j.i<.j2rr,.^^.4  7-}  Days'  Lahor,jjyi:^^i^^^I^^;u<^  i^f  Dollars  per  mo. 
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Balance  due  on  this  order. 
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Ill 


This  order  is  subject  to  correc- 
\m   tion  and  to  deduction  for  any  in- 
2   debtedness  due  from  the  payee,  at 
the  s:enerai  office  of  the  Company. 


Ledger  Credits, 
Total  Credits, 
Less  Camp  Account, 
Balance  Due, 
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"^^^^^Foreman, 
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Order  used  by  the  Al^;or-3mith  Company  in  paying  their 
enployees .  Thes©  orders  can  be  cashed  at  any  hotel,  bank,  or  store 
in  the  region,  and  the  amount  of  this  order  gives  one  an  idea  of 
the  short  time  during  which  some  of  the  men  stick  to  a  job*  This  is 
a  real  order,  properly  made  out,  but  was  not  called  for  because  thft 
owner  feared  that  he  owed  an  account  instead  of  having  a  few  cents 
due  him*  The  precautions  taken  against  the  changing  of  the  amount 
of  the  due  bill  should  be  noticed. 
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Alger,  Smith  &  Co. 
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An  order  for  supplies  for  the  blacksmith  shop. 
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Destination 
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ALGER,  SMITH  S'  CO., 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Report  of  logs  hauled  to     >^  ►^^— ^^ 


during  the  wee 
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BY  WHOM  SKIDDED 

Mark 

No.  of 
Cars 

WHITE  PINE 

NORWAY 

TOTALS 
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Feet 

Pieces 

Feet 

Pieces 

Feet 
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Form  of  blank  used  in  reporting  the  number  and  species  of 
logs  shipped  to  Duluth  each  week.  White  pine  is  listed  separa.- 
Lively,  and  all  other  species  are  listed  as  "  Norway". 
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No Gamp. 

WEEKLY  REPORT  OF  FARES  CHARGED  TO  MEN  FOR  CREDIT  OF 
THE  DULUTH  &  NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


Date 


NAME 


Amount 


Total, 


NAME 


...190... 

Amount 


NAME 


Total, 


Total, 


Amount 


lii   '' 


!i! 


Foreman 


to 
is 


The  ahovo  blank  i.s  used  to  keep  track  of  the  fares  charred 
the  camps  by  the  Duluth  and  TTorthern  Minnesota  Railroad,  and 
self  explanatory. 
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Blank  form  used  in  reporting  minor  accidents  happening 
to  employees  of  the  Alger-Smith  Camps. 
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I  HIS  CERTIFIES,  That 


Has  paid  fees  for  the  month  of. 
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«//rf  /.v  piitiihd  to  Hospital  Services  at   the  Bl/DD 
HOSPITAL,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
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HOSPITAL   '■•ICKET   FURHISIIED   EMPLOYERS. 
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ACCIDENT    REPORT 


NO. 


Company 


Camp 


1.     Name  of  person   injured 


.Check  No.. 


2.     Kind  of  work  in  which  he  was  employed  and  where  working  and  what  doing-  at  time  of  accident. 


3.     Who  was  in  immediate  charg-e  of  the  work  ?. 


4.     Day  and  hour  when  accident  occurred 


.M.. 


5.     Were  you  present 


.Give  your  position  with   reference  to  person  injured 


.190. 


6.     Names  and  addresses  of  all  witnesses  and  persons  in  vicinity  whether  employes  or  not. 


NAME 


OCCUPAflON 


p.  O.  ADDRESS 


7.     Statements  of  Witnesses. 


! 


\\   A 


8.     Statement  or  remarks  of  injured  person.     Docs  he  blame  anyone  other  than  himself? 


The  use  of  this  report  blank  signifies  that  the  above  injuries  and  accident   are   not   considered   by    me 
important  and  that  the  results  thereof  will  not  be  of  importance. 


Reported   I  >  \' 


iH 


Dated  at 


1% 


Occupation- - 

Superintendent,  Foreman,  Clerk  or  Witness,  so  state. 
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THE  LOKE  PINE 

The  distant  mountain  is  the  Back  Allegheny. 
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THE   LOKS   PINE 

The  distant  raovmtain  is  the  Back  Allegheny. 

7/ATOGA     TOST   VIRGINIA 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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THE  TOMB  LUMBER  COMPANY 
WATOGA  VEST  VIRGINIA 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  LUMBER  REGION 

This  operation  Is  situated  in  the  north  central 
part  of  the  great  Appalachian  hardwood  region,  being  in 
Pocahontas  county.  West  Virginia*  The  vrhole  of  Pocahontas 
county  is  rough  and  rvigged,  including  as  it  does  the  high 
range  of  the  main  Allegheny  on  its  eastern  or  Virginia 
boundary,  the  rapid  Greenbrier  River  through  its  center, 
and  the  PacK:  Allegheny  with  other  short  ranges  to  the  west. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  variable,  the  changes  talcing 
place  with  unusual  rapidity.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
is  50^  while  the  precipitation  is  45 #7  inches. 

About  twenty  years  timber  buyers  secured  a  large 
amount  of  white  pine  stumpage  on  creeks  tributarj''  to  the 
Greenbrier  River.  Previous  to  this  any  trees  that  were 
cut  were  used  in  farra  work  or  were  burnt.  The  select 
white  pine  was  taken  to  the  river,  by  tramroad  in  some 
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cases  and  the  log??  were  driven  ten  to  eighty  or  more  miles 
to  Ronceverte  whei^  they  w^re  sawed  into  Iranber  to  be  ship- 
ped east  and  west  over  the  main  line  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  driving  was  continued  until  a  few 
years  ago*  About  fifteen  years  ago  agents  for  a  paper 
company  bouglit  a  large  tract  about  eighty  miles  from  Ronce- 
verte  and  the  C  &  0  agreed  to  build  a  branch  line  up  the 
river  on  condition  that  t^ia  paper  people  would  contract 
to  furnish  thirty  cars  of  freight  each  day.  The  advent 
of  the  railroad  in  1898  opened  up  a  great  new  region  to 
the  sawmill  and  v,rithin  the  decade  a  series  of  baiad  mills 
was  put  in  covering  practically  every  creek  flowing  into 
the  Greenbrier  River.  Logging  in  this  region  has  been  dis- 
tinctly a  railroad  proposition  ever  since  the  timber  near 
the  river  became  scarce.  Even  in  driving,  since  the  rail- 
road was  built,  the  crews  were  sheltered  and  fed  in  work 
trains  rather  than  in  the  old  style  nrks.  The  introduct- 
ion of  the  stean  lo^  loader  is  responsible  in  large  ineas- 
ure  for  the  profitableness  of  West  Virginia  railroad  log- 
ging. The  general  success  of  the  lumber  business  in  thin 
region  is  due  in  some  degree  to  advantageous  stumpage 
prices  but  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  operators  are 
almost  all  men  who  have  learned  the  business  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  have  lost  little  by  -nwise  experiments  while 
they  have  gained  much  by  knowing  just  how  to  utilize  im- 
proved machinery  and  also  how  to  dispose  of  the  manufact- 
ured Product . 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  FOREST  REGION 


The  moimtalnous  portions  of  West  Virginia  are  val- 
uable for  coal,  for  liimber,  or  for  both.  These  two  re- 
sources have  been  developed  together  in  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years  and  the  development  will  continue  until  the 
present  supply  of  each  is  exhausted*  Under  the  present 
regime  West  Virginia  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
production  of  coal  and  lumber,  but  in  the  future,  with 
the  exhaustion  of  the  coal,  lumber  v^ill  take  a  more  and 
more  prominent  position  in  the  economy  of  the  state. 
West  Virginia  will  probably  always  stand  high  among  the 
eastern  lumber  stc;.tes  because  so  large  a  part  of  her  area 
is  unsuited  for  agriculture  or  even  for  profitable  grazing. 
The  adoption  of  someiTha.t  intensive  forestry  following  the 
inevitable  rise  in  sta^age  prices  will  justifi''  tlio  use 
for  wood  production  of  some  lands  now  cleared  of  timber • 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  tiiaber  lands  of  Poca- 
hontas Coi^nty  are  well  concentrated  as  to  ownership.  Twe- 
ty  years  ago  most  of  the  old  settlers  had  small  tracts  about 
their  cabins,  while  some  of  them  held  large  areas.  At 
that  time  Airpalachian  timber  land  was  almost  valueless 
and  the  first  of  the  buyers  succeeded  in  getting  title  to 
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large  areas  at  ridiculously  small  prices •  The  natives 
soon  found,  however,  that  they  were  not  receiving  the  troie 
worth  of  their  land  and  prices  went  up  rapidly  until  now 
many  owners  of  small  tracts  are  aslcLng  far  more  than  they 
are  likely  to  reali?:e  for  some  y^ars.   so  at  the  present 
time  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  is  held  by 
corporate  interests  and  in  large  holdings,  although  the 
small,  privately  ormed  tracts  amoimt  in  the  aggregate  to 
a  considerable  .proportion  of  the  whole. 

Sturapage  prices  are  not  well  defined  in  this  region* 
Lirabermen  refuse  to  buy  except  by  acquiring  exclusive  right 
to  the  land  ond  everything  on  it*  The  average  price  paid 
per  thousand,  however,  is  probably  1^2 #50  to  |3*00  for  hard- 
woods or  hemlock  and  |4#00  for  spruce*  There  has  been 
little  fluctuation  in  the  price,  the  only  change  being  a 
rather  steady  rise. 

m 

Pocahontas  County  has  three  specific  types  of  for- 
est, depending  for  their  distribution  upon  altitude  and 
moisture  conditions.  The  hardwood  type  is  found  in  the 
broader  valleys  and  on  the  slope ?^.  and  ridges  of  the  lower 
mountains.  The  hemlock  type  is  confined  to  moist  n^Trow 
valleys  and  to  shady  northern  and  eastern  slopes  in  the 
lower  mountains.  Above  an  altitude  of  four  thousand  feet 
red  spruce  is  the  predominant  tree  and  forms  dense  foref ts 
in  mixtin-e  with  oth^^r  trees  typical  of  the  Canadian  bor%» 
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The  hardwood  type  is  made  up  of  an  irregu.lar  mixture 
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BETTER  QUALITY  HARr^OOD  STAND 

Showing  large  white  oak,  with  chestnut,  cucum- 
ber, and  red  oak. 

WATOCtA     V/EST   VIRGINIA 
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BETTER   QUALIT  '    H'\Ki''^OOD   STAND 

Showinc  large  white  oak,  with  chestnut,   cucijcn- 
ber,   and  red  oaJc. 
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POORER  QUALITY  HARDWOOD  TYPE 

After  cutting.  The  expoBure  is  to  the 
south  and  the  place  is  near  the  top  of  a 


high  ridge. 
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POORER  QUALITY  HARWOOD  TYPE 

After  cutting'.  The  expoKur^  is  to  the 
south  and  the  placo  is  near  the  top  of  a 


high  ridge. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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of  trees  characteristic  of  the  latitude  of  Virginia —  red, 
white,  and  rook  oaks,  chestnut,  cucumber,  hickory,  and  a 
niOTber  of  unimportant  species,  being  represented.  As  a 
general  thing  the  type  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  its  optimum* 
The  trees  are  rather  crooked,  considerably  injured  by  rot- 
ten knots  and  bad  stumps  and,  in  general,  show  poor  \'itai- 
ity*  The  average  stand  is  from  five  to  ten  thousand  board 
feet  per  acre,  the  average  being  greatly  reduced  by  areas 
on  which  there  are  only  a  few  merchantable  trees  per  acre* 
A  number  cf  better  than  average  stands  ran  close  to  nine 
thousand  board  feet  on  ocular  estimate  r^nd  a  few  select- 
ed acres  would  scale  more  than  twice  this  amoimt*  The  low 
saddles  and  moist er  mountain  sides  might  be  included  in 
an  upper  cove  type  where  there  are  fair  standB  of  chest- 
nut and  red  oak  while  the  higher  ridges  and  dr^'-  slopes  wx 
with  their  poor  stands  of  rock  :^k  and  chestnut  forn  anoth- 
er subtype. 

The  hemlock  type  is  of  great  importance  comraercial- 
ly.  Species  com;':ion  to  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  found  here, 
the  trees  being  present  as  follows:- 


If 


Henaock 

70';4 

Gray  Birch 

10 

White  Oak 

5 

White  Pine 

8 

Virginia  Pine  2 


others 


10 


The  species  representation  in  mmibers  of  trees  is 
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FIRST  CLASS  HEMLOCK   STAND 
LICKING  ISLAND  RUN 
WATOGA        V/EST   VIRGINIA 
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FIRST   CLASS   HSMLOCK   STAND 
LICKING  ISLA!CD  RUN 
\7AT0CtA        west   VIRCrlTTIA 
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SPRUCE   ON  CHEAT   MOUNTAIH 

The  large  tree  at  the  left  is  a  birch. 

CASH        7/EST  VIRGINIA 
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SPRUCE  ON  CTr-lAT  MCUW'rAlK 

The  large  tree  at  the  left  is  a  birch. 

CASH    VfEST  VIRGINIA 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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no  good  indication  as  to  the  voitime  of  merchantable  tiia- 
ber  by  species,  because  the  liardwoods  are  usually  infer- 
ior in  quality*  Rhododendron  and  laurel  are  abundant  in 

s 

the  hemlock  type.  Stands  run  from  101!  to  25M  per  acre 
and  even  more.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  he.i- 
lock  type  follows  rather  closely  the  Mauch  Chunk  shale 
which  forms  the  stream  beds,  while  the  hardwood  type  is 
found  on  the  overlying  Pottnvi2le  conglomerate. 

The  spruce  type  is  found  at  elevations  of  three 
thousand  to  fifty- five  hvindred  feet,  the  forest  being 
much  like  the  same  class  of  woods  on  the  Canadian  border. 
The  species  are  represented  about  as  follows  in  a  typical 


forest :- 


spruce 

Gray  Birch 
Other  Birches 
Cherry 
Beech 


others 


80^ 
2$ 
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Stands  averc.ge  probably  12  M  feet  per  acre,  but  m 
maximum  stands  of  50  M  are  to  be  foimd. 

The  rock  is  chiefly  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

The  average  owner  in  this  region  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  forestry  and  wants  to  see  it  practiced —  on 
some  one  else's  land.  The  lumbermen  are  not  looking  for 
a  long  time  investment  but  for  a  short  time  investment  in 
which  their  skill  can  produce  profits  quickly.  There  is 
a  desire  to  turn  the  noney  over  often  and  tliis  can  best 
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be  accomplished  by  the  present  system.  The  luinbarioen 
feel  that  they  must  skin  off  the  land  while  the  railroad 
track  is  down* 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  TRACT    OP    THE  TOlfB   LUlffiER  COMPANY 
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The  Tomb  Lumber  ComiDany  owns  10,329  acres  of  rugged 
land  ;)ust  east  of  the  Greenbrier  River  at  about  the  cent- 
ral point  of  the  county.  Of  this  land  approximately  4200 
acres  belong  to  the  hemlock  type,  while  the  remainder  ir 
covered  with  hardwoods  •  The  land  was  purchased  by  the 
J  R  Droney  Lumber  Company,  a  promoting  concern.  Mr  Droney 
entered  the  region  about  four  years  ago  and  quietly  bought 
up  the  small  lots  of  timber  vmtil  he  had  gained  control 
of  practically  the  entire  area  enclosed  by  the  present 
boimdary,  the  exceptions  being  a  few  small  farms  on  the 
interior.  The  prices  paid  by  Mr  Proney  are  not  known,  but 
after  installing  a  band  mill,  the  town,  and  the  logging 
railroad,  he  sold  the  land  to  the  Tomb  Lvmiber  company  at 
135.00  per  acre  for  the  hemlock  and  |l8.00  per  acre  for 
the  hardwood. 

The  hardwood  type  may  be  divided,  as  indicated  be- 
fore, into  a  first  and  a  second  class,  the  better  qual- 
ity being  foimd  in  upper  coves,  low  saddles  in  the  ridge? 
and  the  north  slopes  of  the  hills  generally,  while  the 
poorer  quality  is  foiind  on  south  slopes  and  the  tops  of 
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BETTER  QUALITY  CHESTNUT 

The  stand  was  estimated  to  be  7700  board  feet 


per  acre. 
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hill 8  as  well  as  on  small  areas  that  have  TDsen  especially 
injured  in  the  past  by  fires*  The  proportion  of  good  to 
poor  by  area  is  about  as  three  to  two* 

The  representation  of  trees  by  species  is  about  the 
same  for  both  qualities  and  may  be  indicated  in  percent- 
ages as  follows:- 


Chestnut 


Red  Oaks 


White  Oaks 


60^0 
20fo 
12fo 


Yellow  Pine,  Cucumber,  Poplar,  Maple,  B 


Birches,  etc# 


e<fo 


The  stands  are  mixed  seedling  and  sprout,  the  lat- 
ter being  more  prominent  in  chestnut,  but  apparently  not 
very  important  in  any  other  species. 

The  silvical  condition  of  the  hardwood  type  may  be 
said,  in  general,  to  be  rather  poor,  the  inferior  quality, 
of  co'urse,  shovring  the  more  decided  evidences  of  poor 
thrift*  The  density  is  not  satisfactory,  stands  being  es- 
pecially open  and  of  poorer  quality*  Much  of  the  stand 
is  over-mature  and  on  the  verge  of  decline,  while  many 

trees  are  actually  decreasing  in  x'^alue  every  day.  It  is 

the 
somewhat  discouraging  to  find  general  indicatictis  of  lack 

of  thrift  even  in  the  younger  trees.  Among  the  indication* 
referred  to  are  dsad  spike  limbs,  rotten  knots,  and  over- 
abundant moss.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
trees  are  crooked,  and  some  are  even  gnarled.  Injury  from 
fungous  rots  and  boring  insects  is  abundant,  in  fact  a  per- 
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fectly  sound  log  of  large  ^ze   is  unusual.  Insect  dam- 
age is,  however,  rather  closely  confined  to  over-mature 
red  oaks  and  chestnut,  and  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
organic  injirries  are  of  importance  in  the  older  trees  alone • 
so  they  should  not  cause  much  trouble  in  any  young  trees 
that  may  be  left  in  cutting.  Fires  have  done  considerable 
damage  by  injuring  the  bases  of  old  trees  and  by  destroy- 
ing reproduction  as  well  as  by  favoring  the  growth  of  such 
forest  weeds  a^  rhododendron,  azalea,  and  sweet  fern. 
Promising  clumps  of  chestnut  sprouts  on  the  ridge  just 
east  of  Webster  Branch  have  been  practically  destroyed 
by  fire  and  in  the  cut  over  areas  in  general  are  allowed 
to  be  burnt,  the  future  value  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
The  soil  of  most  of  the  hardwood  ty^-e  comes  from  the  Potts- 
ville  conglomerate  and  is  a  rather  dry  sandy  loam,  moist- 
ure conditions  being,  of  coiirse,  better  on  the  northe^-n 
slopes  and  in  the  coves.  In  fact,  soil  moisture  condi-  - 
tions  seem  to  detemine  the  quality  of  the  forest  on  a 


site. 


Stands  average  as  follows :- 


Chestnut 
White  Oaks 


First  quality 
5750  3  P 


1250 


Second  quality 
3000  B  P 


1000 


Red  Oaks 


Others 
Total 


1000 


1000 


7000  B  F  or  better 


750 
250 


5000 


Values  r\m  from  #2.50  to  §3.00  per  thousand  on  the  stump. 
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The  land  was  cut  over  probably  fifteen  years 
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The  type  Is  cut  clear  to  a  limit  of  6»  to  8"  and 
at  present  about  a  fifth  of  the  area  has  been  covered. 
The  value  of  this  harvested  land  is  usually  quoted  at  ^3.00 
although  the  pwners  ^^ould  experience  some  difficulty  in 
selling  it  at  that  figure*  Prom  a  casual  examination  of 
the  cut-over  hardvrood  land  one  would  be  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute very  little  value  to  the  reproduction •  On  closer 
observation,  however,  the  ground  does  not  look  so  desol- 
ate and  some  places  as,  for  instance,  the  ravines  near 
the  mouth  of  Chicken  House  Sun,  where  saplings  were  left 

a  few  years  ago  in  logging,  show  considerable  promise  of 

* 

a  satisfactory  second  crop.  Other  places,  as  on  the  ridge 
to  the  left  of  v/ebsterBranch  and  just  'back  of  Watoga,  show 
encoiiraging  stands  of  young  chestnut,  oak,  and  soft  rnaple, 
mostly  f*om  seed.  On  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  the 
sprout  trees  will  be  of  more  value  than  the  seedlings  in 
the  stand  that  is  now  growing  on  the  cut-over  hardwood 
land.  This  opinion  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  seed- 
lings and  saplings  left  are  often  either  badly  injured  or 
crooked,  while  the  new  sprouts  will  come  on  rapidly,  shad- 
ing out  the  seedlings  and  will  give  straight  boles. 

The  lienaoch  type  on  the  Tomb  tract  is  made  up  quite 
uniformly  as  indicated  fo--  the  whole  forest  region  of  Poc- 
ahontas county.  The  trees  are,  of  course,  from  seeds,  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  hardwood  sprouts. 

Silvical  conditions  are  in  general  good,  although 
the  large  white  pine  trees  are  badly  moss-grown.  The  stand 
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SKID  ROAD 
Through  fair  quality  chestnut  and  oaK  stand. 
Notice  the  trees  left  after  cutting. 
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Notice  the  trees  left  after  cutting. 
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is  very  dense  and  the  softwood  trees  are  nearly  all  large 
and  approaching  maturity  •  Injury  from  insects  and  fungi 
is  almost  negligible,  but  the  severe  fire  of  last  summer 
caused  the  killing  of  practically  all  of  the  trees  on  the 
area  that  it  covered.  The  completeness  of  the  destruction 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  protecting  the  coniferous  type. 

The  soil  is  chiefly  from  the  Mauch  Chunk  shale 
and  has  a  good  degree  of  moisture.  Rhododendron  flour- 
ishes abundantly  under  the  hemlock,  and  for  this  reason 
there  is  practically  no  young  growth,  stands  per  acre  run 


about  as  follows:- 

Hemlock 


White  Pine 
Virginia  Pine 


Mixed  Hardwoods 


Total 


10000—16000  B  F 

1000 

500 

1000 

12500 — 18500 


Stumpage  prices  for  hemlock  and  pine  are  about  the 
same  as  for  Inrdwoods,  but  the  conifers  are  considered 
much  better  purchases  because  of  ease  of  manufacti:ire,  uni- 
formity of  the  stock  that  must  be  carried  in  the  lumber 
yard,  and  the  much  greater  ease  with  which  the  soft  woods 
may  be  sold.  Hemlock  and  pine  may  be  dvimped  on  the  mark- 
et at  any  time  in  large  quantities  with  good  assurance  of 
profitable  sale,  while  the  hardwoods  must  be  handled  with 
a  good  deal  of  patience  and  care. 

The  type  is  cut  clear  and  nothing  is  left  alive, 
especially  where  logs  have  been  loaded,  or  where  fire  has 
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CUT  OVER  HEMLOCK  TYPE 

The  character  of  a  spur  track  is  shown,  as  well 
as  cook's  stable,  heyond  which  the  main  track, 
runs  down  to  the  right. 

LICKING  ISLAND  RUN 
WATOGA   WEST  VIRGINIA 
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CUT  OVER  HEMLCCK  TYPE 

The  character  of  a  spur  tracK  is  shown,  as  well 
as  cook's  stnble,  beyond  which  the  main  txacK. 

runs  down  to  the  right. 
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gone  tlirough  the  slash*  something  over  a  third  of  the  hom- 
locX  type  has  been  cut  and  the  value  per  acre  of  this 
land  is  rather  hard  to  appreciate.  However,  it  is  held 
at  #3 #00  per  acre»  No  use  is  made  of  the  land  and  if  fires 
are  kept  out,  it  may  be  seeded  up  by  one  of  those  process- 
es that  Nat\:ire  uses  in  such  cases*  Present  reproduction 
is  negligible,  a  fov/  red  maples  and  x^orthless  shrubs  be- 
ing the  only  woody  forms  in  sight  on  nost  of  the  area* 

Taxation  in  Pocahontas  county  is  rather  arbitrary* 
Last  year  the  ta:'  on  the  whole  business  of  the  Tonib  oomr- 
pany  was  $1650*  This  covered  the  land,  mill,  town,  and 
railroad*  Cut-over  land  is  assessed  at  a  few  dollars 
per  acre*  The  tax  system  should  be  changed  so  that  the  s 
store,  the  mill,  the  standing  timber,  and  the  cut-over 
lands  are  taxed  separately.  Standing  timber  should  be 
assessed  at  full  value,  while  the  cut-over  should  proba- 
bly be  exempt  from  taxation  on  condition  that  certain 
definite  neasures  are  taken  for  insuring  a  second  crop  of 
timber. 

The  tract  has  been  lumbered  about  three  years,  al- 
though the  business  was  not  very  energetically  pushed  vn- 
til  March,  1909,  when  the  present  owners  took  char£;e* 

■ 

Previous  to  thas  Mr  Droney  kept  up  the  operati-n  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  buyers*  To  complete  the  limbering 
of  the  Tomb  tract  require  from  four  to  six  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  cutting. 

The  present  owners  are  in  the  lumber  business  for 
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present  profits  and,  imless  they  can  see  a  chance  to  real- 
ise a  good  interest  on  a  forest  investment,  they  will 
prefer  to  put  their  money  inhere  it  will  bring  qiiicker 
and  better  returns.  They  realize  that  cut-over  lands 
can  be  made  to  prodi^ce  good  crops  of  timber,  but  they  do 

not  care  to  wait  for  the  time  when  the  second  crop  would 
be  mature. 

The  present  method  of  handling  the  tract  is  entire 
ly  justified  from  the  financial  standpoint.  The  invest- 
ors, being  yo^jng  and  aggressive,  want  to  get  the  greatest 
profit  from  the  tract  and  then  move  to  a  new  field  where 
they  can  repeat  the  process.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
county  and  of  the  state  the  policy  is  not  so  satisfactory-r 


The  value  of  the  land  is  being  greatly  reduced  for  the 
future  and  the  state  and  county  will  be  deprived  of  a 
source  of  revenue.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  in- 
dustry is  a  great  i:resent  benefit  to  the  region,  but  the 
benefit  night  be  made  auch  more  permanent,  and  hence  more 
thoroughly  satisfactory  by  a  more  conservative  method  of 
operation. 

The  leaving  of  a  coui)le  of  hemlocks  to  each  acre 
of  that  typw  would  insure  a  good  second  growth.  Wind- firm 
trees  of  poor  quality  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  rather 
than  on  the  bottom  land  will  give  good  seeding  at  the 
lowest  cost.  The  hardwood  type  shoiad,  in  the  main,  be 
cut  clear  as  at  present.  The  succeeding  sprouts,  however, 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  seed  up  the  tract  by  leaving 
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some  of  the  trees  to  attain  large  size  and  the  type  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sufTer  from  fire. 

Little  is  done  in  the  way  of  fire  protection  and 
little  activity  is  really  necessary.  Any  fires  that  have 
started  have  been  fron  carelessness  of  people  in  the  woods 
or  possibly  from  incendiarism.  The  mill  force  and  logging 
crewsaare  taXen  out  in  case  of  serious  fire  and  the  fight- 
ing is  with  shovels,  with  branches,  and  by  back-firing. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  district  fire  warden,  who 
may  or  may  not  be  on  the  job,  is  the  only  iian  who  can  leg- 
ally set  a  bacX-fire.  His  ability  in  tlie  line  of  fire  c 
control  is  often  subject  to  question.  The  cost  of  fire 
protection  and  fire  fighting  amounts  to  less  than  a  cent 
per  thousand  board  feet  cut#  The  good  will  of  the  natives 
should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  practicable  and  the  en- 
gines should  use  spark  arresters  in  the  dangerous  seasons 
of  the  yerv  • 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  BUSINESS  GP  THE  CONCERN 


The  Torab  Limber  Company  is  a  corporCl&ion  of  which 
Mr  H  B  Tomb  is  President,  Mr  A  P  Mershcn  is  Vice-president, 
and  Mip  W  A  Tomb  is  Secretary  and  Treasiirer.  Mr  Porsythe 
is  the  local  manager  at  Watoga,  West  Virginia.  The  com- 
pany is  primarily  interested  in  the  wholesaling  of  liim- 
ber,  their  specialties  being  hemlock  and  North  Carolina 
pine#  their  offices  are  located  in  Philadelphia.  Y/hile 
they  are  most  prominent  as  dealers,  the  Tomb  brothers  have 


had  considerable  experience  in  operating  small  mills. 


r;i 


Their  work  has  been  in  Pennsylvania  chiefly,  but  later  in 
Virginia,  and  about  a  year  ago  they  took  their  present 
3 Ob  in  West  Virginia.  The  National  Hardwood  Association 
is  the  principle  com-nercial  organization  to  which  the 
firm  belongs. 

The  business  of  the  firm  amounts  to  approximately 
|150,000  per  year*  The  annual  cut  of  lumber  in  1909  was 
as  indicated  in  Table  I.  The  extreme  fluctuation  in  the 
henalock  cut  is  due  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  of 
th  at  species  is  manufactured  soon  after  the  peeling  seas- 
on closes.  A  snail  number  of  days  work  in  July  is  due  to 
the  fact  t::at  both  Mr  W  A  Tomb  and  Mr  Porsythe  were  sick 
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TABLE  I 


LUMBER  CUT  BY   MONTHS     1909 


/^ 


MONTH        OAK       HARD-     HEM-        TABLE   SQUARES  TOTAL        NO 
BILLS     WOODS     LOCK        TOPS  DAYS 


M     BF     M     BP     M  BP 


PCS 


PCS       M     BP 


PEB 


108 


546 


673 


22 


MAR 

147 

685 

15 

2,030 

550 

849 

27 

APR 

82 

631 

17 

4,012 

1,200 

730 

24 

MAY 

108 

572 

98 

2,714 

150 

778 

24  1/2 

JUN 

82 

377 

456 

2,897 

915 

24 

JUL 

70 

283 

351 

2,190 

450 

704 

17  1/2 

AUG 

558 

449 

524 

3,668 

725 

1,030 

25  1/2 

SEP 

95 

403 

310 

3,790 

750 

808 

23 

OCT 

67 

335 

682 

1,017 

350 

1,083 

24   1/2 

NOV 

112 

589 

231 

3,667 

932 

932 

w 

24 

DEC 

111 
1,041 

5, 

325 
,196 

219 

1,990 

800 
4,975 

656 

16 

TOTAL 

2,905  24,975 

9,159 

252 

AVEKAGE 

CUT 

PER  DAY 

36, 

,  347     B 

F 

TABLE  II 


LATH  AND  STAVE  CUT   BY  MONTHS     1909 


/30 


MONTH        HEiaOCK        CHESTNUT 

LATH  LATH 


FEB 
UAH 

APR 
MAY 

JUN 

JUL 

AUG 

SEP 

OCT 

NOV 

SEC 


4,400 
3,050 
25,250 
115,000 
178,100 
219,050 
108,050 
277,700 


64,500 
51,950 
50,850 
47,550 
28,350 

30,650 
50,500 
32,600 
13,360 


72,250  38,800 


POPLAR 
LATH 

3,500 
3,800 
1,400 
1,800 
1,350 
1,150 
6,250 
3,150 
150 


82,200  90,500  1,300 


150 


PINE 
LATH 

1,200 

2,600 

3,750 

6,650 

850 

850 

6,300 

100 

6,550 

14,000 

7,300 


STAVES 


3,100 
4,185 
4,390 
2,017 

1,925 
7,910 
9 ,  359 
5,800 
7,059 
4,125 


TOTAL  1,085,050    509,610    24,000     48,150     48,970 

Note:  Poplar  includes  tulip,  cucumber,  and  basswood. 
Pine  includes  white  pine  and  Virginia  pine. 
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at  that  tina.  In  December  the  men  were  given  tiro  weeks  off 
but  the  sentiment  of  the  company  is  that  it  will  be  better 
to  run  up  to  the  day  before  Christmas  next  year. 

The  principal  markets  for  the  lumber  ft-om  the  Wato- 
ga  mill  are  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburg,  consid- 
erable oak  bill  stuff  is  sent  to  Prance  and  Germany  through 
an  exporting  company,  staves  are  shipped  to  Lorain, Ohio, 
where  they  are  used  for  porcelain  ware  barrels.  Table  tops 
and  squares  are  sent  to  various  furniture  factories  within 
easy  reach,  cull  grades,  especially  soft  wood,  go  west  at 
♦ll.OO  per  M  to  manufacturers  of  agrictatural  machinery  for 
crating.  Oak  mine  planks  in  eight  to  ten  foot  lengths  and 
4/4  to  6/4  bring  #14.50  to  #16.00  in  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. A  considerable  amoujit  of  oak  is  sawed  3x4  to  be 
used  as  pit  rails,  the  market  being  the  same,  but  the  price 
better  than  in  the  case  of  planks.  Hemlock  slabs  are  sold 
to  the  Empire  Kindling  wood  company  at  Watoga.  The  box  board 
business  has  not  been  tried,  but  is  being  considered  at  pres- 


ent. 


Shipping  hard  woods  to  Philadelphia  costs  17^  per 
cwt,  16^  to  Pittsburg,  I5y^  to  Baltimore,  wliiie  Hemlock  costs 
14/.  to  Philadelphia.  The  cheaper  rate  for  hemlock  is  due 
to  the  much  lower  value  of  the  soft  wood,  the  hemlock  being 
appraised  at  approximately  #400  per  car,  while  hardwood  is 
worth  #700  to  #800.  Green  oak  weighs  5500  lb  per  M  but  cges 
to  4000^*4500  in  four  months.  Hemlock  weighs  40  lb  per 
cubic  foot  r/hen  green,  but  seasons  to  25  lb  in  30  to  60 
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days.     Freight  is  sent  to  Ronceverte,  where  it  goes  onto 
the  niain  line  of  the   C  &  0  for  shipment  east  to  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  or  west   to  Pittsburg  and  other  points • 
The  cars  are  weighed  at  Ronceverte  and  if  a  heavy  snowfall 
covers  the  cars,   the  extra  weight  is  credited  to  the  rail- 
road,  although  it  will  probably  all  be  gone  before  the 
shipment  is  delivered •     The  limber  company  pays  about  two- 
thirds  of  the   frei^t  bill. 

The  lumber  costs  about  |9.71  on  the  cars.     Logs  de- 
livered at  the  mill  cost  $7 .OS.     The  cost  of  sawing  is 
|l.84  per  M,  while  piling  in  the  yards  and  loading  on  the 
cars  cost  55^  and  44^  respectively • 

Insurance  on  the  plant  is  #3.50,  while  |2.85  is 
charged  on  the  lumber. 

All  logging  is  by   contract  of  which  the  following 
is  a  sanple:- 


COPY 

This  agreement  entered  into  this  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  between  the  Tomb  Lumber  Company,  a  corporation, 
party  of  the  first  part,  and  Siranons  and  Thomas,  partners, 
party  of  the  second  part,  witnefiseth: 

THAT,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  one  dollar  and  other  considerations  here- 
inafter set  out,  hereby  agrees  to  cut  and  deliver  all  of 
the  timber  standing  on  a  boundary  of  land  situated  direct- 
ly back  of  mill  and  to  cut  the  full  watershed  of  run 
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knoTTO  as  Fall  Run,  this  teing  the  only  vvn   lying  between 
Webster's  Branch  and  Chicken  House  Run«  Logs  to  be  cut  d 
down  to  six  inches  if  straight,  and  all  rotten  buttB  to 
be  cut  offuntil  soimd,  and  logs  to  be  cut  into  such  lengths 
as  may  be  designated  by  party  of  the  first  part*  It  is  f 
further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part  are  to  coiurnence  work  at  once  and  to  complete  same 
on  or  before  May  1,  1910*  it  is  further  understood  and 
agreed  tha.t  party  of  second  part  are  to  keep  35  or  40  M 
B  P  of  logs  at  foot  of  hill  or  in  such  place  that  they  can 
keep  the  mill  stocked  for  two  d.^iys  at  a  time  at  any  time 
party  of  first  part  may  need  them  and  that  no  logs  ore  to 
be  put  in  the  pond  when  pond  is  already  full.  It  is  furth- 
er understood  and  agreed  that  party  of  second  part  shall 
have  the  right  to  build  skidways  back  of  pond  and  pile 
logs  on  these  skidv/ays  in  such  a  manner  that  aame  can  be 
rolled  into  pond,  the  skidways  to  be  built  so  that  it  is 
a  down-hillrroll  all  the  way  to  the  pond.  It  is  further 
understood  and  agreed  that  all  logs  are  to  be  scaled  as 
rolled  into  the  pond,  by  the  Doyle  scale  rule,  all  logs 
under  eight  inches  to  be  coixnted  eight  inches.   it  is  furth- 
er understood  and  agreed  that  party  of  the  first  part  are 
Uo  pay  to  party  of  second  part  the  sum  of  Five  Dollars  (#5 
(♦5»00)  per  M  feet  for  all  logs  put  into  the  pond  during 
the  preceding  month,  settlements  to  be  made  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  each  month. 
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SIGNED  (Party  of  second  Part) 


SIGNED  (Party  of  First  Part) 
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Signed  this  29th  day  of  November,  1909. 


The  follovring  is  the  contract  of  a  leading  jobber:- 


COPY 


This  agreenisnt,  made  and  entered  into  this  14th 
day  of  April,  1910,  between  the  Tomb  Lumber  Coini>3Jiy,  a  cor- 
poration, party  of  the  first  party,  and  A  J  Cook,  pa  rty  of 
the  second  part,  witnesseth 

THAT,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  the  sura  of  One  Dollar  (^1»00),  and 
other  considerations  hereinafter  set  out,  hereby  agrees  to 
cut  and  deliver  the  timber  on  a  boundary  of  land  omed  by 
the  party  of  the  first  part  and  known  as  "Island  Lick  Run", 
commencing  at  the  standing  timber  and  cut  and  deliver  the 
timber  clean  as  he  goes  up  the  hollow,  cutting  the  whole 
watershed,  including  the  side  hollows,  but  not  to  cut  any 
timber  ahead  of  where  the  railroad  is  completed  and  the 
steel  l?ad  down,  but  if  the  steel  is  laid  that  far,  and  it 
is  iBcessary  for  this  yearff  cut,  he  is  to  cut  to  and  includ- 
ing Buck^s  Run  in  said  hollow  •  The  said  party  of  the  second 
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part  is  to  cut  and  log  hemlock  timber  at  #2 .35  per  M  feet, 

to  cut  and  log  all  other  timber  except  hemlock  at  |4»25 
per  M  feet;  to  peel  and  deliver  the  hemlock  bark  on  board 
cars,  racked  according  to  specifications  of  the  0  &  0  Rail- 
way company  for  #3 #50  per  ton  of  2240  pounds,  tannery 
weight;  to  peel  and  load  the  rock  oak  at  H*25  per  ton  of 
2240  pounds;  all  logs  to  be  banked  at  an  average  of  forty 
feet  from  the  railroad  of  the  party  of  the  first  part; 
all  brush  and  stuiaps  to  be  cleaned  out  of  the  run  in  said 
hollow;  all  timber  is  to  be  peeled  down  to  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  stumps  are  to  be  peeled;  all  timber  down 
to  eight  inches  on  the  stump  to  be  cut,  any  timber  under  e 
eight  inches  cut  shall  be  settled  for  at  eight  inch  scale. 
It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  logR  are  to  be  sc 
scaled  as  loaded  upon  the  train  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part  by  the  company's  scaler,  and  should  the  party  of  the 
second  part  desire,  he  may  have  a  scaler  or  check  scaler 
to  scale  with  the  company's  sci^ler,  and  should  there  be 
any  difference  in  any  log,  they  may  have  the  option  of 
calling  in  a  third  party  to  decide  this  difference,  or  they 
may  lay  this  log  aside  and  have  the  woods  superintendant 
and  the  jobber  settle  this  difference* 

n  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part  will  pay  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  :ionth  above  mentioned  amoimts  for 
all  logs  scaled  or  bark  loaded  on  cars  during  the  previous 
month* 
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It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  party 
of  the  first  part  \7ill  furnish  said  party  of  the  second 
part  supplies  from  their  store  with  ten  per  cent  off  the 
retail  price  of  said  goods ^  with  the  exception  of  hay  and 
feed,  which  it  will  furnish  at  an  advance  of  ten  percent 
upon  the  wholesale  or  cost  price;  and  will  haul  such  goods 
purchased,  free  of  charge,  to  nearest  point  to  his  camps, 
where  they  may  be  so  located  on  their  railroads 

It  is  further  imderstood  and  agreed  that  the  stumps 

are  to  cut  as  low  as  possible,  and  stumps  to  be  peeled, 
and  logs  to  be  turned  and  peeled,  except  where  the  timr- 
ber  is  slashed,  and  in  such  cases,  all  bark  possible  to  be 


peeled 


It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  timber 


is  to  be  cut  in  such  lengths  and  at  such  times  as  directed 
by  the  party  of  the  first  part* 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part  is  not  to  cut  any  timber  ahead  of 
the  steel  upon  the  railroad  unless  instructed  by  the  party 
of  the  first  part  and  it  is  further  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  timber  is  to  be  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
breaking  and  to  be  cut  sovmd  end  straight* 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  all  tim- 
ber is  to  be  scaled  according  to  Doyle '??  rule* 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  said  party 
of  the  first  part  will  build  the  railroad  to  first  forks 
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Of  Bear  Pen  Hoilcw;  also  to  first  forks  in  Buck  Rim,  pro- 
viding it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  railroad  in  to  Buck's 
Rtm  for  one  yeor^s  irrork. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  said  party 
of  the  second  part  will  cut  and  stock  tiriber  in  such  quan- 
tities and  amounts  as  directed  by  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  the  party 
of  the  second  part  in  peeling  bark  einbodiad  in  this  con- 
tract, will  peel  well  down  on  the  stumps,  and  into  the  tops 
to  six  inches  in  diameter  and  will  pile  the  bark  well  off 
the  ground  and  at  such  times  as  will  best  serve  to  save 
the  bark* 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  should  the 
contract  for  this  working  year  be  satisfactory  to  both  part- 
ies, then  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  an 
option  for  cutting  and  stocking  the  railroad  and  peeling 
and  delivering  the  bark  for  another  year* 

Witness  the  following  signatures  and  seal: 


TOMB  LUlvIBER  COMPANY 


W  A  Tomb,  Secretary 


H  B  Tomb,  President 


(  SEAL  ) 


A  J  cook. 


J 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  right  of  way  permt 


for  railroad:- 


COPY 


This  is  to  certify  that  we  have  this  day  received 
of  A  J  cooli  for  the  Tomb  Limber  company  Twenty  Dollars  (v> 
(#20 •00)  for  the  right  of  way  through  the  Gayior  land  for 
the  pin^pose  of  hauling  any  or  ell  tinhers  owned  by  the 
said  Tomb  Lumber  Company  over  and  through  said  land* 
This  amount  covers  any  and  all  damages  done  to  said  land. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  4th  day  of  February,  1909 

(signed)   s  S  Gayior. 
(signed)   Houston  Gayior. 


The  following  is  a  contract  for  clearing  the  rail- 


road right  of  way:- 


December  15,  1909 
This  agreement  entered  into  this  fifteenth  day  of 
December  1909  by  and  oetween  John  Noonan  and  the  Tomb 
Lumber  Comrany.  The  said  John  Noonan  is  to  cut  and  burn  Oi 
all  brush  and  logs  that  will  not  maXe  merchantable  timber 
on  the  right  of  way  up  Island  Lick  and  its  branches,  same 
to  be  staked  and  blazed  out  by  the  Tomb  Lianber  Company 
for  the  sum  of  22^  per  rod;  right  of  way  to  be  entirely 
clear  for  a  width  of  twenty  feet;  also  to  cut  such  trees 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Tomb  Lumber  Company  into 
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standard  length  logs  for  the  sum  of  One  Dollar  (♦l.OO) 
per  M  feet;  right  of  way  to  be  measured  and  logs  scaled  at 
the  end  of  each  month  and  to  be  paid  for  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  following  month* 

(signed)  Tomb  Limber  Company* 

(signed)  John  Noonan# 


About  fifty-  two  men  are  regularly  employed  by  the 
Tomd  Lumber  Company.  Of  these  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
five  nen  are  employed  in  the  mill,  six  to  eight  in  the  yard, 
six  on  the  logging  train,  and  about  fifteen  Italians  are 
used  in  railroad  construction  and  raaintenance .  The  sup- 
ervision is  a^j  follows:-  General  Superintendant . and  Woods 
Forer:is.n,  who  receives  ^50  per  month  for  the  woods  work; 
Mill  Foreman,  ^100;  Yard  Foreman, #100;   Railroad  con--. 
struction  Boss,  |55;   A  General  Manager  is  employed  for 
the  store,  at  probably  |80. 


PAYROLL  AT  WATOGA 


Log  Jacker 
Top  J acker 
Sawyer 


Filer 
Setter 

Dogger 


PER 

DAY 

#2. 

►  00 

1. 

.80 

5. 

,00 

5. 

,50 

2. 

,75 

2.00 


TOMB    LUMBER    CO. 


TIME    SHEET. 


Location 


For  Week  Ending  19 
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Conh  of  Bark  Peeled 

'Vo.  of  Logs  Cut 

^'Vo.  of  /.ogs  Skidded 
'^otal  No .  of  Meals  . . . 


Timekeeper . 
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Tail  stocker 

Bdgennan 

Edger-off  Bearer 

Trirarnerraan 

Coimter,  sorting  table 


Pickaroon 


Loader 


Sla Sherman 

Lath  Stocker 

Lath  Sawyer 

Lath  Sawyer's  Helper 

Engineer  and  Fireman 


Oiler 


YARD 


Filers,  six 

Head  Loader,  on  railroad  cars 

Helpers 


#2.10 
2.75 
1.80 
2.50 
2.25 
l.BO 
8.50 
1.80 
2.50 

,3.00 
2.50 
5.50 
2.00 


2.25 

2.50 

1.80  -  2.00 


TRAIN  CREW 


Engineer 

Pireraan  and  scaler 

conductor 


3.50 
2.75 

3.00 


Tong-hooker  and  Brakeman  (by  the  ho^xc)     2.75 


Top  Loader 
Loadenuan 


2.75 

5.00 
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Amount 


Mdse. 


Board 


Rent 


Cash 


Coal 


Wood 


Hospital 
Dues 


Amount 
Due 
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Machinist  and  Blacksmith 
Watchmen,   two 


♦2.75 


1.80 


Italian  laborers  on  traclc  work  receive  fifteen  cents 
per  houTf  averaging  #43 #00  per  month*     They  are  designated 
by  numbers  rather  than  by  name^ 

Table  III   shows  the  cor?t  of  labor  at  Watoga  during 

the  past  year* 
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TABLE  III 


^^ 


March 

April 

May 

June 

Jvly 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deceraber 

TOTAL 


COST  OF  LABOR 


MILL 
WATOGA 


YARD 


RAILROAD   RAILROAD 
OPERATION   REPAIR 


February   "♦1438.85  '  ♦659.65  '  I56S.02  '  tgVO.es 


1676.61 
1502.20 

1613.05 
1524.39 

1244.64 
1622.17 
1483.84 
1610.62 
1744.27 
1208.80 

16668.94 


793.34 
735.25 
722 . 34 
718.21 
679.38 

751.11 
785.99 
634.08 
666.25 
690.74 
7186.34 


475.21 
498.00 
536.08 
559.27 
498.69 

782.97 
573.23 
591.57 
597.83 
527.01 


311.41 
393.37 
621.59 

595.73 
632.27 
604.56 
481.53 
528.11 
576.50 
515.20 


6002.88 


5228.99 


GRAND  TOTAL 


55387.15 


note:  Railroad  repair  includes  construction  of  any 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  MANUPACTURING  PLANT  AND  THE  TOWN 

The  plant  of  the  Tomb  Limber  Company  at  Watoga 
cost  approximately  <^42,0C0.  To  this  must  be  added  several 
thousand  dollars  for  construction  of  tracks,  sills  and  sheds 
in  the  yard*  The  mill  was  designed  and  the  machinery  was 
made  and  installed  by  Clark  Brothers  of  Belmont,  New  York. 
The  cost  would  be  considerably  greater  in  a  better  gotten 
up  mill*  Mr  Droney,  who  promoted  the  enterprise,  put  up 
as  cheap  a  mill  as  would  be  consistent  with  good  work  andi 
in  choosing  the  location,  he  failed  to  take  the  best  place. 
The  mill  might  better  have  been  put  a  himdred  yards  up  the 
little  stream  and  the  pond  should  have  been  made  squarely 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  rather  than  in  the  side-hill 
as  it  has  been  located.    Again,  the  yard,  while  sufficient 
for  the  present  rate  of  cut,  is  not  easily  capable  of 
expansion  and  could  have  been  arranged  much  more  satis- 
factorily if  the  mill  had  been  placed  up  the  stream  as 
suggested. 

The  manufactviring  plant  consists  of  a  single  band 
and  a  circular  mill,  with  edger,  trimmer,  slasher,  lath 
and  stave  mill,,  and  the  usual  rolls  and  conveyers  for  hand- 
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ling  material  in  the  different  stages  of  completion •  A  hog 
is  operated  on  ths  lower  floor  when  the  cut  is  hardwood. 
For  handling  the  logs  there  are  the  jack,  kickers,  stops, 
and  niggers,  the  last  three  operated  directly  by  steam 
cylinders.  The  carriage  for  the  band  mill  is  opel*ated  by 
a  direct  steamddrive  and  has  steain  set- works.  The  carriage 
for  the  circular  mill  is  driven  by  two  reciprocating  cyl- 
inders attached  directly  to  a  drum*  The  drive  cable  is 
wrapped  around  this  driim  as  indicated  in  the  drawing.  Tin- 
bars  and  bill  stuff  are  trimmed  with  a  cut  off  saw  and  2x4 
sound  wormy  chestnut  is  beveled  and  smoothed  by  a  small 
planer. 

Power  is  supplied  by  two  boilers  aggregating  300  h 
horse  power  and  the  main  mill  shaft  is  driven  by  a  250 
horse  power,  twin  cylinder,  Erie  engine. 

The  operators  are  getting  a  good  amovnt  of  work 
out  of  the  plant  as  it  is,  but  in  order  to  get  the  highest 
efficiency,  the  following  points  are  suggested: 

The  steam  supply  is  too  low  and  should  be  increased 
by  an  additional  150  horse  power  boilexrw 

LOSS  of  steam  by  loose  packing,  especially  around 
the  niggers,  is  both  a  nuisance  and  a  waste.  It  should  be 
stopped  by  replacement  of  worn  parts  and  more  close  atten- 
tion to  the  packing  of  cylinders  and  valves. 

The  suggested  increase  in  effective  steam  would 
allow  the  constant  use  of  the  circular  saw  for  the  poorer 
logs,  while  under  the  present  conditions  it  is  almost 
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iiBposaible  to  rtin  both  mills  at  their  full  cut#  The  use 
of  the  circular  mill  fbr  the  inferior  logs  represents  a  ve 
very  considerable  economsr  since  the  boards  from  this 
class  of  material  are  nealy  all  cull  and  less  slaill  in 
sawing  is  required^   The  greater  skill,  and  consequently 
the  most  expensive,  should  be  utilized  in  the  production 
of  the  higher  grade  boards  and  should  not  be  wasted  on  the 
cull  lianber*  The  edger,  trimimer,  and  lathemill  are  fully 
able  to  take  care  of  the  output  of  both  saws,  whereas,  with 
the  present  supply  of  steam,  they  can  be  utilised  only  to 
a  part  of  their  capacity*  The  firm  is  to  be  congratulated, 
however,  upon  the  relatively  small  number  of  men  that  it 
uses  on  the  mill  floor • 

As  suggested  before,  the  unusually  small  mill  pond 
limits  seriously  the  full  operation  of  the  mill*  The  cut- 
ting of  timber  imniediately  above  the  plant  has  insured  a 
fairly  constant  supply  of  logs  during  the  past  winter,  but 
timber  will  soon  be  all  gone  and  the  mill  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  train*  The  pond  has  an  area  little  more 
than  forty  square  rods  and  its  capacity  is  limited  to  a- 
bout  a  day  and  a  half  of  cutting,  or  even  les;:  when  hillock 
is  being  sawed.  However,  the  chajices  for  successful  en- 
largement of  the  area  are  very  poor,  owing  to  the  locp.tion 
of  the  pond  aT^ay  from  its  natural  place  on  the  lowest  ground* 

The  plant  is  capable  of  sawing  90  M  B  F  of  hemlock 
per  day  giving  the  band  mill  credit  for  60  M  and  the  circular 
mill  for  30  M*  The  actual  cut  in  hardwoods  and  hemlock 
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AvTlng   the  past  year  has  been  36,347  B  P  per  day.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  during  this  tine  the 
circizlar  saw  has  been  used  scarcely  at  all. 

The  cost  of  milling  at  Watoga  is  about  ^1.84  for 
mixed  hemlock  and  hardwoods.  The  careful  sawing  of  the 
hardwoods  tends  to  raise  this  figure,  while  the  rapid  work 
in  hemlock,  has  a  decided  lowering  effect. 

Th9  logs  are  carried  into  the  mill  by  the  jack,  from 
which  they  are  throTm  onto  the  log  decks  by  the  steam 
kicker,  both  being  under  the  control  of  the  top  packer, 
who  may  also  scale  the  logs  and  who  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  decks  are  constsiitl3''  stocked^  Prom  the 
decks  the  logs  are  loaded  onto  the  carriages  by  log  stops 
and  niggers,  both  imder  control  of  the  sawyers »  who  al- 
so regulate  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  carriage  and 
are  responsible  for  getting  the  greatest  amount  of  sal- 
able material  out  of  each  log.  They  cut  to  fill  the  bills 
written  on  blackboards  in  front  of  them.  The  Tomb  Lumber 
company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  close  utilisation 
it  practises.  Neighboring  mills  b\xrn  or  sell  at  lov;  fig- 
ures thousands  of  fteet  of  lumber  in  thick  slabs  and  lose 
much  by  unskilful  sawing.  The  conservative  policy  is  de- 
cidedly a  fimmcial  success.  The  oak  logs  are  not  of  a 
quality  that  would  warrant  quarter- sawing* 

The  log  being  inplace  against  the  knees,  the  dogs 
are  set  to  hold  it  in  position  and  the  sawyer  admitting 
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age  is  moved  toward  the  saw*  The  ratchet  setter  on  the 
carriage  moves  the  Knees  up  after  each  cut  or  brings  them 
hack  to  allow  tuaming  of  the  log  by  the  nigger •  He  must 
calculate  the  proper  thiclmesB  of  slab  to  be  sawid  in  or- 
der to  utilize  aJLl  of  the  wood  but  his  work  is  made  comr- 
paratively  Binple  ajid  easy  by  the  segment  rule  and  the 
steam  set-works*  Another  man  on  the  carriage  sets  the  dogs 
at  the  last  knee  and  must  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the 
saw*  On  finishing  the  cut,  the  sawyer  shifts  his  valves 
in  such  a  way  that  steam  is  admitted  at  the  other  end  of 
the  shot-gun  barrel  and  the  carriage  is  driven  rapidly  back. 
The  sa^  is  a  single  band  on  wheels  about  nine  feet  in 
diameter*  Ten  or  twelve  sars  must  be  kept  on  hand  all 
the  time  and  a  well  equipped  shop  is  provided  for  the 
dressing  of  dull  or  broken  bands*  Most  of  the  work  is  by 
automatic  machinery  which,  however,  requires  considerable 
skill  in  operating. 

The  boards  are  turned  onto  a  set  of  live  rolls  by 
the  tail  stocker  who  is  responsible  for  sending  each  piece 
to  its  proper  place  and  for  keeping  clear  the  space  back 
of  the  saw.  Slabs  are  sent  back  to  the  slasher,  where  they 
are  thrown  to  the  conveyer  on  the  floor,  by  which  they  are 
taken  past  the  sftws.  Boards  are  caught  by  a  junk  conveyer 
at  right  angles  by  which  they  are  taken  to  the  edger  tab- 
le. The  edgerman  is  responsible  for  cutting  off  the  wanay 
or  broken  edges  on  each  board  in  such  a  way  that  the  great- 
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consists  Of  feed  rolls  and  a  nmloer  of  sa^s,  most  of  which 
can  be  moved  on  the  shaft  hy  the  operator  in  order  to  ac- 
comodate the  different  widths  of  hoards. 

Prom  the  edger  the  hoards  go  hy  rollers  to  the  trim- 
mer, where  also  are  the  pieces  sared  from  a  log  after  it 
has  been  squared  on  two  sides.   The  trimmer  consists  of 
twelve  saws,  each  two  feet  from  its  neighbor,  so  arranged 
that  one  or  all  nay  be  lifted  to  let  a  board  pass  by  im- 
touched.  At  the  will  of  the  operator  any  saws  may  be  al- 
lowed to  cut  the  passing  board  and  standard  lengths  are 
gotten  by  the  two-foot  spacing.  The  trimaemon  is  respons- 
ible for  getting  the  greatest  money  value  out  of  the  un- 
trimnied  boards  and  this  is  often  accomplished  by  cutting 
a  long  board  with  a  bad  defect  into  two  short  boards  of 

higher  grade. 

small  logs,  especially  of  caX,  are  often  sentoout 

to  the  timber  decK.  in  the  square,  and  in  this  case  the 
edger  and  trimer  are  not  employed.  A  swinging  cut-off 
saw  is  used  for  trimming  the  ends  and  the  measuring  is  by 
hand.  The  cut  of  square  or  bill  stuff  depends  closely 
upon  the  orders  an  hand  at  tl.e  time  of  cutting. 

After  a  board  orttimber  has  been  trimmed,  it  is 
ready  for  the  yard,  a  few  sinall  exceptions  being  riade. 

Logs  are  not  scaled  at  the  mill  except  in  the  case 
of  timber  from  the  iimediate  vicinity.  These  logs  are 
scaled  by  the  packer  before  they  are  rolled  into  the  pond. 
Lumber  is  classified  at  the  sorting  table  by  the  grader 
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consists  Of  feed  rolls  and  a  nmter  of  sars,  most  of  which 
can  be  moved  on  the  shaft  hy  the  operator  in  order  to  ac- 
comodate the  different  widths  of  boards. 

Prom  the  edger  the  boards  go  by  rollers  to  the  trim- 
mer, where  also  are  the  ideces  sawed  from  a  log  after  it 
has  been  squared  on  two  sides.   The  trinner  consists  of 
twelve  saws,  each  two  feet  from  its  neighbor,  so  arranged 
that  one  or  all  nay  be  lifted  to  let  a  board  pass  by  un- 
touched. At  the  will  of  the  operator  any  saws  may  be  al- 
lowed to  cut  the  passing  board  and  standard  lengths  are 
gotten  by  the  two- foot  s->acing.  The  trir.i:ernan  is  respons- 
ible for  getting  the  greatest  money  value  out  of  the  un- 
trimnied  boards  and  this  is  often  accomplished  by  cutting 
a  long  board  with  a  bad  defect  into  two  short  boards  of 

higher  grade. 

Staall  logs,  especially  of  caK,  are  often  sentoout 
to  the  tintber  decX  in  the  square,  and  in  this  case  the 
edger  and  trimer  are  not  employed.  A  swinging  cut-off 
saw  is  used  for  trimming  the  ends  and  tl.e  measuring  is  by 
hand.  The  cut  of  square  or  bill  stuff  depends  closely 
upon  the  orders  ©n  hand  at  tie  tine  of  cutting. 

After  a  board  ort timber  hoB  been  trira::ied,  it  is 
ready  for  the  yard,  a  few  sinall  exceptions  being  i.iade. 

Logs  are  not  scaled  at  the  mill  except  in  the  case 
Of  timber  from  the  imediate  vicinity.  These  logs  are 
scaled  by  the  jacXer  before  they  are  rolled  into  the  pond. 
Lumber  is  classified  at  the  sorting  table  by  the  grader 
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and  piled  in  separate  piles  in  the  yard#  When  the  Ixxm- 
ber  is  sold  it  is  scaled  just  as  it  cones  off  the  pile» 
Square  or  bill  stuff  is  squared  or  graded  by  the  man  at 
the  cut-off  saw,  who  fills  the  bills  that  are  sent  out 
from  the  office* 

AS  lumber  passes  the  grader  it  is  loaded  on  light 
trucks,  the  wheels  being  about  28  inches  in  diameter  and 
equipped  with  roller  bearings*  Two  to  six  hundred  feet  m 
make  a  load  and  the  car  is  pushed  out  to  the  cross  dis- 
tributing track.,  where  it  is  run  onto  a  truck  that  takes 
it  past  the  various  alley  ends  to  the  right  track,  where  it 
is  pushed  to  the  correct  pile* 

The  yard  covers  tliree  or  more  acres  and  usually  coa- 

tains  three  to  five  million  feet.  The  piles  are  only 

a  few  feet  apart  in  the  lanes,  but  the  rows  of  piles  are 

separated  at  the  front  ends  by  the  elevated  distributing 

tracks  and  at  their  back  end  by  the  railroad  siding.  The 

is 
length  of  time  that  hardwoods  must  stay  in  the  yard,  ftrom 

four  to  six  months,  while  hemlock  cnn  be  handled  safely 

after  three  months.  The  seasoning  of  wood  has  such  a  sal- 

utarj^  effect  on  the  freight  rate  per  thousand  feet  that 

the  manufacturer  is  not  likely  to  ship  much  green  stuff. 

The  cost  of  handling  limber  in  the  yard  is  reckoned 
at  35^  per  thousand.  This  cost  includes  transportation  to 
yard  and  piling • 

The  amount  of  naterial  in  the  tracks  and  foundations 
of  a. lumber  yard  is  surprisingly  large.  Each  of  the  piles 
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at  the  Toiflb  Lomber  company's  plant  had  about  the  eqiiiTr- 
alent  of  twenty  pieces  2  x  8  x  12%     Beside  this  good 
lumber  each  pile  rmst  have  more  or  less  of  blocks  and  odd 
pieces,  often  amoimting  to  a  quarter  of  a  cord  or  more  of 
wood.  Then  each  completed  stack  must  have  a  roof  of  cull 
boards*  The  amount  of  lumber  in  stickers  is  estimated  at 
80,000  board  feet,  while  the  roof  boards  take  60,000# 
The  two  thousand  feet  of  elevated  track  and  perhaps  fifty 
square  rods  of  dock  and  mill  tail  space, all  elevated  and 
floored  over,  involve  perhaps  150,000  feet.  The  floor- 
ing is  inch  stuff  laid  upon  3  x  12  oak  stringers  placed 
3  1/2  to  4  feet  apart.  Posts  are  6x8  and  caps  are 
of  the  same  dimensions.  The  structure  is  braced  vzhen  , 
necessary  with  2  x  10  oak  plank.  Drawbridges  on  the  cross 

distributing  track  over  the  railroad  siding  are  built  on 
two  10  X  10  X  20  oak  pieces  for  each  bridge.  The  bridges 
are  pivoted  on  pieces  of  shafting  and  weighted  V7ith  rock 
so  that  they  can  be  lifted  like  the  arms  at  a  railroad 
street  crossing.  For  handling  lumber  in  the  yard  a  few  a 
simple  devices  are  used,  such  as  the  low  spiked  standards 
for  balancing  boards  and  troughs  for  sliding  them  from 
the  piles  into  the  cars . 

A  crew  of  three  or  four  men  can  load  four  cars  per 
day  at  a  cost  of  44^  per  M,  each  car  containing  about 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand. 
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INVENTORY   OF   STOCK        DECEMBER  1   1909 


WHITE   OAK,    SIZES,    SQUARE   EDGE. 
S60  pes     2x6  10 

2x6  12-16 
1,425  2x8  10-18 


710 


306 


2X10  10-18 


2x12  10-18 


MIXED  OAK,    MISCELLANEOUS   SIZES. 


CHESTNUT    SIZES 


5,600  Bd  Ft 
27,000 
23,574 
14,204 
18,859 


67,000 


111 


1275 


2X6  10-16 


BOARDS  AND  PLANKS,   RED  OAK 


36,150 
27,800 
23,000 

i3»0§0 

270,000 
3,000 


4/4  #1  coimnon  and  better 

5/4  #1  conunon  and  better 

6/4  #1  ooncaon  and  better 

8/4  #1  common  and  better 

4/4  #2  coianon  and":.better 

5/4  Log  run 


16,758 
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BOARDS  AND  PLANKS,  V7HITE  OAK 


29,700 

3,000 

5,000 

47,200 

190,000 

10,000 

1,600 


4/4  #1  Common  and  better 

8/4  #1  common  and  better 

6/4  Log  run 

8/4  Log  run 

4/4  #2  comaon 

8/4  Log  run,  6  ft  long 

8/4  Log  run,  9  ft  long 
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9,000 
4,500 


8/4     Log  rijn,  18-20  ft. 
8/4     Log  rvm,  22  ft  and  up 


BOARDS   AND  PLANKS,    MIXED  OAK 


9,500 
24,000 
157,710 
41,000 

4,000 
21,000 
30,000 

2,376 
19,297 

3,000 


4/4 
8/4 
4/4 
4/4 
8/4 
4/4 


soimd,  wormy 
Mill  cull 


Mill  Cull 


Mill  cull,  surfaced  one  side 
Mill  cull,  6  ft 
Mill  cull,  6ft  long 


3x4  Mill  cull,  mine  rails 
3x4  Mill  cull,  8  ft 
Export 


CullloaX 


BOARDS   AND  PLANKS,    CHESTNUT 


1,500 

2,700 

4,500 

657,840 

134,500 

131,540 

121,960 

28,500 

3,500 

4,350 


4/4  #1  coronon  and  'better 

6/4  #1  coioinon  and  "bettor 

8/4  #1  common  and  better 

4/4  Log  run 

5/4  LLog  run 

6/4  Log  run 

8/4  Log  run 

4/4  Kttll  c\ill 

8/4  Mill  c^l,  8ft  and  up 

4/4  sound,  wormy,  1x10-18  ft 


MISCELLANEOUS  PLANKS  AND  BOARDS 


49,000 
28,000 
11,650 
■51,000. 


4/4     Lof  run,  hard  maple 

4/4     Log  run,  soft  maple 

4/4     Log  run,  ash 

4/4  HLog  Jim,  birch 
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51,000 

2S,800 

145,200 

35,500 
5,000 

;  9,000 

1S,500 

8,500 

3,500 

3,300 

4,685 

4,500 

4,000 

82,100 

55,400 

80,250 

145,500 

109,000 

3,000 

219,000 

68,300 

14,000 


Log  irun,  birch 
Log  run,  baaswood 
Log  run,  poplar 
Log  run, gum 
Mill  cull,  poplar 


4/4 
4/4 
4/4 
4/4 
4/4 

4/4  Log  run,  hicKory,  12-lG  ft 
5/4  Hickory,  12-16  ft 
6/4  Hickory,  9  ft  flitches 
4/4  White  walnut 
4/4  Cherry 

4/4  Yellow  pine  box  hoards 
5/4  Yellow  pine  stepi^ing 
3x4  and  4x4  locust  mine  rails 


4/4 
5/4 
4/4 
6/4 
6/4 
4/4 


Yellow  pine  box  boards 
White  pine  box  boards 
White  pine 
Mine  planX,  8  ft 
Mine  I'lank  6  ft 


Mill  cull  hardwoods 


3x4  oaK  mine  rails 


3x4  Hardwood  rails 

4/4  OaK.  and  chestnut,  6  ft 
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About  1,250,000  common  sizes,  dimension,  and  plank 
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LATH,    STAVES,  TABLE   TOPS,    ETC 

430,000  4  ft  Hemlock  lath 

98,000  3  ft  Hemlock  lath 

18,000  4  ft  Poplar  lath 

19,000  4  ft  Oak  lath 

17,200  3  ft  6  in.  Oak  lath 

11,600  3  ft  2  in  Oak  lath 

55,000  4  ft  Pine  lath 

100,000  4  ft  Chestnut  lath 


72,650      0 


Oak  staves 


40,000     4  ft  T7hite  oak  table  tops 

1,300     3  7/8  ft  Red  Oak  table  tops 
16,000     4  ft  Red  oak  table  tops 


6,370 


Squares 


The  nature  of  the  output,  both  as  to  quality  and 
amotmt,  has  mads  it  unprofitable  to  put  in  a  dry  kiln. 

A  dry  ahed  is  used  for  lath  and  stock  for  the  planer 
but  for  no  other  product  of  the  mill.  The  shed  is  30  by 
80  and  holds  11,200  biindles  of  lath.  It  is  simply  a  roof 
set  up  on  forty-eight  6  by  6  posts  which  rest  on  lieaiv 
sills.  The  roof  is  a  rough  board  surface  covered  with  r 
roofing  paper.  Lath  are  left  in  the  shed  several  months 
before  they  are  sold. 

The  only  notable  prodwct  of  the  planing  mill  is 
the  #  2  sound  wormy  chestnut  garage  flooring.  This  stock 

M 

is  cut  2  by  4  and  is  then  planed  with  a  decided  bevel.  /V 
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40 
It  is  used  in  flooring  wot  places,  the  cracks  being  filled 

> 

with  cement. 

Mill  offal  is  quite  fully  utilized,  the  only  waste 
being  the  small  pieces  of  hardwood  slabs  and  edgings  and 
the  bark  of  hardwoods  other  than  chestnut  oak. 

Slabs  from  the  sav;  are  put  through  the  slasher 
which  cuts  them  into  four  foot  lengths.  As  these  pass  off 
on  the  conveyer  a  sort  er  picks  out  the  pieces  sxiitable 
for  use,  separating  the  slabs  into  lath  stock,  stave  stock 
and  table  top  stock.  Oak  is  the  only  wood  in  deinaid  for 
staves  and  tops  snd  only  the  thicker  slabs  can  be  used. 

The  offal  is  ^/orked  ux  by  two  nen  who  have  three 
machines  which  they  operate  successively.  The  lath  mill 
consists  of  a  saw  for  cutting  the  slabs  into  strips  and  a 
double  sav/  for  cutting  the  strips  into  lath.   in  hemlock 
the  lath  mill  turns  out  about  28,000  lath  per  day  of  60  to 
70  M  B  P.  Extra  help  is  usually  needed  for  this  cut.  In 
hardwoods  the  lath  cut  is  desultory,  as  little  beside  chest- 
nut can  be  used  in  that  way.   The  cost  of  making  lath  is 
about  ll.on  per  Jf.  The  cost  is  greatly  reduced  in  hemlock. 

The  stave  mill  is  a  ten  or  twelve  inch  saw  with  a 
light  carriage  running  on  a  curved  track.  The  curve  cor- 
responds to  the  bulge  in  the  finished  barrel.  The  staves 
are  sawed  out  from  thin  boards  cut  from  the  slabs  by  the 
table  top  machine.  The  staves  are  for  slack  barrels  and 
are  shipped  without  the  grooves  or  any  other  finishing.  ■ 
They  must  be  clear  of  knots  and  have  good  edges.  It  is 
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interesting  to  note  that  tlie  Tomb  LiJinlbeT  Company  cut  sev- 
eral thousand  staves  with  too  little  swell  and  they  had  to 
recut  the  defect i^^e  pieces*   The  cost  of  inalcing  is  about 
|4#50  per  thousand. 

The  table  top  machine  is  siinply  a  saw  about  24"  in 
diameter  with  a  carriage  on  which  a  slab  may  be  held  verti- 
cally or  horizontally.  The  larger  slabs  are  sav;ed  up 
into  inch  boards  from  four  to  ten  inches  wide.  Material 
that  cannot  be  used  in  this  way  is  sent  to  the  stave  or 
lath  mill.   The  output  of  table  tops  ond  staves  vary  gre  at- 
ly  with  the  days,  an  average  cut  being  a  hundred  pieces  of 
table  top,  amounting  to  about  200  board  feet,  and  200  staves. 

Bark,  edgings  and  slab  too  poor  to  be  utilized  ajce 
thrown  into  a  conveyer  which  carries  the  material  250  feet 
to  an  open  fire,  where  it  is  bimit.  Hemloclc  and  pine 
slabs  are  picked  out  inaa  shed  built  onto  the  conveyer  and 
are  loaded  on  small  cars  for  transportation  to  the  kindling 
factory  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  such  material  is  worth 
50^  a  cord. 

The  owners  recently  considered  putting  in  a  distill- 
ation plant  and  they  believe  that  the  innovation  would  pay 
a  satisfactory  profit  over  all  cost. 

All  of  the  sawdust  is  reqtiired  for  fuel  and  in  har  d- 
wood  cutting  the  amount  of  dust  is  too  small,  so  the  hog 
must  be  used  for  grinding  thin  slabs  and  edgings.  The 
hog  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  power  for  its 
operation. 
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IRREGULAR  PAGINATION 
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COKVEYOK  Alir  BURNER 

Notice  the  slab  pickers  shed  on  the  extreme  left 
anf  the  camp  supply  car  on  the  rights  The  svip- 
ports  for  the  conveyor  should  be  of  steel,  es- 
pecially at  the  end  over  the  fire^ 

WATOGA  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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COKVEYOi;   AITP  BURNER 

Notice  the  slab  pickers  shed  on  the  extreme  left 
nnf  the  cainp  supply  car  on  the  right*     The  sup- 
ports for  the  conveyor  should  be  of  steel,   es- 
pecially at  the  end  over  the  fire# 

WATOGA     W3ST    VIRGINIA 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Arrangements  lor  fire  protection  are  not  much  in 
evidence.  A  few  water  ^uclcete  and  barrels  are  supplement- 
ed by  a  nuinber  of  extinguishers.  The  night  fireman  acts  b 
as  watchman  and  the  danger  is  not  considered  excessive  by 
insurance  people.  The  consumer  fire  is  well  away  from  the 
pl.mt  and  is  shielded  by  strips  of  metal.  Howver,  the  con- 
veyer, with  its  supports.  Should  be  entirely  of  iron  with- 
in a  hundred  feet  of  the  fire.  The  boilers  should  never 
have  been  put  immediately  against  the  sawmill  building  as 
they  were,  but  should  have  been  removed  at  least  ten  feet. 
The  electric  switch  board  should  have  a  marble  bao  King  and 
the  wiring  of  the  mill  and  yard  should  be  overhauled  and 
put  in  shape  or  else  abandoned  and  removed. 
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The  town  of  watoga  is  wade  up  of  twenty  two  story 
houses,  a  large  boarding  house,  a  store,  church  and  school, 
and  a  few  minor  buildings,  all  owned  by  the  company.  Rents 
are  quite  reasonable,  being  from  eight  to  twelve  doUars 
a  month,  since  the  idea  is  rather  to  keep  good  men  on  the 
30b  than  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  houses.  Single  men 
room  over  the  store  and  in  the  boarding  house. 

The  commissary  is  a  good,  up-to-date  store,  car- 
rying a  stock  of  staple  and  fancy  groceries,  dry  goods. 
Clothing,  shoes,  and  hardware  valued  at  over  #6000.  All 
sales  are  for  cash  or  by  the  use  of  the  scrip  system, 
coupons  being  issued  on  the  credit  of  wages  not  yet  due.  . 
The  store  handles  supplies  tmd  feed  for  the  woods  camps  ^ 
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THE   STORE 
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Camp  No» 


DRONEY  LUMBER  COMPANY, 


Mr. 


Has  worked 


reported  at  $ 


days  during  week  not 

per  day. 
Total,  .  .  ♦  .  ^ 
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Foreman. 
Timekeeper. 
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No. 


19 


36 
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20 
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10 


11 


12 


13 
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28 
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30 


37 
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39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


14 


81 


48 


15 


82 


49 
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In  Merchandise  at  our  Store  ONE  DOLLAR.  Value  deceived. 
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The  Highest  Number  Punched  Show*  the  Total  Amount  Purchaifea! 
Not  Tr.«.fer«ble.  ^y.^^g^^  ^    Va.,^.-?T^. .  .>rl .  .190/. 
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$1.00 


TOMB   LUMBER  CO. 
Pat'd  No.  400,5G9,  J.  S.  Brarldock,  Ml.  Pleasant,  Pa.    Per 
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7....   .xittiit:^    i^^uKiUo.    xuuoiTeu  Shows  tne  Total  Amount  Purchased. 
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Due. 


in  Merchrind'i.^o  at  our  Store  TUREli  DOLLARS.  Value  Received.        WAT03A  SUPPLY  CO. 
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In  Merchandise  at  our  Store  FIVE  DOLLARS,   Valuie  Received. 
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THE   SCRIP   SYSTEM 


The  red  numbers  refer  to  stixb  nmabers  and  the 
stub  is  filled  out  for  each  issue. 
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Although  there  are  no  regularly  ejected  officers, 
the  nemlDerB  of  the  coinpany  exorcise  sufficient  control  to 
keep  down  any  disorder  in  the  town.  Pocahontas  county  iB 


dry. 


Insurance  on  the  town  is  at  the  rate  of  #20 #00  per 


thousand  for  three  years. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  WOODS  THrORK 
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In  determining  whether  to  purchase  the  tract,  Messrs 
Torab  and  porsythe  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  cruising. 
They  sinipiy  looked  over  all  of  the  timber  and  gruessed  the 
amount  from  f owner  experience.  The  method  is  general  in 
the  region  because  the  prices  per  acre  have  been  so  low 
that  the  buyer  stands  little  chance  of  being  overcharged. 
Then,  too,  the  ethod  gives  very  fair  results  when  used  by 
experienced  men  and  estimates  are  nearly  always  imder 
rather  than  over  the  true  amount. 

In  making  a  careful  estimate  of  the  tract  two  men 
could  be  used,  a  corapassman  and  an  estimator.  These  men 
would  go  through  the  tract  in  parallel  strips  a  chain  ride 
and  a  half-mile  apart,  a  strip  one  chain  wide  and  ten 
chains  long  would  make  an  acre  and  each  acre  should  be  tal- 
lied separately.  The  corapassman  should  keep  the  line  and 
pace  distances,  taking  the  trees  as  given  by  the  estimator, 
who  shouJd  tally  eact  tree  by  logs  or  by  board  feet. 
Every  acre  in  a  strip,  or  every  other  acre  may  be  taken. 
In  the  first  case  two  and  d  half  percent  of  the  entire 
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tract  would  be  actually  estimated,  while  ih  the  second  case 
one  and  one  fourth  percent  would  be  Pleasured,  woodland 
not  actually  covered  would  be  shovm  on  a  type-map  and  assum- 
ed to  have  the  saine  averags  stand  as  the  part  actually 
measured*  Two  men  should  do  the  field  and  office  work  and 
turn  in  results  witliin  a  month  at  a  cost  of  #150 #00 

The  woods  work  in  this  region  is  seldom  palnned  out 
with  great  care.  The  managers  see  that  a  certain  amount 
of  tracK:  is  necessary  for  reaching  the  tinier  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cars  and  engines  must  be  used  for  stocfcLng 
the  mill*  They  know  how  many  thousand  feet  a  day  they  must 
have  and  call  for  logging  contractors  accordingly,  or  else 
send  in  their  own  woods  foremen  to  set  up  the  camps.  As 
a  general  thing  the  nearest  timber  is  cut  first,  always 
getting  the  work  on  one  creek  r)retty  well  cleared  up  'before 
atartxng  another. 

The  tract  of  the  Tornb  Lumber  Company  was  surveyed 
a  few  years  ago  by  a  local  man  who  luade  a  large  traverse 
map  on  which  he   rougiay  located  the  ridges  by  hatchures  . 
This  map  is  rarely  used  except  in  finding  boundaries.  The 
managers  carry  every  significant  feature  in  their  raind, 
making  freqxient  trips  into  the  woods  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress Of  the  cutting. 

BoundsTies  ere  marked  on  light  blazes  rrxlh  blue 
keel.  This  marking  may  be  expected  to  lest  ten  or  twelve 
years,  in  cutting  the  company  is  entitled  to  every  other 
tree  or  to  every  other  three  trees  on  the  boundary  line. 
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Caiqps  are  set  at  places  where  streams  fork  or  at 
other  points  v/here  there  will  be  considerable  cutting  and 
skidding,  tfhe  question  of  accessi-bility  to  the  timber  is 
a  primary  consideration.  Water  is  almost  always  easily 
gotten  from  the  stream  or  by  piping  down  from  a  spring. 
If  possible,  a  flat  place  of  several  acres  iscchosen, 
but  often  the  shanties  have  been  placed  on  a  mere  ribbon 
of  bottom  land. 

The  man  in  charge  of  a  woods  operation  can  tell  wl 
within  a  few  thousand  dollars  what  his  annual  espenaes  will 
be.  Ho  may  lose  horses,  feed  prices  may  go  up,  or  he^strike 
a  place  where  he  loses  money  on  every  log.  The  contractor 
must  consider  all  of  the  possibilities  and  ask  for  a  price 
that  will  let  him  out  on  the  deal  Fith  a  reasonable  prof- 
It.  He  must  expect  to  handle  some  logs  at  a  loss  but  most 
Of  them  at  a  good  profit.  As  a  rule  the  jobber  will  sublet 
the  rougher  rartg  of  his  logging  area  to  saaller  contract- 
ors, keeping  the  easy  work  for  himself.  Mr  Cook  has  given 
work  to  a  man  named  Underwood  who  go+s  out  logs  from  a 
difficult  place  at  a  price  that  give^Cook  a  small  profit. 

The  cook  camps  on  the  Torab  tract  would  hardly  be 
considered  ideal  loggers  caiKps.  However,  they  serve  the 
purpose  and  the  company  is  getting  its  logs  at  a  reasonable 
cost  and  with  satisfactory  speed. 

Camps  are  put  in  for  as  little  as  five  hundred  acres 
but  such  camps  are  often  only  a  few  shanties  in  which  whole 
families  are  living.  In  places  where  two  or  three  good 
Sized  hollows  lead  off  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
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each  other  a  single  camp  may  easily  handle  the  lumber  from 
1500  to  2000  acres,  although  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  On  a  job  of  this  character  a  camp  can  prof- 
itably be  established  for  even  less  than  a  million  feet* 
This  camp  may  be  only  one  shanty  and  a  stable,  with  four 
or  five  men  and  a  team. 

Usually  no  definite  clearing  is  made  for  a  camp,  ex^ 
cept  that  the  stumps  must  be  cut  off  low  where  the  build- 
ings are  to  be  placed  and  the  brush  must  be  cleared  away 
for  a  few  rods. 

Only  the  ciill  luaaber  is  used  for  camps  and  very  lit- 
tle dimension  stuff  is  put  into  the  buildings.  A  favorite 
shanty  witli  the  Tomb  company  is  a  ten  by  twelve  *oom  that 
can  be  lifted  bodily  with  a  chain  by  the  log  loader  onto 
one  of  the  trucks  and  carried  to  another  place.  Last 

sumner  at  the  tine  of  the  destructive  fires,  a  whole  row 

* 

of  these  houses  was  loaded  on  cars  and  the  train  was  held 
in  readiness  to  drop  down  out  of  the  woods  at  any  time. 
Two  men  can  uiaXe  a  couple  of  the  portable  shanties  in  a  c 
day  and  a  half  at  a  cost  of  ^30 #00  each.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  p^it  much  dimension  stuff  into  such  houses  because 
boards  alone  will  give  sufficient  strength  at  lower  cost. 
A  camp  for  unmarried  men  is  made  with  cooX  room  and  eat- 
ing tables  and  a  small  lobby  on  the  first  floor,  while  the 
second  floor  is  occupied  entirely  by  beds.  Cook  has  a 
couple  of  these  buildings,  one  about  16  by  28  and  another 
about  12  by  22.  He  also  has  a  number  of  married  menr:  • 
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houses  consisting  of  a  room  or  two,  with  a  little  lean-to 
kitchen.  The  portable  shanties  raay  be  grouped  together  to 
fom  a  single  house.  All  of  the  buildings  are  mads  with 
the  boards  vertical.  Building  paper  is  put  on  over  the 
boards  inside  and  the  cracks  are  covered  outside  with  nar- 
row strips.  A  shanty  for  a  fainily  is  figured  at  I5O.OO. 

The  horses  are  kept  in  shanties  about  like  the  houses, 
but  without  floors. 

The  men  who  work  for  Mr  cook  either  eat  with  their 
faiailies  or  with  a  man  who  gives  irieals  at  fifty  Cinte  per 
day.  Most  of  the  men  are  paid  so  much  and  keep.  Each  man 
is  given  half  a  double  bed  with  sufficient  bed  clothing. 
Most  of  the  shanties  have  cooking  stoves  and  the  bachelor 
shanties  have  heating  stoves. 

The  food  furnished  the  men  is  fair  in  amount  and 
qtiality.  It  includes  beef,  pork,  bread,  potatoes,  cabbage 
turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  with  cereals  and  cakes. 

A  small  stock  of  flour,  tobacco,  and  clothing  is 
carried  at  the  camp,  sales  being  entered  against  wages. 

The  camp  is  made  up  of  a  foreman,  three  cutting  crews 
of  two  men   each,  a  swamping  crew  of  three  men  for  each 
cutting  crew,  six  or  eight  teamsters,  and  a  few  men  working 
on  the  landings,  and  a  blacksmith,  total  about  twenty- four. 
Underwood  has  five  cutters  and  swampers  and  two  teamsters. 

r 

cook's  woods  foreman  does  the  filing  for  his  crew. 
Saws  must  be  filed  about  twice  a  day  and  six  or  eight  saws 
are  used.  The  only  tools  needed  for  dressing  saws  are  files. 
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sets  and  atralght-edge.  The  blacksmith  has  the  usual  fo»»ge 
anvil,  and  tools  for  horse-shoeing  and  rough  repair  worlc. 
The  total  cost  of  the  outfit  is  hardly  over  thirty  dollars. 
The  blacksmith  is  responsible  for  shoeing  horses  as  of- 
ten as  the  teamsters  bring  them  around  and  for  keeping 
the  tools, chains,  grabs, and  sleds  in  good  shape.   He 
gets  $2.25  without  keep. 

The  men  are  not  of  very  Jiigh  quality  as  loggers. 
The  Americans  are  men  of  low  brains  and  low  vitality,  while 
the  foreigners  employed  on  the  swaraping  and  road  work  are 
as  a  rule  clumsy  with  tools,  with  this  class  of  men  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  about  twice  as  many  people  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  operation  rawst  be  lowi   m  thes 
same  way,  twelve  or  fifteen  horses  are  kept  to  do  the  work 
Of  three  or  four  good  teams.  The  careless  and  ignorant 
drivers  employed  have  been  responsible  for  keeping  several 
horses  laid  up  all  the  time.  Oook  has  ruined  ten  horses 
in  three  le  ars . 

Cutting  crews  receive  $1.50  tc  j^1,75  and  keep,  or 

else  they  cut  by  contract  at  75/'  per  thousand.  Swampers 

A       .  teanater 

get  ?1,35  to  fl.50  and  keep.  Each  ^  receives  pay  for 

full  tine,  Sundays  included,  and  must  take  care  of  his  own 
team,  the  pay  being  $38.00  per  month. 

Each  tpm  uses  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  mixed  oats  and 
cracked  com  and  thirty  pounds  of  hay,  the  hay  being  fed  in 
theeevening,  The  cost  is  usually  figured  at  $2.00  per 
day  per  team,  while  the  tomb  company  has  loaned  two  very 
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fair  teams  to  Mr  cook,  the  general  arun  of  the  horses  is 
exceedingly  poor.  None  cf  to  cook's  teams  weighs  over 
2500  and  nearly  all  of  the  horses  and  mules  are  plugs  worth 
less  than  a  himdred  dollars  apiece.  The  regular  day's  work 
for  the  eight  teams  is  about  35,000  and  this  amotrnt  of 
timber  should  be  handled  by  fo\ir  good  teams  in  the  Lands 
of  competent  drivers.  The  horses  are  used  in  simple  sleds 
for  hauling  bark,  but  otherwise  they  are  used  exclusively 
for  skidding  logs  on  the  ground. 

Trees  are  felled  with  double  bitted  axes  and  cross- 
cut saws,  wedges  being  used  sparingly.  Two  men  make  a 
cutting  drew  and  they  are  responsible  for  th3  felling  and 
cutting  into  logs  but  do  not  have  to  bump  the  knots.  A 
crew  can  cut  fipom  four  to  six  thousand  of  hardwoods  in  a 
day,  but  in  the  peeling  season,  when  hemlock  is  simply 
thrown  without  being  logged  up,  that  is  merely  slashed,  the 
day's  cut  may  run  more  than  twice  as  high.  In  deciding 
the  log  lengths,  the  cutters  consider  how  they  can  best 
cut  out  the  crooks  and  defects,  and  they  cut  to  standard 
lengths,  mostly  fourteen  <Ar  sixteen  feet.  The  cost  of 
cutting  is  Often  figured  at  $1.00  but  this  amount  would 
seem  to  be  altogether  too  high,  65^  to  759^^  would  be  near 
the  actual  cost,  some  men  who  are  cutting  by  contract  at 
75^  are  making  a  very  nice  thing  of  it.  stumps  are  cut 
about  as  low  as  could  be  desired,  waste  in  tops  and  lost 
logs  is  almost  negligible  and  dead  trees  are  well  utilized. 
A  crew  can  cut  over  about  an  acre  a  week  in  hardwood 
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but  not  nearly  so  much  in  heralocK;.  As  a  rule  the  skidders 
keep  within  a  few  days'  work  of  the  cutters,  although  some- 
tioes  the  tebms  will  get  behind  a  little.  Then  the  cutters 
will  strike  a  hard  place  and  the  horses  can  catch  up. 

Swamping  crews  are  made  up  of  three  men  who  buiup 
the  limiDa,  nose  the  logs,  pile  the  tops  out  of  the  way, 
clear  out  snake  trails,  and  roll  logs  into  the  road. 
Their  work  costs  about  25^  per  tho^l^and. 

In  the  bark  peeling  season  regtastr  peeling  crews  are 
employed,  or  else  men  cut  and  peel  trees  by  contract.  The 
trees  are  felled  and  then  marked  in  rings  with  a  steel  spud. 
The  rings  cut  through  the  bark  are  four  feet  apart.  The 
nose  Of  the  spud  is  slipped  under  the  bark  and  the  sheets 
are  lifted  off  to  be  placed  inside  out  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  days'  curing.  Hemlock  is  slashed  and  chestnut  oak  es- 
pecially oust  be  peeled  iimediately  after  cutting,  for  the 
bark  is  iiard  to  get  at  best.  After  the  bark  has  cured  for 
a  week  or  so  it  is  piled  up  with  the  flesh  down  tc  cure 
tintil  it  can  bettaken  to  the  railroad  on  sleds.  Peeling 
hemlock,  that  is,  cutting,  bumping,  and  peeling,  costs  #1.85 
to  #2,00  per  thousand.  ThoBe  trees  must  later  be  logged 
up  and  nosed  and  a  part  of  the  work  included  in  the  price 
quoted.  Peeling  chestnut  oak  costs  #2.00  straight. 
About  2300  board  feet  furnish  a  cord  of  bark  in  both  oak 
and  hemlock,  the  cord  being  reckoner)  at  2240  pounds,  to 
haul  and  load  hemlock  bark  costs  #1.50  per  cord,  ;vhilo  the 
same  thing  costs  #3.00  in  the  case  of  oak  beca^ise  that  spec- 
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HEMLOCK   BARK  AlTD  BIRCH   STAITD 

Left  after  cutting  the  heraloclc.     The  stand  in 
the  bacXground  has  not  been  touched. 

LICKING  ISLAKD  RUN 
TCATOGA        WEST   VIRGINIA 
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HEMLOCK   BAr'K   AW)  BIRCH   STATTT) 

Left  after  cutting  the  hemlock.     The  stand  in 
the  tackground  has  not  been  touched. 

LICKING  ISLAKT1  RUN 
17AT0GA        TOST   VIRGINIA 
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ies  occurs  far  back  on  the  hills  and  the  pieces  are  small 
and  tedious  to  handle*  Hemlock  bark  is  worth  about  #8 #00 
a  ton  at  Marlinton,  while  rock  oak  bark  is  worth  #3 #00 


more 


Skidding  is  by  horses  and  mules  in  teams  and  the 


logs  are  drae:sed  on  the  ground  singly  or  in  trails  if  the 
sticks  are  not  too  large.  As  a  rule  one  of  the  swampers 

w 

helps  th3  teamster  to  make  up  his  trail,  and  at  the  land- 
ing one  or  two  men  help  to  skip  grabs  and  deck  the  logs. 
In  making  up  a  trail  the  teamster  picks  out  a  good  heavy 
head  log  and  the  swamper  drives  p.  pair  of  grabs  so  that 
the  teamster  can  hook  on  with  his  short  chain.  Other  small- 
er logs  are  attached  singly  like  cars  in  a  train  by  the  use 
Of  grabs  while  the  team  moves  mq.     sometimes  two  or  three 
small  pieces  are  hooked  up  abreast.  The  teamster  drives 
off  keeping  the  heavy  head  log  in  motion  and  the  reat  fol?r 
low  rapidly  on  slopes  and  slowly  on  rough  places,  so  that 
the  different  parts  of  the  load  steady  each  other.  Bach 
teamster  must  have  ten  or  fifteen  pairs  of  grabs  or  dogs 
at  ^2.50  a  pair,  as  well  as  the  usval  chain  and  spreader 
and  harness  for  his  horses.  The  latter  item  is  generally 
figured  at  |50.00  or  more  per  team.  For  driving  and  skip- 
Ping  grabs  short  handled  mauls  and  light  sledges  are  used. 
In  skipping  the  pointed  end  of  the  hamiaer  is  struck  just 
under  the  body  of  the  grab  hook. 

The  amount  of  timber  that  a  team  can  handle  at  a  tvip 
varies  greatly  with  conditions  underfoot  and  with  the  grade 
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Of  the  road.  Ideal  Bfcidding  is  on  a  road  with  about  five 
percent  grade  and  a  freezing  snow  packed  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  hardest  work  is  in  deep  stiff  mud,  a  condition  fre- 
quently found  in  7/est  Virginia.  In  places  liable  to  heavy 
mud,  or  in  gravelly  stretches,  a  few  four  to  six  inch 
skid  places  diagonally  across  the  road  work  wonders,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  wet#  Under  average  conditions  the 
teams  used  do  not  often  skid  much  over  500  feet  at  a  time 
except  on  the  steep  slopes.  A  team  on  Cook's  job  will  make 
six  to  ten  quarter  mile  trips  in  a  day  and  skid  in  the 
neighborhood  of  5,000  feet  at  a  cost  of  $1*25  per  M# 
Four  men  can  make  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  skid 
road  in  two  days.  This  includes  cutting  out  the  brush  and 
putting  in  cordiiroy  and  culverts  wherever  necessary.  Of- 
ten a  skidding  trail  must  be  run  for  several  hundred  yards 
through  heavy  laurel  for  only  a  few  trees,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  contractor  must  expect  to  lose  unless  he  is  es- 
pecially skilful •  Skid  roads  are  givem  little  attention 
after  they  are  once  built.  A  little  earth  may  be  thrown 
in  or  a  wet  hole  may  be  drained,  but  otherwise  a  road 
that  has  been  cut  is  finished,  l^itli  the  steam  log  loader 
regularly  built  up  skidways  or  landings  are  not  necessary. 
Logs  may  be  th-rown  dOTm  to  the  track  at  any  place  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  be  picked  up  at  little  greater 
cost  tlian  if  they  had  been  hauled  to  a  regular  landing. 
In  some  cases  the  lumber  company  has  had  trouble  to  keep 
the  logger  from  throwing  timber  down  indiscriminately 
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SKID  ROAD  FOLLOWING  A  SMALL  STREA}^ 

Notice  the  zigzag  of  cross  skids  and  the  side 
poles.  Only  the  poorer  young  trees  shoiad  be 
used  for  such  purposes. 
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SKID  ROAD  FOLLOWING   A  SMALL    STREAM 

Notice  the  zigzag  of  cross  slcids  f?,nd  the  side 
poles.  Only  the  poorer  yovng  trees  shoi:id  be 
used  for  sv.ch  pijirposes* 
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COOK'S  LANDING 

Notice  tvon  left  to  right,  Barnhart  loader, 
loaded  cars,  and  climax  locomotive.  Thia  land- 
ing is  located  at  the  forking  of  a  considerable 
hollow,  the  logs  coming  down  ftom  both  forks. 

LICKING  ISLAND  RUN 
WATOGA   WEST  VIRGINIA 
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CJOOK'f;   LATiriNG 

Kotice  tvon  left  to  Tight,   Barnhcrt  louuer, 
loaded  cars,   and  climax  locomotive.     Tiiis  Ituid- 
ing  is  .located  at  the  forcing  of  a  considerable 
hollow,  the  logs  cowing  dovm  frora  both  forks. 

LICKING  If:.'.LAND  RUN 
WA7CGA       WEST   VIRGINIA 
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at  considerable  risK  to  the  railroad. 

Thsre  is  usT:ially  a  regular  sKid  way  at  the  raouth  of 
a  hollow  unless  a  branch  is  run  up,  in  which  the  logs  are 
oiled  near  the  end  of  a  spur  and  at  other  convenient  points. 
Landings  may  have  only  a  few  dozen  logs  at  a  time  or  theyn 
may  have  as  many  as  a  thousand.  As  a  rxile  the  loaders  keep 
the  number  within  four  or  five  hvmdred.  A  skidway  that  is 
to  be  much  used  is  cleared  out  so  that  the  logs  will  roll 
easily  and  the  skid  roads  are  riin  along  just  above  the  land- 
ing so  that  the  logs  can  be  decked  down  toward  the  track 
and  arranged  in  orderly  fashion.  When  the  tiers  become 
high,  long  poles  or  skids  are  thrown  down,  over  which  the 
logs  can  be  rolled  by  the  cant  hook  rnen  or  landing  tenders  • 
The  cost  of  tending  such  landings  laay  be  as  imich  as  15^  V9r 
thousand*  Rough  and  tumble  landings  may  cost  from  nothing 

to  5j5  per  thousand. 

Slides  and  inclines  are  not  in  favor  in  this  region 
because  the  cost  is  about  as  great  as  the  cost  of  railroad 
and  the  expense  is  Justified  only  in  the  case  of  large 
bodies  of  hemlock  or  spruce. 

A  wide  cleared  place  is  used  for  ballhooting  or 
brut  ting  the  timber  from  a  high  ridge.  The  slope  is  about 
45®  and  the  logs  attain  considerable  speed  in  the  descent. 
Tney  are  hauled  to  the  head  of  the  incline  where  they  are 
unhooked  and  rolled  over  by  the  driver •  The  logs  keep  with- 
in reasonable  bounds,  the  limits  of  the  scarred  area  being 
about  a  hundred  feet  apart  on  the  average*  After  rolling 
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at  considerable  risK  to  the  railroad. 

There  is  usually  a  regular  sKid  way  at  the  mouth  of 
a  hollow  iinless  a  branch  is  run  up,  in  which  the  logs  are 
oiled  near  tlie  end  of  a  spur  and  at  other  convenient  points. 
Landings  may  have  only  a  few  dozen  logs  at  a  tine  or  theyn 
may  have  as  many  as  a  thousand.  As  a  rule  the  loaders  keep 
the  number  rr it hin  four  or  five  hvmdred.  A  skidway  that  is 
to  'oe  much  used  is  cleared  out  so  that  the  logs  will  roll 
easily  and  the  skid  roads  are  run  along  just  above  the  land- 
ing 30  that  the  logs  can  be  decked  dOTi-n  toward  the  track 
and  arranged  in  orderly  fashion.  When  the  tiers  becoi-ne 
hJigh,  long  poles  or  skids  are  thrown  down,  over  which  the 
logs  can  be  rolled  by  the  cant  hook  rnen  or  landing  tenders. 
The  coBt  of  tending  such  landings  may  be  ae  much  as  15<f   per 
thousand.  Rough  and  tumble  landings  may  cost  from  nothing 
to  5^   per  thousand. 

Slides  and  inclines  are  not  in  favor  in  this  region 
because  the  cost  is  about  as  great  as  the  cost  of  railroad 
and  the  expense  is  jri.atifiad  only  in  the  ca^e  of  large 
bodies  of  hemlock  or  spruce. 

A  wide  cleared  place  is  used  for  ballhooting  or 
brut ting  the  timber  from  a  high  ridge.  The  slope  is  about 
45«»  and  the  logs  attain  considerable  speed  in  the  descent. 
Tney  are  hauled  to  the  liead  of  the  incline  where  they  are 
unhooked  and  rolled  o-rer  by  the  driver.  The  logs  keur-  with- 
in reasonable  bounds,  the  limits  of  the  scarred  area  being 
aboxit  a  hundred  feet  apart  on  the  average.  After  rolling 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


SIMMONS •  LANDING 

7he   logs  are  TDrought  down  the  skid  road  ftom 
the  hollow  at  the  top  of  the  picture •  Just  to 
the  right  of  the  letter  (a)  the  grabs  are 
skipped  and  the  logs  are  rolled  down  the  in- 
cline* At  the  bottora  they  are  hooked  into 
trails  and  hauled  across  the  track  to  the  mill- 
pond.  The  stand  is  fair  quality  chestnut # 

WATOGA   TOST  VIRGINIA 
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SIMMONS'  LANIUIIC- 

?]ie  logs  are  "brought  dOTm  the  skid  road  fron 
the  hollow  et  the  top  of  the  picture.  Just  to 
the  Tight  of  the  letter  (s)  the  grabs  are 
skipped  and  the  logs  are  rolled  dovm  the  in- 
cline* At  tiie  "bottom  they  are  hooked  intu 
trails  and  hauled  across  the  track  to  the  mill- 
pond*  The  stand  is  fair  nuality  chestnut ^ 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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SIMONS'  JOB 


Making  trails  and  aKldding  at  the  foot  of  the 
hrutting  incline.  The  incline  is  much  steeper 
than  the  picture  wo\ild  indicate. 

WATOaA     WEST   VIRGINIA 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  RXPOST  irf 
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SII^^ONS'   JOB 


Halcing  trails  and  skidding  at  the  foot  of  the 
brut ting  incline.  The  incline  is  much  steeper 
than  the  picture  vrould  indicate. 
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down  to  three  hundred  feet  or  more  tho  logs  come  to  a  place 
rhere   the  grade  is  not  b-'   steep  and  here  they  stop*  When 
the  train  is  held  up  for  any  reason  the  men  on  the  Fall- 
ing Run  30b  come  down  from  the  ridge  where  they  have  been 
q^utting  and  skidding  and  they  clean  up  the  bottom  of  the 
slide,  using  their  two  teams  for  dragging  the  trails  down 
to  the  pond*  The  haul  is  a  few  hundred  feet  and  a  team 
can  make  fifteen  trips  a  day,  handling  the  timber  at  a  cost 
of  about  60j5.  The  contractor,  Mr  Simmons,  receives  #5 #00 
per  thousand  for  logs  in  the  pond» 

All  loading  is  done  with  a  Bamhart  steam  log  load- 
er. The  machine  is  carried  about  on  an  ordinary  logging 
truck,  being  chained  down  to  the  car  bunks.  Each  car  has 
a  pair  of  rails  on  its  bunks  and  the  loader  can  run  over 
this  track  just  as  it  would  run  over  a  track  on  the  groimd. 
Short  pieces  of  u  shape  channel  iron  are  used  to  bridge 
the  gaps  between  cars.  The  loader  is  built  on  a  t\irn  tabie 
BO  that  the  boom  may  be  swung  over  the  track  or  out  over 
the  skidway.  A  5/8  inch  steel  rope,  150  feet  long  runs 
from  a  drum  out  the  bbom,  over  a  pulley  to  terminate  in 
a  hea\T  pair  of  tongs.  By  swinging  the  loader  on  the  pivot 
and  giving  slack  rapidly  the  tongs  can  be  thrown  out  sev- 
eral rods  to  the  tong-hooker,  who  works  on  the  pile.  A 
loader  that  does  not  throw  its  hook  would  not  be  favor- 
ably considered  by  the  Tomb  Company.  The  hook  is  thrown 
onto  a  log  and  the  loadeiraan  take  slack,  at  the  same  time 
turning  the  loader  so  that  the  boom  again  hangs  over  the 
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PICKING  UP  A  CHSSTNUT  LOG 


TO  "be  placed  on  the  chains  for  a  binder. 


LICKING  ISLAND  RUN 
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PICKIlia  Ur   A  CHSSTNUT   LOG 


TO  be  placed  on  the  chains  for  a  binder. 


LICKING  ISLAND  RUN 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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THE  BARNHART  LOADER 

Swinging  a  large  chestnut  log  to  position  oih 
an  empty  truck.  Notice  top-loader  at  the  right 
and  scaler  at  the  left. 

LICKING  ISLAND  RUN 
WATOGA   T/BST  VIRGINIA 
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THE  BARNHART  LOADER 

Swinging  a  large  chestnut  log  to  ponition  oiiti 
an  empty  truck.  Notice  top-loader  at  the  right 
and  scaler  at  the  left. 

LICKING  ISLAImD  RUN 
WATOGA   WEST  VIRGINIA 
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THE  BARNHART  STEAM  LOG  LOADER. 

A  Lojreing  System   That  Is  Not  an   Experiment-Tested   by  Time  and   Its  Efficiency   Proven 
A   uogg    s     y  j^^   Economic   Results. 


v3 


When  a  machine  or  a  nictho.l  is  uso.l  with  su.m'oss  for 
vears  and  when  it  grows  in  favor  year  bv  year,  and 
especially  when  competitive  machines  or  methods  come 
into  the  field  without  affecting  its  position  it  may 
iustly  be  assumed  that  the  machine  or  method  is  estab- 
lished upon  right  lines,  and  is  practically  as  well  as 
theoretically  efficient  and  economical.  !?uch  is  the 
ground  forgiving  praise  to  the  Barnhart  steam  log 
loader,  which  was  first  built  for  and  used  by  1.  U.  J. 
0  W.  Goodyear,  the  great  hemlock  manufacturers  o 
Pennsylvania,  and  which  for  years  has  been  owned  and 

offered  for  sale  bv  them. 

This  firm  conducts  what  are  probably  the  largest  log- 
ging and  manufacturing  operations  un.ler  one  manage 
ment  in  the  United  States.  Four  years  ago  l  •  H-  A:  C.  W . 
Goodyear   produced   about   150,000,000   feet   of   lumber 


the  cars  cheaper  than  they  eouhl  he  loaded  from  skid- 
ways.     Such  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  introduction  of  the  logging  railroad  was  revolu- 
tionary  in   its  effect   upon  the  lumber  business.     It   re- 
leased" the  lumber  manufacturer  from  sole  dependence 
on  logging  streams  and  therefore  made  accessible  much 
timber    which    before    was    considered    entirely    out    of 
reach-  but  the  logging  railroad  itself  introduced  some 
other 'problems,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  how  to 
load  the   cars.     Two  methods  were  adopted.     One  was 
to  roll  the  logs  up  from  the  ground  on  to  the  cars  by 
chain  or  rope  and  a  team,  just  as  logging  sleighs  are 
loaded  in  the  white   pine   country,   and  the   other  was 
to    build    elevated    skidways    along    the    track    from 
which  logs  could  be  rolled  by  hand  on  to  the  cars.     The 
first  method  was  slow  and  costly  from  the  amount  of 


are  eight  of  these  wheels  on  each  side.     The  cars  are 
equipped  with  rails  laid  lengthwise  across  the  bunkers 
or  on  the  ])latform,  if  platform  cars  are  used,  the  rails 
on  two  adioining  cars  being  connected  by  channel  iron 
made  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  * '  U. "     Thus  the  skids 
with  the  loader  on  them  can  b..-  rolled  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  train.     Starting  with  the  loader  on  the 
car  next   to  the  end,   the   empty  car  is  loaded.     Then 
the  loader  is  moved  along  to  the  next  car  and  the  one 
it  has  Just   left   is  loaded,  antl  so   on  until   the   entire 
train  is  filled  with  logs,  leaving  the  loader  on  the  last 
car.     The   loader   is   changed  from  one   car   to  another 
in  from  one  to  two  minutes. 

The  loader  itself,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations, 
is  mounted  on  a  turntable  attached  to  the  movable 
skids.     This   turntable   allows   the   cab    containing   the 


SWINGING    I^OG  TO   THE    CAR. 

and  since  that  time  their  output  has  been  heavily  in- 
creased.   These  oi>erations  are  as  concentrated  as  from 
their  magnitude  they  can  be.    The  Goodyears  own  their 
own  timber,  operate  logging  railroads  and  mills  and  a 
main  line  of  railroad  wdiich  delivers  its  product  together 
with   the   traffic   of  a   considerable   community   to  the 
trunk  lines.     The  logging  operations  are  conducted  in 
a  rough  country  and  it  was  this  fact  in  part  which  led 
to  the  invention  and  development  of  the  Barnhart  steam 
log  loader.     The  Goodyears  ten  years  ago  were  cutting 
between  100,000,000  and  120,000,000  feet  a  year.     The 
logging  expense  was  heavy  and  particularly  so  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  that  rough  country  of  concentrating 
logs  at  skidwayg.     It  was  evident  to  Frank  H.  Good- 
year, the  managing  partner,  that  if  these  logs  could  be 
scattered  along  the  track  wherever  they  w^ould  most 
easily  come  out  of  the  woods  a  great  expense  would  be 
saved.     And  then  there  w^as  the  further  consideration 
that  a  machine  which  would  pick  up  these  logs  from 
anywhere  along  the  track  would  probably  put  them  on 


I.OWHIUXG    LOG   ON    TO    CAR. 


labor  involved,  while  the  second  involved  the  concen 
trating  of  the  logs  at  the  skids,  often  so  located  as  to 
be  inconvenient   to   the   swampers. 

It  naturally   occurred  to  as  quick  witted  and  prac- 
tical a  man  as  Frank  H.  Goodyear  that  the  ordinary 
steam    derrick    or    steam    portable    shovel    might    be 
adapted  to  do  this  work.     Taking  into  consultation  the 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Company,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  the 
result  was  the  Barnhart,  or  Goodyear,  steam  log  loader. 
One  of  the  first  problems  to  solve   was   how  to  make 
this   loader  portable   in   respect   to   the   train.     Before 
this  machine  was   invented  there  had  been  stationary 
steam  log  rollers  placed  alongside  the  track  and  load- 
ing on  to  the  cars  from  big  skidways,  but  this  system 
was  not  flexible  enough  to  suit  the  purpose  and  did  not 
overcome  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the  logs.     This 
was  solved  by  moving  the  loader  proper  upon  a  shallow 
platform  or  skids.     These  skids  are  supported  by  six- 
teen double  flanged  wheels,  each  of  which  sits  astride 
the  rail  with  which  the  logging  car  is  equipped.     There 


boiler,  engine,  drums  and  the  boom  to  be  swung  around 
a  complete  circle,  the  weight  of  the  boiler  etc.  at  one 
end  balancing  the  weight  of  the  boom  and  its  load  at 
the  other,  though  if  there  be  exceptionally  heavy  work 
to  be  done  guy  ropes  can  be  thrown  out  to  hold  the 
mechanism  firmlv  in  place. 

The  operation  of  the  Barnhart  log  loader  is  simple. 
Brieflv  described,   it   is  a   ]iower   house   mounted  by   a 
pivotal    base    on    the   traveling   frame    work   or   skids. 
From   the   front   of   it   extends   a   crane  which  can  be 
ra]udly  raised  or  lowered  by  ]K)wer.     This  power  house,  f 
which*^  mav    be    entirely    closed,    contains    an    upright 
boiler,  two  water  tanks^  coal  boxes  and  a  twin  hoisting 
engine  with  GVjxS-inch  cylinders,  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  sheaves  or  drums  for  winding  and  unwinding. 
There  are  a  number  of  levers,  all  wuthin  easy  reach 
of  the  engineer,  who  is  also  fireman.     One  swings  the 
power   house   with   crane   on   its   pivotal   base,    so   that 
work  can  be  done  at  either  side  of  or  end  of  the  car. 
Another  lever  controls  the  slack  of  the  cable  and  re- 


PICKING   UP   SCATTERED   LOGS. 


IN    FSE    AS    A    WRECKING   APPLIANCE. 
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THE  BARNHART  STEAM  LOG  LOADER. 

A   Lodging   System    That   Is   Not   an    Experiment-Tested   by   Time   and    Its   Efficiency   Proven 
A   Logj^ii  v;      y  j^^   Economic   Results. 


WlMii  a  11. a. -hi...-  ..r  a  nH-th.-l  i«-  ..s.-l  u.th  Hi.-.'....  t..r 
vears  an. I  wli.ii  il  yious  in  favur  y.ar  l.\  v.ai.  a.M 
■..si.eriallv  wh.'ii  r..ni|..-Titiv.-  nia.-liiii<s  m-  m.-tli-.-N  .•..„,.• 
into  tlH'  li.'ia  ^vitlinut  atr.Ttin-  its  po^.Tmn  it  n.a> 
ju.tlv  l.c  assmnr.l  that  tli.-  nia.-hinr  ...  .M.Th...l  i<  •-  al. 
ii.h.M    upon    ricrl't    linrs,    an.l    is    ,. ram. -ally    as    w-.l    a> 

theoreticaliv     ctli.-i.-nT     an-l n.m.i.-al        Mi.-h     .>       I.- 

ground    for'.ivin.    prais.-    f.    tl...    l^arnhart    M.:nn    1... 
loa.l.T.  whi.-h  was   first    l.uilt   t.-r  an.l   ns.-.l   !<>    K      l-   ^V 
(•     \V     (HMMlv.-ar,    tlu-   yivat    hrnil..rk    n.anula.-tui.-  >    .- 
IVnnsylvania,  an-l  wl.i^h  f..r  v.ars  l.as  h.m  own.-l  an-l 

(.nV'itMl   for   salt'   l.v   tli'-ni. 

This  firm  .-..n.hH-t.  what   ar.  i...i..l  iy  th.'h.r^.-^t    h.- 

lr■u^s:  an.l  manufa.-turin^r  operations  un-l.-r  ;:""  "'•';\'^^;: 
niont  in  the  Tnito.!  States.  Four  years  a^n.  1- .  11  cV  (  U 
(loodvoar    proaurr.l    aliout    1.-,...h •<.......    tr.t    ..t    iunil.'i 


Uk-   .-ars  rhraiK-r  than   th.-y   .-..uM   1  •'   h-a-h-l   tr-.m   ski.l- 
\\tiv<.     Siu-ii  j.ro\«''l   t..   l>f  thr  <-asr. 

Tin-  intro.lii.-ti..n  .'1'   tii.*   h»^^in^   raiir..a.l   \\a<   nvolii- 
lioiiarv    in    it^i-tl.-.-i    upon    th.-   hnnlM-r    I  u<ino>'s.      it    r.'- 
l.as.Ml'  th.-    hunlH-i    inanufart nr.-r   fn.ni   -..h-   .h-p.Molon.-o 
nn   h.^iiin^  stn-ani-  an-l  t h.-r<'f..r.-  tna.i*'  ar»-ossil.lr  nni.-ii 
tinihtT  whi.-li    l.otoro    was    ,-..nsi.l.-rt'.l    mtiroly    out     ot 
,ra.-h-    i'Ut    th.'   l.'Uiiiii;;   railn.a.l    its. -if    int  r...lurr.l   some 
,.t'h.-r'pi"l*l«'"^^-  ..n.'  .'f   th.-  .-hi.'t'   ..f   whi.h    was    h..w   to 
loa.l    thr    .-ars.      Tw..    ni.th.Hls    wor.-    a.l.»i't.-.l.      <  »n»'    w'as 
to   r..ll   tho   h.-is   uji   from   th.'  ^roiunl   ..Ji    t..  tlo'   .-ars    l.y 
..hain   ..r   roiu'   aii.l   a    team,   .just    as   h.-^ini:   sln-hs   are 
loa.h'.l    in    the   v,hit«'    pine    rountry.   an.l    th.'    ..th.r   \va>^ 
to     luiihl     ol.'vate.l     ski.lways     alony     the     tra.-k     from 
uhi.-h  h.^'s  .-.mhl  1:.'  r..lh'.l  l.y  liaml  ..n  t..  tin-  .-ars.       1  h.^^ 
Hr<t    m.-th..,l    was   <l..w   an-l    .-..stly    fr.-fn    the   amount    ..t 


an-   eii:ht    .'f   these    uli«-«ls    ..n    v:nh    si.le.      Tlu-    i-ars  are 
.■.}ui}'iM-l   with   rails   lai.l   h-nothwist-  arross   tho   bunker- 
or  on  tho  ].latf..rm.  if  ].latform  ears  are  useil,  tho  raih 
..n  two  a.lioininy  .ai^  li.-in^"  roiino.-te.l   l\v  .haiinrl  iron 
ina-i.'  in  llo-  f.»rm  ..f  an  inverte.l  "W"      Thus  the  ski.U 
with  thr   loa.U'r  on   thtin   .an   I.'   r.dle.l  ah»n^  lio'  entire 
h'ni:t]i    .'f    tlie    train.      Starting    with    tlie    hta.h'r   ..n    the 
.•ar   noxt    i..   tlio   oinl.    the    .'mpiy    ear    is    loa.li*-l.     Th*'!) 
the  loa.'.-r  is  m.^ve.l  alony   t..  the  nt-xt    .-ar  an.l   the  on»' 
it    lias    just    h'ft    is    l..a.l«'«l.    an.l    so    on    until    the    entire 
tiain    is  tille.l   with    l...us.  leaving-  the   loa.ler  on   the   last 
•  ar.      Tlio    l.>a<l<'r    i^    rhan^«'.l    from    one    »-ar    to    another 
in  from  one  to  two   minutes. 

The  loa.ler  itself,  as  will  l.e  seen  liv  the  illustrations, 
is  j)i..unte.l  ..n  a  turntal.lr  atta.-he.l  to  the  nu>vaMe 
ski. Is.      This    turntal'le    all.>ws    the    .ali    rontaininji    the 
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SWTXnTXO    t.nr^    TH    TTTK    TAll. 

an.l   sinee   that    time   their  outj-ut    has  beta    heavily  lu- 
.•reayed.    These  oi.erations  ar.'  as  concent  rat. '.I  as  from 
their  magnitn.le  they  can  be.     The  CJoodyears  own  then- 
own  timber,  operate  logging  railroads  find  mills  and  a 
main  line  of  railroad  which  delivers  its  ].r.>duct  together 
with    the   trartic    of    a    consi.lerable    c.wnmunity    to    the 
trunk  Hues.     The  logging  ojuMations  are  ron.lucte.l   m 
a  rough  country  and  it  was  this  fact  in  part  which  led 
to  the  invention  and  developuu>nt  of  the  Harnhart  steam 
log  loailer.     The  Uoodyears  ten  years  ago  were  .uttiug 
between  100,000,000  and  120.(»0(t,000  f.'et   a  year.     The 
logging  expense  was  heavy  and  particularly  so  because 
of  the'^ditliculty  in  that  rough  ctmntry  oi  conct'iitrating 
logs  at  ski.lways.     ]t  was  evi.l.'ut   to    Frank   11.   Uood- 
vear,  the  managing  partner,  that  if  these  logs  could  be 
scattered   along   the   track   wherever   they    would    nu^st 
easily  come  out  of  the  w.uxls  a  great  expense  would  be 
saved.     And  then  there  was   the   further  consideration 
that   a  machine   which   would  pick    wy   th.'se  logs  from 
anvwhere  along  the  track  wouM  probably  put  them  on 


labor  involv.'d,   whiK'   the  secon.l   invoKcl   the  .-oncen 
tratiuii  of  the  loys  at   the  ski.ls,  oft.'U  so   lo.-ate.l  as  to 
le  inconvenient    to   thi'   swampers. 

]t    naturally    .iccurre.l    to   as   quick    wittcd   an.l   pra.-- 
lical   a  man    as   J'rank   Jl.    (ioo.lyear   that    the   or.linary 
Hleam     .lerrick     or     steam     p.n-tabl.'     shovel     might     be 
a.lapted  to  do  this  work.     Taking  int.)  consultation  the 
Marion    fcfteam    JShovel    (".)mj>any,   «tf    Marion,   Ohio,    the 
result  was  the  Barnhart,  or  (M»odyear,  steam  log  loa.ler. 
One   .>f    the   hrst   jiroblems    to   s.dve    was    h«'W    to    make 
this    loa.ler   ]»ortabl.^    in    respect    to    the    train,      liefor.? 
this   machine   was    mvente.l   ther."   had   b.-en   stationary 
steam   l.»g   rollers  placed  alongsi.le   the   tra.k   ami   hia<l- 
iiiii  on   to  th.'  ears   from  big  ski.lways,  but    this  syst.Mu 
was  not  flexible  «'m)ugh  to  suit    th«>   j.urpos.'   an.l   .li.l   not 
overcome  the  ne.essity  of  ..tucentrating  the  logs.      This 
was  solved  l)y  moving  the  loader  pr.»per  up.ui  a  shall.)\v 
platform   or  ski.ls.     These   skids  are  supporte.l   by   six 
teen   double  tlange.l  wheels,   each   of  which   sits   astride 
the  rail  with  whi.h  the  logging  car  is  e.piipped.      There 
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1  oiler,  engine,  .hums  an.l  the  boom  to  \  e  swung  aroun.l 
a  com'plet'I^  circle,  the  weight  of  'he  boiler  etc.  at  one 
.  n.l  balancing  the  weight  of  the  boom  and  its  load  at 
the  other,  though  if  th.'re  be  excei.tionally  h.'avy  work 
l«.  be  done  guy  roj^.s  can  be  thrown  out  to  lu»ld  the 
m.'.dianism  tirtnly   in   jda.-e. 

The  oi>eration  of  th.'  r.anihart  log  loader  is  simple. 
Ilri.'llv  d.'scrib.'.l,  it  is  a  p..w.'r  h.uise  nu)unted  by  a 
piv.»tal  base  on  the  trav.'ling  frame  work  or  skid?. 
From  the  front  of  it  exi.'U.ls  a  .rane  which  can  be 
lapbllv  lais.'d  ..r  low.'r.-.l  by  jM^w.'r.  This  p.)wer  house, 
which  mav  be  entir.'ly  cb.se.l,  ontains  an  upright 
boiler,  tw.."  water  tanks!  .oal  boxes  ami  a  twin  hoisting 
.•nein.'  with  «n._.xS-ineh  cylind.Ms,  t'.juippe.l  with  all  the 
lu-r.'ssarv  sluaves  .u'  .hums  f.>r  winding  an.l  unwinding. 

Th.rear.^  a  number  of  levers,  all  within  easy  reach 
,.f  the  (MJgin.'.'r.  wli..  is  also  lireman.  One  swings  the 
pow.T  li..us,-  with  .-ran.'  <»n  ils  pi\«»tal  base,  s.)  that 
work  .an  be  .l.>ne  at  either  si.le  of  or  end  of  the  car. 
Allot  li.'r   l.'V.'r   contr.ds   the  sla.  k   of  the   cable  and   re- 
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leases  as  it  may  be  desired.  Anotlier  operates  the 
dnmi,  \vhi(di  raises  tlie  logs;  anotlier  act^  as  a  foot- 
brake,  which  holds  the  log  in  place  or  lowers  it  as  it 
is  placed  on  the  car;  another  as  a  foot-speeder,  which 
unlocks  the  governors  when  the  tongs  have  been  se- 
cured to  the  log  so  as  to  quicken  the  handling;  another 
lever  controls  the  movement  of  the  loader  from  one  car 
to  another.  The  last  of  all  is  the  throttle  lever.  All 
of  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  within  ea^^v  reach 
of  the  sole  occupant  of  the  loader,  who  has  a  i^ill  view 
of  all  the  operations  going  on.  ^^ 

The  remainder  of  the  crew  consists  of  one  man  to 
fasten  the  tongs  on  the  log  and  one  on  the  car  to  put 
the  logs  in  position  and  release  the  tongs.  This  crew 
will  easilv  load  100,000  feet  of  logs  in  ten  hours  and 
will  do  it  in  any  sort  of  country  and  with  logs  within 
oOO  feet  of  the  track.  This  is  the  average  working 
capacity  of  the  machines,  though  with  particularly 
tiood  timber  and  under  t  xceptionally  favorable  circum- 
stances as  high  as  200/.'^.0  feet  has  been  loaded  in  a 
single  day. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject 
that  in  a  rough  country  this  convenience  of  handling 
means  a  saving  in  the  hauling  and  skidwav  construc- 
tion of  no  less  than  30  cents  a  thousand  feet  of  logs, 
and  in  what  is  known  as  ''n  good  logging  countrv^^ 
will  save  its  cost  every  six  months. 

The  item  of  cost  in  this  system  is  one  in  which 
himbermen  will,  of  course,  be  particularlv  interested. 
Tnose  familiar  with  railroad  building  can  estimate 
what  it  will  cost  them  to  equip  their  cars  with  the 
rails.  The  cost  of  operation  is  figured  very  simply  by 
dividing  the  labor  bill,  for  a  crew  of  tliree,  by  the 
capacity  of  the  machine— 100,000  feet  a  dav     It  i«»  a 


matter  of  experience  that  by  the  use  of  this  machine 
F.  ir.  &  C.  W.  Goodyear  are  able  to  load  their  logs, 
transpoit  them  to  mill  and  unload  them  at  a  cost  of 
not  to  exceed  20  cents  a  thousand  feet.  The  bill  for 
coal  used  in  the  loader  engine  is  300  pounds  a  day. 
Water  must  be  taken  twice  a  day. 


THE  GOODYEAR  IMPROVED  LOGGING  CAR 


The  above  figures  are  from  the  records  of  more  than 
ten  years  during  which  this  machine  has  been  used 
with  unvarying  success.  In  fact,  it  was  in  1884  that 
the  Goodyears  began  to  experiment  along  this  line 
rhev  have  for  the  last  ten  years  done  all  their  logginir 
by  this  method,  running  four  or  five  loaders,  while 
their  use  has  gradually  been  extended  throughout  the 
country  as  the  advantages  to  be  gained  bv  this  svstem 
were  realized  and  as  loggers  became  familiar  with  the 
idvantages  of  this  particular  mechanism. 

One  of  the  last  installations  is  at  the  mill  of  the 
Butterfield  Lumber  Company,  of  Norfield,  Miss  A 
number  of  others  have  recentlv  been  put  in  in  that 
southern  section,  while  all  over  the  country  thev  can  be 


found  operating  with  entire  success.  They  can  be  built 
of  weight  and  strength  to  suit  any  class  of  timber 

The  engravings  printed  here  show  the  machine  in 
various  i)ositions;  under  varied  conditions,  indicating 
that  there  are  absolutely  no  restrictions  upon  its  use" 
It    works    on    rough    track    or   smooth,    on    curves,    on 

grades.    One  view  shows  the 
machine  loading  on  a  10  per- 
cent grade;  one  shows  it  serv- 
ing as  a  wrecking  appliance. 
It  has   ample   power  to  pick 
up  an  ordinary  flat  car  from 
the   ditch  and   set   it  on   the 
track   again.    An   interesting 
engraving  is  that  showing  a 
side    elevation    of    a    logging 
car  fitted  up   for  the  use   of 
the  Barnhart  loader.  Thissvs- 
teni  requires  that  the  cars  be 
fitted  with  rails.     This  of  course  is  some  expense,  but 
to  make  amends  the  loader  itself  is  comparatively  in- 
exnensive.     It   is   a    standard    sort    of    machine    whose 
details  were  long  ago  worked  out,  so  that  it  is  not  ex- 
perimental in  any  sense  and  can  be  and  is  furnished  at  a 
price  easilv  within  the  means  of  any  one  whose  opera- 
tions are  of  a  magnitude  to  w^arrant  its  use.     The  cost 
of  loading  by  this  machine  is  estimated  at  about  10  to 
3  2  cents  a  thousand  feet  for  labor  and  supplies,  while 
of  course  the  interest  on   investment  is  not  large  and 
the  machine  is  so  durable  that  the  percentage  charge 
for  depreciation  need  be  no  larger  than  on  a  saw  mill 
or  on  the  logging  railroad  itself.     In  fact,  the  loader 
will  ordinarily  much  outw^ear  the  logging  cars. 
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I  Jea«rs    :,s    it     may    Lc      Irsiici.      Aiiiitli.-r    oporat^^s    tlic 
[  'Iriiin,    Avliirh    rais.'s    tli.     !ous;    .Miiotlicr    :ir\o   as    a    foul 
I  brake,  whirh    lioMs  the  ]ojr   jn   j.laro  or  lowtMs    it    as   it 
I  js  place.l   oi,   il,,.  ,.ar;   another  as  a   t'not-siMMMl.r,  wlii.li 
unlocks   tli«'    j^nvernors   avIioii    t  Ih'   ton^s   liave    I. cm    s«' 
Mired  to  the  h>^-  so  as  t'»  (jiiickeii  tin-  haiHlliny:  another 
lever  controls  tlie  movement  of  th<'  loa.hr  fmm  mie  rar 
to   another.      Tlir   last   of   all    is   the   throttle   hver.      All 
of   these   are   so   anan^^ed    as    to    Im?   within    ea^v    rea»h 
of  the  sole  o.-nipant  of  the  loa.lei-,  who  has  a   t^'ill   view 
of  all  the  operations  <iointi-  on.  "^ 

The  remainder  ol  the  erew  consists  ..f  om  man  lo 
fasten  the  tonys  (►ji  the  lo^r  ;,n.l  one  on  the  ear  to  put 
the  logs  in  ].osition  and  release  the  ton^s.  This  erew 
Avill  easilv  load  lOd.onn  fed  of  logs  in  ten  hours  and 
Aviil  do  it  in  any  sort  of  eonntiy  and  with  loys  within 
-UU  feet  of  the  track.  This  is  tlie  average  working 
rapacity  of  the  machines,  tlu.u^h  Avith  partieulariv 
iiood  timl.er  ami  under  »  xeeptionallv  favoral  le  (dreuni- 
stances  as  liigh  as  2(I0  :  •.»  f,.,,t  has  l.een  loaded  in  a 
single   day. 

It  is  estimated  l.y  th  .-e  familiar  with  tlie  v,id.jeet 
that  m  a  longh  e.,.iintry  this  .onxenieiiee  of  handling 
means  a  saving  in  the  hauling  and  skidwav  ccmstruc"^- 
tion  of  no  less  than  lid  cents  a  thousand  feet  (d"  h.gs. 
and  in  what  is  known  as  "a  g»Mid  logging  <'onntrv'^ 
will   save  its  cost   every  six  months 

The  item  of  eost  in  this  svstem  is  one  in  which 
Ininbermen  will,  of  course,  le  partieulariv  interested 
Those  familiar  Avith  railma.l  building  c'an  estimnte 
what  it  will  cost  them  to  e<jnip  their  cars  with  the 
rails.  The  cost  of  operation  is  lignred  verv  simi.lv  bv 
dividing  the  labor  bill,  for  a  crew  of  tliree,  bv  the 
capacity  of  the  machine- -]no,()UO  feet   a   dav.     It  ig  a 


niatler  of  .xperience  thnt  by  the  use  of  this  machine 
\'\  If.  &:  C.  AV.  (loodyear  nre  able  to  load  their  logs, 
transpoit  tlieiii  to  mill  and  unload  them  at  a  cost  of 
Mot  to  exeeed  I'd  cents  a  thousand  feet.  The  bill  for 
coal  ust'il  in  the  load<'r  engine  is  .'iOd  pounds  a  dav. 
\\'nter  must   be  taken   twice  a  dav. 
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THE  GOODYEAR  IMPROVED  LOGCIMC  CAR 


I  he  above  figures  are  fmm  the  records  of  more  than 
ten  years  during  whi.di  this  machine  has  been  used 
with  unvarying  success.,  in  faet,  it  was  in  1SS4  that 
the  (.oodyears  began  to  experiment  along  this  line 
Ihev  have  tor  the  last  ten  years  done  all  their  lo-M-ino- 
by  this  method,  running  four  or  five  loaders,  while 
tneir  use  has  gradually  },een  exten.led  throughout  the 
country  as  the  advantages  to  be  gained  bv  this  svstem 
were  realized  an.l  as  loggers  became  familiar  with  the 
advantages  of  this  particular  mechanism. 

One  of  the  last  installations  is  at  the  null  of  the 
P.utterheld  Lumber  Company,  of  Xorfi«dd,  Miss  A 
nundjer  of  others  have  recentlv  been  jmt  in  in  that 
southern  section,  while  all  over  the  countrv  thev  can  be 


found  operating  with  entire  success.  They  can  be  built 
of  weight  and  strength  to  suit  anv  class  of  timber 

The  engravings  printed  here  show  the  machine  in 
various  j.ositK.ns;  under  varied  conditions,  indicating 
that  there  are  absolutely  no  restri(dions  upon  its  us(\ 
it    works    on    rough    track    or    smooth,    on    curves,    on 

graders.  One  view  shows  the 
machine  loading  on  a  10  pcr- 
r^ent  gnole;  one  shows  it  serv- 
ing as  a  wrecdxing  appliance. 
It  has  ample  power  to  jii«dv 
up  an  oi-dinary  tiat  car  from 
tli<^  dit(di  and  set  it  on  the 
ti;i<k  again.  An  interest  in  <* 
eiigiaving  is  that  showing  a 
side  ebnation  of  a  loi»<»in'»- 
car  titted  up  for  the  use  of 
the  V.arnhart  loader.  Thissvs- 

« 

tern   i'e(pnres  that  the  cars  l)o 
fitted    with   lails.      This   of  course   is  sonn»  expense    but 
t«.   make  amends  the  loa<ler  it.S(df  is  comjtaratively  in- 
.'xoensive.     It    is    a    standard    sort    of    machine    whose 
detjiils  Avere  long  ago  Avorked  out,  so  that  it  is  not  ex- 
perimental in  any   sense  and  can  lie  and  is  furnished   at  a 
price  easilv  within  the  means  of  any  one  Avhose  opera- 
tions aiv  of  a  magnitude  to  Avarrant  its  use.     The  cost 
of  loading  by  this  maidiine  is  estimated  at  about  10  to 
ll'  cents  a   thousand  feet  for  labor  and  supplies,  while 
of   course   the  interest   on    investment   is  not   large   and 
the   machine  is  so   durable  that   the  ]>ercentage   charge 
for  <lepreciation   m>ed  be  no  larger  than   on  a  saw  ndll 
or   on   the   logging   railroad    itself.     In   fact,   the   loader 
will   ordinarily  much  outwear  the  loggimr  cars. 
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COST  OF  j^  10  LOADER    #3500  (TOMB  COMPANY) 
COST  OP  #  12  LOADER    $4700 
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truck  to  be  loaded.  The  log  is  now  suspended  over  the 
truck  and  it  is  simply  allowed  to  settle  down  as  the  top  ■ 
loader  directs  its  course.  The  hook  is  pried  out  by  the 
top  loader's  peevy  point  and  the  loaderman  swings  it  back 
to  the  tong  hooker.  When  a  truck  is  nearly  loaded,  a  chain 
is  carried  over  from  the  right  end  of  each  bunk  and 
hooked  on  the  opposite  side.  A  few  logs  are  put  on  top 
of  the  chain  to  take  the  slack  and  the  loader  rxms  up  to 
the  next  car  from  which  it  proceeds  to  load  the  car  that 
it  just  occupied.  The  movement  back  and  forth  on  the  train 
is  by  taking  slack  on  a  cable  that  may  be  fastened  in  the 
direction  of  the  desired  motion. 

The  Bamhart  loader  easily  handled  55,000  feet  in 
three  or  four  hours  work  and  the  small  and  uneven  character 
of  the  logs  made  loading  rather  difficult  and  slow.  The 
system  is  so  well  described  in  the  clipping  from  the  "Amer- 
ican Lumberman"  that  further  coiment  is  unnecessary. 

The  loaderman  gets  #5.00  per  day  and  ahhouse  for 
his  family.  He  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  machine 
in  condition  and  under  steam.  The  top  loader  receives  #2. 


75  of  $3,00  per  day,  depending  upon  the  hours  of  work. 
The  tong  hooker  gets  the  saiae  money,  while  the  conductor 
receives  I'j.oo  straight.  The  cost  of  loading  »ay  be  figured 
as  follows:- 
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Loaderman 


#5.00  per  day 


Trainmen,  1/2  tine,  #9.50 


coal.  Oil,  repairs,  etc.  1,00 
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UNLOADING  TKUCKS  AT  TH3  MILL  POND 

Notice  the  Idgh  dock  and  crowded  condition  of 


the  Tjond. 
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UNLOADIlia  Tl.UCKS   AT   TH3   MILL  POND 

Notice  the  idgh  dock  and  crovv'cied  condition  of 
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^his  111. 00  divided  by  the  amount  loaded •  55,000,  gives 
approximately  31  1/2  ^i?  as  the  cost  of  loading  a  thousand 
fett  of  logs. 

When  the  cars  reach  the  mill  they  are  run  onto  a  sr 
stretch  of  traclc  that  is  tilted  so  that  the  ttmks  are  in- 
clined toward  the  pond  •  The  chains  are  jerked  from  the 
left  ends  of  the  bunks  and  the  logs  roll  from  the  cars 
over  a  narrow  dock  and  down  to  the  water*  The  unloading 
Of  logs  is  quite  an  item  in  the  train  crew  expense  because 
the  crooked  and  unevem  logs  do  not  rOll  very  well  and  con- 
siderable  hand  labor  must  be  spent  in  keeping  the  dock  clear. 
The  cost  laay  be  estinated  at  1/4  of  the  tine  of  the  train 
creiT  or  #2.25,  that  is  6,4  <^   per  thousand. 

Logging  is  cejried  on  by  the  use  of  about  fifteen 
miles  Of  main  line  and  a  feir  miles  of  spurs,  construct- 
ion cost  of  the  railroad  ie  kept  at  a  remarkably  low  fig- 
ure, the  range  being  from  #250  to  #1000  per  mile.  Very 
little  grading  is  done  and  in  crossing  streams  the  usual 
practice  is  to  throw  down  a  couple  of  heavy  hemlock 
logs  on  which  the  ties  are  laid.  Branch  lino  construct- 
ion is  about  lilce  main  line  ^ork,  except  that  easy  grades 
are  not  so  general  and  loss  time  is  spent  in  lining  up  the 
track  after  the  rails  are  laid.  Forty  pound  rails  are  used 
fiftd  twelve  to  fifteen  ties  are  required  for  each  rail-length. 
The  cost  Of  the  ties  was  30y5  to  40^.  since  they  were  cut 
adjacent  to  the  track.  Purchases  of  construction  nuiterial 
have  not  been  large.  Rails,  fish  plates,  ties,  and  even 
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UNLOADIWa  TRUCKS  AT  TIIE   IfILL  POND 

The  sorter's  "boom  is  in  the  foregrovmd.     The 
Simmons  job  is  shown  beyond  the  track. 
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UNLOADIWa  TRUCKS  AT  'i'l!".  HILL  POND 

The  sortQT's  "boom  in  in  tho  forssrcvmc..  The 
Simmons  jcb  is  shown  beyond  the  tracK. 
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spikes  are  picked  up  and  used  again  until  worn  out.  Rails 
can  be  relaid  to  good  ad^rantage  unless  they  are  bent  dovm- 
ward.  Rails  bent  sideways  con  be  straightened  or  relaid 
on  a  Similar  curve,  but  rails  that  have  been  broken  down- 
ward are  no  better  than  scrap.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
trestle  ties  to  work  apart  leaving  v;ide  unsupported  spaces 
Of  the  rail  and  this  fact  leads  to  considerable  down-bend- 
ing and  consequent  ruin  of  the  steel.  Again,  careless 
felling  Of  trees  across  the  track  has  ruined  a  number  of 
rails.  The  Torab  people  feel  that  second-hand  rails  are  not 
bought  with  profit  because  the  difference  between  the  cost 
Of  new  rails  and  old  rails  is  more  than  covered  by  the 
losB  fpon  defective  pieces  in  the  once-used  material. 

The  track  is  kept  a  half  mile  or  so  ahead  of  the 
cutters,  tlie  v;ork  being  done  in  a  liesurely  .aanner.  All 
surveying  and  alignment  is  by  eye.  After  the  line  of  tl:e 
railroad  has  been  roughly  indicated  by  occasional  stakes 
a  fsT?  men  go  in  and  clear  out  the  brush  and  cut  the  trees 
ftom  the  right  of  way.  This  work  is  being  done  by  a  couple 
Of  natives,  who  cut  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  knock  out  the 
rotten  stumps  and  the  larger  roots  at  zzf.   per  square  rod. 
in  addition,  they  receive  ll.OO  per  thou^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
timber  that  they  cut  and  roll  off  the  right  of  way.  The 
material  cut  from  the  line  is  not  piled  off  to  the  side, 
but  is  gathered  in  the  middle  and  burned.  The  idea  in 
burning  the  brush  is  to  make  the  Job  look  as  neat  and  open 
as  possible,  if  jobbers  were  shown  over  a  right  of  way  t 
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THE  RIGHT  OP  WAY 

Shovring  Virginia  pine  to  the  left  of  the  cen- 
ter and  large  white  pine  directly  beyond  the 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


PATENT 


^^^^^  Geared  Locomotive 


Horizontal.  Style  "B". 
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LogKinu  Car,  with  Springs. 
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^^\  /»  PATENT 

1^^^^.  Geared  Locomotive 


Hori/ontal,  Style  "  B". 
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that  was  lined  with  a  tangle  of  rhododendron  and  other 
hrush,  tliey  wovdd  want  to  charge  a  dollar  more  for  get- 
ting  out  the  logs.  Mr  porsythe  goes  over  the  cleared  grovind 
with  his  Italian  boss,  pointing  out  the  line  and  telling 
him  where  to  cut,  fill,  or  trestle.  The  forennn  is  quite 
intelligent  and  needs  only  a  cleared  right  of  way  to  in- 
sure a  reasonably  good  roadbed  at  low  cost.  The  con- 
Btruction  crew  is  xaade  up  of  frora  fifteen  to  twenty  Itali- 
ans who  live  in  the  woods  "by  themselves,  and  are  paid 
15f^  per  hovjr.  If  the  grovind  is  frozen  hard,  or  conditions 
are  otherwise  unfavorable,  the  men  are  not  allowed  to  worx 
or  else  are  put  on  iiaintenance  of  way.  This  helps  to  keep 
the  cost  down  The  tracK  is  ballasted  with  cinders,  earth, 
or  stone,  but  rather  casually  than  thoroughly.  The  lin- 
ing up  is  fairly  well  done  on  the  more  frequently  used 
stretches  of  track. 

A  Cliraax  locomotive  weighing  about  40  tons  handles 
55  to  70  thousand  of  logs  per  day.  It  cost  $7500  and  is 
good  for  eight  to  ten  years.  The  company  hss  ordered  another 
engine  of  the  same  kind.  This  locomotive  is  preferred  to 
the  Shay  because  of  its  lovr  cost  and  simple  operation. 
Repairs  are  simpler  and  less  exi'ensive  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Heisler.  The  Climax  seems  to  Ije  able  to  do  more  --ork 
under  extremely  unfavorable  conditions  than  any  other  en- 
gine on  the  vriarket. 

Nineteen  ordinary  24  inch  wheel  logging  trucks  are 
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used  Gheir  cost  varies  from  four  to  five  hundred  dollars 
apiece  and  the  10  by  12  oak  bunXs  must  he  renewed  frequent- 
ly. Sixty  pound  rails  must  be  used  for  the  loader  track, 
which  has  a  gauge  of  six  feet.  The  brake  shoes  are  usu- 
ally outside  the  truck,  and  are  operated  by  an  iron  hand 
lever  and  a  ratchet  wheel  at  one  end  of  the  car. 

As  a  rule  two  trains  of  six  cars  each  are  landed  at 
the  pond  each  day.  Carloads  usually  run  about  three  thous- 
and feet.  The  train  crew  is  nade  up  of  an  engineer,  fire- 
man, conductor,  and  two  "brakemen.  The  last  two  men  do 
the  top  loading  and  tong  slinging  in  the  woods  and  the 
fireman  is  also  scaler.  The  engine  is  used  for  shifting 
cars  in  the  yard  and  is  almost  indispensible  for  this  pur- 
pose alone.  The  loader  and  engine  together  use  up  about 
a  carload  of  coal  per  week. 

The  cost  of  hauling  logs  from  the  woods  may  be  esti- 


mated as  follows: 


Labor  Engine  crew,  full  time 
Train  crew,  1/4  time 


^5.50  per  day 
#3.25 


coal,  oil,  repairs  (equipment  and  track 

#10.00 

Depreciation  and  cost  of  construction 


Total 
Eq\iivalent  to 


♦35.00 


ll.OO  Tier  M 

Among  the  difficulties  to  be  laet  by  the  train  men 
are  the  great  variety  of  their  work  and  the  strong  tendency 
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Of  cars  to  get  off  the  tracX.  a  couple  of  ties  work  apart 
and  the  rails  spread.  Down  drops  a  loaded  car  and  both 
trucks  may  get  off  the  track.  The  train  is  .topped  and  the 
men  work  with  dogs  and  sledges  while  the  engine  pulls  the 
cars  back  and  forth  until  the  wheels  are  again  on  the  rails. 
Thxn   sort  of  thing  is  happening  every  day  and  the  Trear  on 
the  cars  makes  a  machine  and  repair  shop  essential',  a 
blacksmith  is  employed  at  ^3,50  per  day  and  he  makes  simple 
repairs  to  engine  and  cars  as  well  an   to  mill  machinery, 
using  several  iron  V70rking  machines. 

The  Doyle  scale  is  used  and  the  logs  are  measured  ?> 
as  they  are  loaded  on  the  cars,  a  log  is  scaled  at  its 
small  end  and  little  deduction  is  mde  for  defects  be- 
cause the  company  wishes  to  encourage  the  most  complete  ut- 
ilization. There  is  noccheck  on  the  scale  except  that  the 
contractor  may  dispute  a  measurement  and  leave  the  decis- 
ion to  a  third  nan.  The  only  other  scaling  is  when  the  lum- 
ber is  sold,  and  consequently  the  check  on  the  log  scaler 


is  lax 


The  fireman  on  the  engine  does  the  scaling  and 
the  cost  per  day  for  35,000  board  feet  is  not  over  75^. 
Each  evening  the  scaler  fills  out  a  Report  of  Lumber  scaled 
and  hands  it  in  to  the  office. 

The  average  log  in  hemlock  for  last  October  was  110 
board  feet;  for  chestnut,  about  95  feet;  for  white  oak,  75 
ft,  and  for  rod  cak,  ribout  IOC  feet.  Pino  usually  runs 
from  100  to  140  feet,  although  some  white  pine  trees  tire  s 
scaled  at  120C  to  15OC  feet  ^ith  logs  of  200  to  400  board 
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REPORT  OF  LOGS  SCALED  FOR 


J.  R.  DRONEY  LUMBER  CO. 


Job, 


Cut  by 


Skiddedby 


Scaled  on  Skids  at 


Dated. 


190. 


I^^The  Contract  provides  that  logs  shall  be  measured  by  the  rule 
known  as  the  Doyle  I^og  Rule,  full  allowance  to  be  made  in  mak- 
ing such  measurement  to  make  said  logs  straight  and  sound  in  all 
instances. 

Have   yoa  Diade  proper   allowance  for   crooked   or  defective 

lo^s  ? 


Are  they  well  cut  as  to  lengths?. 


Are  they  well  butted  off  and  straight  ?. 


Is  the  timber  peeled  and  sound  ?. 


Thereby  certify  that  the  within  are  the  original  figures. 


Scaler. 


Approved,  credit  at. 


price. 


Examined. 
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The  Contract  provides  that  logs  shall  be  measured  by  the  rule 
known  as  the  Doyle  l,og  Rule,  full  allowance  to  be  made  in  mak- 
ing such  measurement  to  make  said  logs  straight  and  sound  in  all 
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feet. 


Mill  over  run  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  de- 


pending upon  the  amount  of  defect*  Frequently  logs  cut 
up  about  as  scaled. 


CONCLUSION 


The  cost  Of  delivering;  manufactured  lumber  on  the 
cars  at  Watoga  during  the  past  year  was  as  follows:- 


Stump age 
woods  work 


12-50 


3.20 


Railroad  operation,  loading,  and  repair  work 


Mill  work 


Yard  work 


Loading  on  cars 

TOTAL 


1.38 
1.84 

.35 

.44 
^^9.71 


While  there  are  a  few  things  about  the  YTatoga  job 
that  are  not  ideal,  principly  thewwoods  work,  the  Tomb 
Lumber  company  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  general  ef- 
ficiency of  the  management  and  on  the  practical  results 
that  they  are  each  day  obtaining. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


THE  SPRUCB  MOUNTAIN  JOB 
CASS  WEST  VIRGINIA 


INTRODUCTION 


The  West  Virginia  Paper  and  Piilp  company  interests 
are  making  book  paper  at  nine  or  more  plants  in  Pennsylvan- 
ia(Tyrone),  iSaryland,  Virginia,  and  west  Virginia.  The 
mill  at  Covington,  Virginia  is  supplied  with  ra^  material 
by  operations  on  spruce  Mountain,  in  Pocahontaa  county, 
the  post  office  being  Cass,  West  Virginia.  A  tract  of 
100,000  acres  of  spruce  at  the  head  of  chest  River,  is 
OTOied  by  the  compsny  and  loggin:^  operations  have  been  car- 
ried on  since  1900.  Although  timber  is  being  taken  out 
at  the  rate  of  275,000  per  day,  the  utilization  is  just 
well  begun  and  the  plant  at  Covington  is  being  doubled  in 
size  this  winter.  All  of  the  logs,  however,  are  not  used 
for  paper.  Roughly  speaking,  only  spruce  logs  under  fif- 
teen inches  are  used  at  Covington,  the  larger  sticks  and 
the  choice  hardwoods  being  made  into  Ixanber  at  Cass  by 
S  E  Slaymaker  and  Company  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  I 
FORESTS 


The  forest  in  general  may  be  characterized  as  pure 
red  spruce.  Birches  are  present  in  small  quantity,  as 
far  as  merchantable  timber  is  concerned,  while  cherry  and 
beech  are  even  less  iiqportant.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention 
very  good  forests  of  hardwoods  and  hemlock  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  spruce  Mountain,  but  the  area  is  not  great  when 
compared  T7 it h  the  whole.  The  cost  price  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  certain  that  $40.00  per  acre  T70uld  not  touch  the 
virgin  spruce  today. 

Silvical  conditions  are  good  in  nearly  all  cases. 
The  undergrowth  consists  of  rhododendron,  with  scrubby 
birches  and  a  few  other  non-productive  plants.  consid~ 
erable  destruction  of  timber  in  the  early  90 's  by  insects 
is  remembered  by  early  settlers,  but  evidence  of  it  is 
not  now  present.  Pire  has  been  uniformly  kept  out,  appar- 
ently for  years.  The  soil  is  from  some  sandstone  or  con- 
glomerate formation  and  is,  as  a  rule,  sandy  loan  of  fair 
fertility.  Topography  is  rough,  but  not  nearly  so  rugged 
as  in  the  Tennessee  Mountains,  stands  run  from  12  to  20  M 
Per  acre  and  stuwpagB  fbr  spruce  is  about  #4.00. 

spruce  is  cut  clear  down  to  a  limit  of  six  inches. 
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but  only  the  choieest  hardwoods  are  taken  and  cherry  is 
the  leading  broad-leaf. 

The  cut  over  area  is  perhaps  25,000  acres  and  this 
land  will  have  considerable  value  after  the   spruce   is  all 
cut  Off  because  of  the  hemlock  and  hardwoods.     Reproduct- 
ion of  spruce  is  not  at   all  satisfactory  because  no  seed 
trees  are  left.     Tall  saplings  and  poles  left  several 
years  ago  seem  to  be   growing  at   a  good  rate,  but  such 
occasional  trees  will  never  make  half  a  stand.     The  cut- 
over  iB  simply  being  held  till  it  can  be  sold  to  BOrae  hard- 
wood company  that  will  come  in  over  the   sane  railroad 
when  the   spruce  people  have  finished. 

some   Of  the  stockholders  of  the  paper  company  have 
evidently  agitated  the  matter  of  forestry  because  some 
ex23erimentsal  planting  of  spruce  has  been  carried  on, 
apparently  without  any  definite  plan  or  considerable  suc- 


cess . 


All  Of  the  engines  carrj'  spdrk  arresters  and  all 


Of  the  employees  keep  a  close  watch  for  fire  with  the 
result  that  loss  by  that  agent  is  of  no  importance. 
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CAXfP  15  PROM  ACROSS  CHEAT  RIVER 

Notice  the  pigs  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  the 
long  low  stable  at  the  left.  The  other  large 
building  is  the  cook  room,  lobby,  and  bunk  house-r 
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CAXfP  15  FROM  ACROSS  CK3AT  RI^/IUR 

Notice  the  pigs  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  the 

lone  low  stable  at  the  left.  The  other  large 

bviilding  is  the  cook  room,  lobby,  and  bunlc  house-r 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMPANY 


The  operations  in  Pocahontas  county  are  directed 
by  a  General  Stipe rintendant  who  has  his  headquarters  at 
Cass.  Reporting  to  him  aretthe  following  supervisors:- 

The  woods  Foreman,  with  300  men. 

The  Railroad  construction  Bobs,  with  100  men. 

The  Traffic  Manager, with  50  men. 

The  Rossing  Mill  Foreman,  with  60  men. 

The  naTTTnill  Foreman,  with  100  men. 

The  woods  foreman  has  about  500  men  divided  between 
three  camps.  Camp  15  is  typical  of  the  Spruce  Mountain 
dob  and  a  da  script  ion  of  the  buildings,  the  organization, 
and  the  life  and  work  of  the  men  in  this  camp  follows. 

As  shown  in  the  plan,  the  camp  consists  of  a  big 
*^Lobby",  stable,  and  minor  shanties,  including  black- 
smith's and  filers  shops  and  small  cabins  for  the  boss, 
train  crew,  and  cooking  force. 

The  lobby  is  about  30  by  60  feet  and  includes  on 
first  floor  a  cook  room  about  30  by  40,  and  a  kind  of  a 
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clut  room  or  lobby  occupying  the  rest  of  the  space. 
The  entire  second  floor  is  used  for  sleeping  quarters • 

The  cook  roomis  in  charge  of  the  cook  and  two 
cookees,  one  of  whom  washes  dishes  and  sets  the  table, 
while  the  other  is  more  directly  concerned  with  the  prep  ar- 
ation  of  food.  They  all  peel  potatoes.  Cooking  is  done 
on  a  big  double  coal  range  which  cost  $120.00.  Large 
flat  pans  are  used  for  bread  and  cakes,  while  lard  cans, 
wa'^^h  boilers,  and  huge  coffee  pots  are  used  on  top  of  the 
stove.  Deep  flat  pans  are  used  for  meats  that  must  be 
roasted  or  fried. 

TO  the  left  of  the  range  is  the  sink  where  the 
dishes  f»re  washed.  Water  is  piped  in  from  a  spring  and 
is  constantly  running,  while  hot  water  ia  taken  from  large 
tanks  at  the  ends  of  the  stove* 

Along  one  side  of  the  wall  is  the  table  for  baked 
foods.   On  this  bread  is  mixed  each  day,  and  later  spread 
out  to  cool.  Underneath  are  flouj?  and  cooky  barrels,  while 
above  are  shelves  and  cupboards  for  pies  and  cake.  At 
the  opposite  end  from  the  stove  are  shelves  on  which  is 
kept  a  suiply  of  canned  foods  and  such  things  as  corn 
starch,  baking  powder,  and  f^^voring  extracts. 

The  main  part  of  the  cook  room  is  occupied  by  three 
long  tables  that  accomodate  about  ninety  men.  The  tables 
are  covered  with  oil  cloth  and  have  board  benches  attached 
on  both  sides. 

The  fare  is  good,  and  must  be  so  to  satisfi'-  the  men. 
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The  following  are  lists  of  food  served  at  the  dif- 


ferent meals:- 


BREAKFAST 


Steak,  fried  potatoes. 

Boiled  kidney  beans,  stewed  tomatoes. 

Bread,  biscuit,  ginger  bread,  doughnuts, 

cakes, cookies t 
COlTee 
Oatmeal,  stewed  prvjies. 


DINNER 


Roast  beef  with  dumplings,  boiled  apd  fried 
potatoes. 

Sauer  kraut,  lima  beans,  corn,   tomatoes. 

Bread,  rolls,   gingerbread,  yellow  cake,   dough- 
nuts,  cookies,  mine a  pie. 

Coffe  or  tea. 

Oom  meal  m\ish.     Stewed  peaches. 
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SUPPER 


Beef,  boiled,  roasted,  and  stewed,  with  potatoes 
Pried  potat09s,  boiled  navy  beans,  boiled 

fresh  cabbage,  tomotoes,  baked  macaroni. 
Bread,  rolls,  gingerbread,  cake,  cookien,  pi:izap- 

kin  pie. 
Tea  or  coffee, 
corn  meal  mush^  stewed  blackberries. 


Tho  following  are  kept  on  the  table:- 

« 

Salt,  pepper,  sug^^r,  oleo,  evaporated  milk, 
com  sirup,  mustard,  catsup,  and  pep- 
per sauce. 

Food  is  served  in  porcelain  dis>ies  and  each  man 
has  a  tin  plate,  cup,  and  steel  knif,  fork,  and  spoon. 

The  stunt  seems  to  be  to  fall  in  and  get  enough 
to  eat,  in  about  five  minutes. 

There  is  little  talking  at  the  table  except  on 
business  matters  and  each  iran  is  responsible  for  his  own 
feeding,  some  men  take  off  their  hats,  while  others  eat 
with  all  thier  clothes  on.  A  man  who  comes  late  to  meals 
or  does  not  wash  and  comb  carefully  is  distinctly  unpop- 
ular with  the  cooking  staff  and  the  rest  of  the  men  have 
a  deep  interest  in  keeping  the  cook  jollied  up. 

In  a  week  tlie  camp  uses  ei^iht  quarters  of  beef, 
four   barrels  of  flour,  and  eight  barrels  of  potatoes. 
Other  foods  are  vaed   in  proportion. 

Just  outside  tha  door  at  the  cook  room  end  of  the 
building  is  a  small  double  walled  provision  house  where 
perishable  foods  ere  kept.  Here  the  :neat  is  cut  up  for 
cooking.  All  around  are  barrels  of  potatoes,  sauer  kraut, 
cabbage,  and  turnips,  with  bags  of  coffee,  beans,  and 
dried  peas.  The  stock  is  kept  up  by  the  box  car  T7hich 


"brings  supplies  twice  a  week. 

At  one  end  of  the  building  is  the  lobby,  a  ro 
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about  20  by  30  feet.  In  the  center  is  a  large,  low  heat- 
ing stove  with  a  rack  carrying  cans  for  heating  water,  a 
along  the  three  sides,  benches,  and  a  few  loosesseats  are 
scattered  about*  At  one  end  is  a  sink  nine  or  ten  feet 
long^  nnd  here  the  ?nen  wanh  up  in  tin  basins*  Running 
water  is  provide']  as  in  the  cook  room.  Nearby  are  six  or 
eight  roller  towels*  In  one  corner  are  the  steps  leading 
up  to  the  ^ovnX   room.  :: 

The  general  sleeping  quarters  contain  43  double 
iron  beds,  most  of  then  double  deckers.  Each  bed  has  s 

* 

springs,  inattress,  and  blankets,  but  the  men  usually  sleep 
with  all  their  clothes  on  in  the  winter,  taking  off  only 
their  shoes.  Under  the  beds  the  men  keep  any  little 
posseBsicns  they  may  have.  Lines  of  drying  shirts  and 
socks  extend  about  the  room^ 

The  stable  at  Number  15  is  about  30  by  96  feet  and 
contains  34  stall,  arranged  twelve  on  a  side,  with  the 
horses  facing  the  walls.   Each  horse  has  a  little  window 
v/hile  oats  bins  and  a  small  storage  space  for  baled  hay 
and  bedding  are  provided.  Each  horse  gets  six  quarts  of 
oats  at  a  feed  and  a  bunch  of  hay  at  night.  Bedding  is 
used  sparingly.  A  nimber  of  horses  have  been  lost  on 
spruce  Mountain  by  azoturia.  The  horses  are  kept  on  full 
feed  when  idle,  and  a  stoppage  of  the  kidney  results. 
When  they  again  go  out  for  hard  work,  the  affected  animals 
go  down  in  t2ie  hind  quarters,  and  death  or  disablement 
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results.     The  animal  may  recover  partially  after  a  year's 
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carefxil  treatment. 

Each  teamster  cares  for  his  own  horses,  but  the 
lobby  hog  does  the  feeding  and  cleans  the  atable.  In 
addition,  he  has  charge  of  the  pigs  and  makes  the  beds 
for  the  whole  camp.  He  keeps  a  fire  in  the  lobby  and 
sweeps  out  the  raen's  quarters. 

The  blacksmith  and  saw  filer  live  together,  but  the 
forrawr  has  a  separate  shop  while  the  latter  nust  do  his 
work  before  a  large  window  in  his  own  shanty.  The  men 
grind  their  axes  on  stones  in  a  small  building  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  boss  has  a  shanty  which  he  shares 
with  his  ftxend,  tlie  buck  swamper,  a  telephone  is  pro- 
vided connecting  with  headquarters  and  the  other  camps. 
Shanties  are  given  over  to  the  log  loader  crews,  since 
each  camp  has  its  own  loader.  The  cooking  force  also  has 
a  shanty. 

The  cost  of  building  and  eqipping  a  camp  for  85  or 
90  men  is  not  over  fisoo  or  $1500. 

Because  tiie  c:^.rpo  on  Spruce  Mountain  are  run  on 
the  old  theory  that  "nothing  is  too  good  for  a  good  hick", 
the  job  is  very  popular  among  the  better  class  of  loggers 
and  is  known  all  over  the  country  by  men  who  follovr  the 


woods . 


Billy  Buckingham,  the  boss,  is  the  big  man  in  the 


camp  and  his  efficiency  is  undoubted.   Mr.  Buckingham 
is  a  small  man  who  does  things  in  a  quiet  way  and  knows 
how  to  handle  every  detail  of  the  work.  He  frequently 
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BILLY  BUCKINGHAM 

BOSS  Of  Camp  15,  on  his  landing,  where  he  hand- 
les 1500  thousand  each  month  with  ten  teams. 
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BOSS  of  Camp  15,  on  his  landing,  vrhere  he  hend- 
les  1500  thousand  each  month  with  ten  teams* 
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takes  a  canthook  and  helps  to  make  up  a  trail  or  to  roll 
a  log  and  his  work  is  always  characterized  by  great  skill 
rather  than  by  great  strength  of  body.  Hi:  work  is  worth 
$100  a  month. 

The  men  are  an  independent  lot  and  must  be  hand- 
led with  perfect  justice.  Violence  in  vmnecessary.  The 
men  realize  that  the  30D  is  on  the  square  and  if  one  of 
them  tries  to  be  crooked  he  loses  out  withihis  fellows. 
Wages  are  not  high;  Teamsters  get  11.50  per  day  straight 
time.  Swantpers,  knot  bumpers,  and  canthook  men  receive 
I1.35  to  #1.50.  Choppers  and  sawyers  get  #1.50  to  |l.60. 
The  cook  gets  $80.00  per  month  and  the  cookees  receive 
#1.50. 

The  buck  swamper  has  charge  of  the  road  making  and 
each  cutting  crew  has  a  head  faller  (chopper),  while 
each  teamster  is  a  virtual  boss  over  his  own  horses  and 
over  his  trail  maker.  The  cooks  wakes  all  the  men  in  the 
morning  and  expects  every  one  to  be  in  for  meals  on  time 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  cook  rooB  during  the  rest  of  the 
day.  He  looks  out  for  injured  or  sick  men  who  may  come 
to  him,  althoxigh  the  company  doctor  visits  the  camp  about 
txrice  a  week.  The  men  get  up  at  about  5:30  and  laggers 
are  unpopular.  Breakfast  follows  immediately  and  then  the 
men  sit  around  the  lobby  for  a  little  while  waiting  for 
the  teamsters  to  get  out  the  horses  that  they  have  curried 
before  breakfast.  At  about  7:00  the  men  all  go  out 
to  work  tmtil  after  11:00  when  they  come  in  for  dinner. 
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The  noontime  lasts  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  the  job 
is  again  taken  up  until  five  or  six.  After  supper  the 
teamsters  rub  down  their  horses  and  fix  things  up,  while 
the  other  men  sit  around  the  lobby  telling  stories  and  em 
smoking,  also  chewing.  Then  they  go  up  and  sing  a  while 
until  the  boss  gives  lights  out  at  about  9:00,  when  even,' 
one  goes  to  sleep. 

In  the  winter  heavy  strap  socks  with  low  rubber 
overs  are  popular,  but  some  men  wear  corked  loggers  shoes 
the  year  round.  The  lieavy  woolen  Pool  shirts  with  large 
checker-board  pat  em  are  popular  in  the  following  colors  :- 
red  and  black,  green  and  black,  black  and  blue,  white  and 
black.  These  shirts  go  well  outside  of  the  troxisers  when 
there  is  snow  in  the  tree  tops.  Gome  men  wear  felt  hats 
witli  no  protection  for  the  ears,  while  others  use  a  bandJ 
like  a  sleeve  from  a  knit  undershirt,  with  the  hat  outside. 
The  old  Yankee  bell-top  cap  is  greet  for  cold  weather. 
Mule  skin  mittAns  with  knit  wrist  bands  are  most  used  fci- 
the  hands.  One  old  fellow  would  put  on  a  heavy  pair  of 
woolen  mittens  at  the  camp,  go  out  to  his  place  of  work, 
lay  the  mittens  down  on  a  stump,  arxX  never  pick  them  up 
again  \mtil  tine  to  go  in,  althotigh  tl»  weather  was  quite 
cold. 


The  loggers  go  out  to  the  cutting  in  a  liesurely 
fashion  but  when  they  take  up  their  tools  they  work  fast 
and  shirking  is  not  countenanced  by  the  men  themselves. 

When   a  slope  is  to  be  cut,  the  buck  swamper 
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starts  in  from  the  landing  and  runs  a  rou^  road  back  up 
the  stream.     This  road  is   cleared  eight  or  ten  feet  wide 
and  the  stuinps  are  cut  at  the  grovtnd.     a  crew  of  ten  to 
twenty  is  used  for  establisliing  the  road  and  a  few  road 
monkeys  are  employed  for  keeping  it  up  and  tor  putting  in 
short  spurs.     These  main  skid  roads  are  put  in  to  rad- 
iate up  the  basin  from  the  landing  and  the  number  is  usual- 

,   .  a 

ly  tYAO  because  ten  teams  are  used  and  five  tema  work  on 

each  road I 

Cutting  crews  are  placed  along  each  road  and  they 
first  work  over  the  space  between  the  two  main  roads,  then 
they  begin  on  the  other  side  and  work  back,  spreading  out 
like  the  branches  of  a  stream..  The  brush  is  tJiromi  toward 
the  cur-over  part  in  orderly  rows  that  line  the  skidding 
trails  and  roads.   As  a  irale   the  steep  slopes  neor  the 
railroad  are  cut  in  surnmer,  but  in  Tvinter,  when  skidding 
is  good,  the  long  gradual  slopes  at  the  head  watern  of  the 
runs  are  logged  over . 

There  are  five  cutting  crewsaand  each  crew  has  a 
head  faller,  two  sawyers,  and  three  knot  bxarapers.  The 
faller  decides  which  way  to  drop  a  tree  and  notches  it 
lightly.  Then  the  sawyers  fall  in  and  cut  the  tree,  th 
throwing  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  on  the  saw  from  a  hip- 
pocket  bottle  at  the  start.  The  faller  and  one  of  the  bump- 
ers usually  help  on  the  handles  and  the  8*w  goes  back  and 
forth  like  a  flash.  As  the  cut  progresses,  thin  wedges 
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CUTTING  CRE17  AT  WORK  ON  A  SPRUCE  TREE 

One  Of  the  Knot  "burnpers  is  helping  out  on  the 
near  handle  of  the  saw,  while  the  head  faller 
(obscured  by  the  tree )  is  lending  a  hand  on  the 
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cut:'IKg  cre^:  at  i^crk  on  a  spruce  tre2 

One  Of  the  knot  biimpers  is  helping  out  on  the 
near  handle  of  the  saw,  while  the  head  faller 
(obscured  by  the  tree)  is  lending  a  hand  on  the 


far  handle. 
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are  enterer".  to  lift  the  weight  from  the  saw.  When  the  cut 
is  almost  through  one  of  the  handles  is  taXen  off  and  the 
ea-v  is  pulled  out  from  the  other  side.  Now  the  wedges 
are  driven  home  and  the  tree  is  thrown, 

The  faller  measures  out  the  logs  with  an  eight 
foot  stick  and  marks  the  places  for  the  cuts.  The  saw^ 
yers  cut  the  logs,  using  the  wedges  to  prevent  binding. 
The  other  men  jump  into  the  top  and  chop  off  the  limbs, 
throwing  the  pieces  toward  the  cut  over  area  into  regular 
piles  along  the  skidding  trails.  Tops  are  utilized  down 
to  six  inches  and  by  the  time  everything  is  cleaned  up, 

0 

and  the  logs  are  role ^  loose,   the  faller  has  notched  an- 
other tree.     In  moving  from  tree   to  tree,  however,  the  men 
take  their  tine  and  reserve  their  fast  work  until  they 
are  using  the  ax  and  saw. 

Each  Crew  cuts  for  t-^o  teoms  and  the  balance  is 
about  right.     The  object  or"  the  skidders  is  to  keep  within 
a  day's  work  of  the  cutters.     A  trailmaker  is  provided 
at  each  point  of  cutting  and  each  teamster  makes  up  his 
load,  vrhile  the  other  teamster   is  on  his  way  to  the  land- 
mg.      ipi^Q  average  day^s  cut  for  a  crew  is  about  16  M  B  P. 

The   horses  at  Camp  15  are  twenty  in  n-uaatoer  and  they 
are   all  big  Percherons   and  shires,  weighing  J380C  and  bet- 
ter per   team*     The  most  valuable   horses  are  the  laost  in- 
telligent ones  and  the  brave  ones.     They  must  be  able 
and  willing  to  turn  instantly  from  the  road  to  avoid  the 
ft?ee-running  trails  and  they  must  be  able  to  master  heavy 
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LOGGING  UP  A  SPRUCE 

The  man  on  the  tree  with  a  stick  is  the  head 
faller,  who  raeasuree  up  the  logs.   Observe  char- 
acter of  the  hardwoods  left. 
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LOGGING  UP  A  SPRUCE 

The  roan  on  the  tree  v/ith  a  stick  is  the  head 
fsller,  who  raeaeuree  up  the  logs.   Obserx'e  char- 
acter of  the  hardwoods  left. 
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pullB  with  logs  under  foot  ejid  brush  in  the  way.  The  at 
sturdiness  and  narve  of  sonie  of  the  v.orses  is  remarkable. 
Injuries  are  very  rare  and  no  new   horses  have  been  taken 
onto  the  mountain  in  three  years,  although  forty  teams 
are  used. 

If  the  skidding  is  good,  as  many  as  thirty  logs 
are  put  in  a  trail.  The  rear  part  te  ing  i.uide  up  of  small 
pulp-wood  Pieces,  This  arrangement  being  partly  for  con- 
venience in  sorting  at  the  landing.  The  average  load  vrith 
a  snow  road  is  perhaps  1500  feet .  ideal  skidding  is  of- 
tdn  to  be  had  in  the  V7inter  because  at  that  time  rainfalls 
in  the  valley   are  snowstorms  on  the  mountain.  Jay  hooks 
are  Msed  altogether,  that  is  the  hook  from   the  pulling 
Cham  is  put  over  a  projection  on  the  grab  of  the  fi^-st 
log  30  that  when  the  team  turns  aside  the  hook  drops  off 
and  the  logs  run  on,  the  heavy  head  logs  dragging  the  rear. 
pour  or  five  three-(iuarter  mile  trips  are  made  each  day. 

Loading  is  done  at  regular  skldways  T^hioh  are  built 
up  Of  aimll   ffpruca  logs  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad. 
Tlie  landings  are  simply  corduroy  bridges  about  fourteen 
feet  wide  built  along  the  hill  so  that  the  logs  may  be 
decked  over  75  feet  down  to  the  track  trom  a  space  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  long,  such  a  skidway  win  hold 
2,000,000  feet  of  logs.  The  material  m  the  str^jctures 
is  pulled  out  and  taken  to  the  pulp  mill  when  the  camp 
is  abandoned,  sjach  camp  usually  has  eightoor  ten  of 
these  landings,  but  onJy  one  or  two  are  used  at  once. 
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THE  FRONT  END  OF  A  TRAIL  OP  SPRUCE  LOGS  GOING 

ONTO  THE  LANDING 

Plying  snow  obscures  the  backgitound . 
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THE   FRONT  END   OP   A  TR.ML   OP   SPRUOE   LOGS   GOING 

ONTO   THE   LANDING 

Plying  snoTf:  obscures  the  "oacXgitoiaid . 
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Six  or    Qlght  canthook  men  are  employed  at  the  sfcLdway, 

Loading  is  by  American  loaders,     and  regiaar  flat 
cars  with  stakes  and  cross  chains  are  used,     a  set  of 
Chains  is  put  across  from  stake  to  stake  after  each  three 
or  four  layers  of  logs.     Bach  car  is  expected  to  carry 
about  10  M  since  there  are  two   tiers  of  logs  and  the  loads 
are  high.     At  the  pond  the  stakes  are  chopped  off  on  the 
water  side  just  above  the  socket  and  unloading  is  rapid. 
Instead  of  using  steel  rails   for  the  traSk^the^pruce  pe 
people  use  dimension  stuff  with  a  strap  iron  face. 

Five  Shay  engines  are  used  by  the  company,   two 
Of  them  being  the  80  ton  size  while  the  others  are  smaller. 

The  track  is  well  laid  and  sixty  pound  rails  are 
used  over  a  well  graded  roadbed.     The  cost  is  estimated 
at  #2,000  per  mile.       The  total  amount  of  track  is  over 
30  miles.     In  order  to  get   the  logs  ft-om  the  high  moun- 
tain  valley  of  cheat  River  to  the  Greenbrier  River  valley 
it  is  necessary  to  run  the  road  up  to  the  summit  and  then 
to  drop  down  the  very  steep  mountain  side  by  a  series  of 
switchbacks  with  heavy  grades  betweoa..   Of  course  the 
engine  is  always  below  the  cars  and  the   hand  brakes  are 
set  as  tight  as  thet  may  be  at  the  top  of  the    mountain. 
Then  the  engineer  applies  the  air  brake  if  necessary. 
It  is  an   actual  fact   that  the  brakes  used  are  sometimes 
heated  to  a  cherry  red,  and  a  night  running  train  is 
conspicuous  with  streams  of  sparks  from  the  wheels. 
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THE   RIGHT  HAND  LANDING 

Seen  ftjora  the  left  hand  landing.     An  American 
log  loader  is  shown  at  work  on  the  standard 
flat  cars,  which  are  eqioipped  witii  stakes. 
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THE   RIGHT  HANIl  LANDING 

Seen  from  ths  left  hand  landing.     An  Araerican 
log  loader  is  shovm  at  worK  on  the  standard 
flat  cars,  which  are  equipped  witii  staices. 
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Oars  of  the  siaall  spruce  logs  are  dropped  at  the 
little  town  of  spruce  on  the  top  of  the  laountain,  but  the 
sa?r  titaber  is  taKen  on  to  the  laill  at  Oaas*  The  cars  left 
at  spruce  are  unloaded  into  the  pond  of  the  *ros sing*' mill, 
where  the  bark  is  removed  from  the  wood.  As  the  logs 
pas8  a  swinginggcutoff  saw  they  are  cut  into  twenty- four 

inch  lengths.    The  sections  pass  on  a  conveyer  to  the 
battery  of  eighteen  rossing  'Machines,  but  pieces  over 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  are  too  hevy  to  handle  and  must 
be  split  by  a  machine  that  works  like  a  trip  ha^nmer.. 
After  a  piece  has  been  machine  split  it  is  thrown  onto  a 
floor  where  the  job  is  finished  by  Austrian  axemen  who 
throw  the  severed  parts  into  the  conveyer  agj?.in.  The 
rossing  machines  are  in  two  lines  with  the  conveyer  be- 
tween. Underneath  the  conveyer  for  unbarked  wood  is  a 
conveyer  for  the  finished  product  of  the  mill,  that  is, 
the  peeled  sections. 

Each  machine  consists  of  a  large  heavy  wheel  with 
radial  knives.  The  spruce  sections  are  held  up  at  a 
hole  in  the  casing  by  foreip:n  laborers  and  the  rai  idly 
revolving  knives  cut  off  the  bark  as  the  operators  tvm 
the  pieces.  The  rate  of  revol\:^tion  is  650  per  minute,  but 
a  new  machine  with  a  analler  wheel  that  makes  1500  turns 
and  has  an  automatic  feed  is  faster  and  less  wasteful. 
The  24-inch  sections  of  wood  are  loaded  into  the  roofless 
cattle  cars,  which  hold  ten  to  fifteen  cords  apiece. 
Several  thousand  cords  piled  back  of  the  mill  show  con- 
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siderabl©  dainage  from  weathering.  The  plant  lias  boilers 
and  engines  supplying  400  horsepower,  the  fuel  being  a 
part  of  the  shavings  from  the  rossing  machines*  sixty 
men  are  employed  and  the  plant  coBt  forty  or  fifty  thous- 
and dollars. 

The  piap  wood  is  sl'dpped  to  Covington,  Virginia, 
where  the  sulphite  process  pulp  and  paper  are  made.  The 
plant  is  quite  extensive,  using  300  tons  of  coal  a  week. 
A  battery  of  four  digesters  is  now  in  operation  and  the 
acid  is  made  from  pyrites  at  the  plant.   Only  two  fourdim- 
ier  machines  are  operated  ?.t  present,  a  great  deal  of  the 
pulp  being  shipped  to  other  mills.  The  liquor  from  the 
digesters  is  concentrated  into  a  tar  for  use  on  roads. 

As  ijidicated  before,  the  sawlogs  go  to  Cass,  West 
Virginia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  cut  is 
about  125  M  per  day.  Two  bands  and  a  resaw  are  used,  one 
of  the  bands  being  telescopic.   The  poorer  grades  of  spruce 
are  cut  into  box  boards  by  the  resaw. 


Altogether  the  operations  of  the  West  Virginia  Pap- 
er and  Pulp  company  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  large  scale  wood  utilization. 
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THE  EMPIRE  WOOD  COMPANY 


WATOOA     WEST   VIRGINIA 


it 


This  oompany  buys  soft  wood  slabs  Trom  Pocahontas 
Co\mty  mills  and  cuts  thera  into  two  inch  lengths  that  are 
tied  up  into  oval  bunches  about  ten  inches  long  to  be 
retailed  as  kindling  wood  at  2  l/s  ^  each.  The  kindling 
wood  business  started  up  soon  after  the  war,  and  markets 
were  developed  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 
New  York  city  likes  two  inch  pieces  of  hemlock  because  of 
the  hot  Clean  firo.  Boston  talces  sprucg  of  the  same  size, 
and  Philadelphia  calls  for  longer  pieces  of  southern  pine. 
There  are  now  five  of  thes^  mills  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Watoga  plant  has  been  in  operation  two  years. 

Slabs  cost  50^/  a  cord  at  the  sawmill.  They  must 
be  loaded  on  the  cars  at  a  cost  of  #5.50  to  $abo  a  car, 
and  the  freight  is  a  considerable  item.  However,  the 
Warn  mill,  a  couple  of  miles  down  the  track  ,  and  three 
or  four  mills  a  short  distcncs  up  the  road,  as' well  as 
the  Tomb  Lumber  company,  furnish  plenty  of  raw  material. 


: 


■^f 


i'-i 


A  good  stock  is  kept  on  hand,  ctiring,  all  the  time*  Hard- 
wood slabs  are  bought  from  the  Toiab  mill  for  the  boiler* 

Slabs  are  worked  over  for  lath  by  ttoe  kindling  peo- 
ple, and  the  rest  of  the  material  is  passed  through  a 
gang  of  twelve  inch  saws  which  cut  the  wood  into  the  short 
lengths.  Tl-ie  blocks,  bark  and  all,  are  taken  by  a  convey- 
or to  a  revolving  screen,  which  takes  out  the  dust*  As 
the  pieces  drop  out  of  the  open  end  of  the  slight  inclined 
cylindrical  screen,  they  are  caught  by  a  conveyor  that 
takes  them  up  to  a  distributing  point  95  feet  above  the 
ground.  From  here  the  wood  is  dropped  into  the  bins, 
which  increase  in  size  downward  to  30  by  55  feet  for  thee 
entire  basal  area,  the  storage  capacity  being  eight  car- 
loads, or  300  surface  cords. 

The  bins  are  heated  by  15,000  feet  of  steam  piping, 
and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  120®.  Green  hemlock  dries 
out  in  a  week,  but  spruce  sap  wood,  because  of  the  varnish 
of  pitch,  sometimes  requires  as  much  as  six  months  of  cur- 
ing in  the  kiln. 

About  the  base  of  the  kilns  are  long  tables  with 
partitions  and  each  stall  has  a  slot  through  which  the 
blocks  run  out  onto  the  table.  Each  worker  takes  one  of 
these  stalls  and-his  work  is  to  put  the  blocks  into  an 
oval  stoped  steel  press.   When  the  form  is  full,  the 
operator  steps  on  s  pedal  and  the  upper  part  of  the  press 
is  pulledddown  -rrith  a  force  of  60,000  pounds  by  a  steam 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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cylinder  and  lavers  under  the  floor.  A  hemp  string  is 
tied  about  the  bundle,  with  a  dodger  describing  the  use 
of  the  wood,  inside  and  the  bundles  are  ready  for  ship- 
ment. A  man  can  do  a  thousand  or  e^/en  sixteen  hundred 
bundles  per  day  at  20^^  per  hundred*  One  cannot  become 
proficient  at  the  T?ork  unless  he  st^irts  in  before  he  is 
sixteen  or  seventeen  ^  p.rs  old.  The  work  of  handling  the 
little  pieces  at  a  rapid  rate  is  exceedingly  tiresome. 

The  string  is  65'fo   sisal  hemp  and  55'fo  yarn,  and 
costs  7  3/4  per  pound.  Twenty  two  ounces  loust  be  used  per 
hundred  btondles.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
pounds  are  used  each  day  of  full  running. 

Six  hundred  bundles  are  cut  from  v.   eurface  cord 
and  20,000  bundles  fill  a  car.  A  car  should  weigh  36,000 
and  the  freight  rate  is  16j5  to  Ne'>7  York.  Two  to  eight 
cars  are  shipped  each  weelc,  depending  upon  the  market. 
The  wood  is  f>oid  at  #.90  to  $1.05  per  hundred  bvmdles  f  o  \ 
at  Jersey  City,  the  distributing  point,  ahd  is  retailed 
at  grocery  storos  in  New  York,  Jersey  City,  and  Harlem. 

The  plant  is  operated  by  two  160  H  P  boilers  and 
a  120  H  P  engine.  The  cost  of  the  establishment  was 
#30,000  and  insurance  is  at  a  base  rate  of  #6.50  on  ac- 
count of  the  kilns,  but  has  been  lovrered  to  #4.50  by 
credits  for  improvements. 
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REPORT     for  th«  month  of  J  D  L  T 

R.R. Intention  Camp,  C.D.LVr.  Co. 
Cadillac,  Mich. 
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First  Monthly  Report  -  -     July^   1913. 


Cu»»6r  Dlgglns  Camp,    -ac*  2$  Jlntioch. 


My  work  hare  cons: at s  of  tha   following  dutiaa^-  Bookkaaping^   scaling^ 
(wood,  bark  and   logs)  attending  store,   making  up   the  monthly  payroll,   ordering 
auppliaa  for  any  department,   aosisting  tha  woods  superintendent  in   the  surveying^ 
and  any  minor  duties  that  may  arise*     There  ard  no  specific  hours,   and  a  large 
amount  of  the  routine  work  can  be  accomplished  after  dark,   leaving  the  day  for 
any  investigating  work  or  excursions  into  the  timber,     I  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  vfcstt  the  different  departments,  but  X  cannot  include  In   this  report 
a  thorough  description  of  railroad  construction,   camp  building  or  te-iring  down, 
logging  in   surj!ier,    and  such  large  affairs.     My  report  to  the  Comp^iny  of  the  division 
of  my  own   labor  for  the  month  was  as  follows: 

Scaling  of  coal-wood  --•----•-.5  days 
•         •  hecilock  b^rk  ---•-.  -•1^  days 
R.R.Ext.   Cawp   store  and  Office  — -  -  -Ig  days 


27  days 


This  was  frerely  a  rough  estimate  and  did  not  give  an  idea  of  the  extra  and  un- 
official work.      The  following  is  my  report  to  you  of  all  work  done  in  July: 


July  1  to  4-  inclusive  -  -  - 
5  to  g  •  . 

9 

10 

11  to  15       • 
16  to  19      • 


20 
21 

27 
2g 


to  26 


to  31 


«*leaniing  routine  and  making  payroll, 
-office  work    md  going  to  various 

parts  of  the  township  with  Mr.  D. 
-going  over  line  of  railroad, 
-at  55  and  13  with  with  B.T.Z.,   to  the 

Earl  Judd  bark  Job. 
-doing  office  work  and    scaling  200 

cords  wood  in  Antioch. 
-surveying  line  of  r.r.  with  compass, 

dn  afternoons,   and  mapping  it, 
-scatling  bark  at  1  Selma  all  day. 
*         wood  and  bark  and  logs  and 

doing  all  necesseury  office  work, 
-estimating  timber  on   Sec.  33  Ant. 
-working  up  July  payroll  and  tha 

accompinying  reports. 


It  may  be  well   to  note  here  that  when  I  say  •office  work*  it  does  not 
imply  days  that  are  two-third e  idle.     There  are  many  details  that   it  is  no 
use  to  mention  here.     Numerous  accounts  are  constantly  changing  and  the 
books  need  careful  work.     The  payroll  takes  a  full  week  to  make  up*     It  fte 
accompanied  by  the  following  reports. 

1.  Cost  of  board  per  day. 

2.  Cost  of  logging  on  every  section. 

3«  Distribution  of  board,   i«e.  who  was  boarded  and  how  long. 

^.  Inventory  of  supplies  on  hand  dn  cook  camp  and  value  thereof. 

3*  Orders  issued  dun&sg  month  for  produce,  etc, 

6,  Bills  for  the  month.  (They  are  sent  to  this  office  for 

revision.) 

7«     Amount  of  logs  loaded  during  month  on  each  section. 
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Cash  account  in  this  office. 

Mkj  work  don«  by  this  caap  for  which  w©  nhould 

gat  credit. 

Scale  sheets  for  all  logs  scaled. 

Afcount  of  wood  and  bark  sealed  m  every  section. 

Heports  on  the  progress  of  any  bills  Mirt  that  are 

being  gotten  out  by  our  camp,   i.e.^   50^000  feet  basswood 

for  the  Cadillac  Veneer  Co.^  ^5^000  feet  elm  for  car-sills 

On  ay  bookkeeping  work,  which  I  have  had  the  nost  trouble  with,    I  have  had 
no  complaints  and  but  few  corrections.     I  have  tried   to  do  my  best  work  in  all 
divisions,   being  careful  in  my  scaling  to  get  accurate  results,   and  in  my  office 
work  to  get  correct  reports  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.     This,   of  course,  will 
be  shown   in  the   statement  by  my  employer* 

This  report  includes  the  following  parts: 

1.  Coalwood   soaring. 

2.  Bark  scading. 
3«     Loading  logs  • 

^.     Camp  management  and  arrangement. 

5.     Office  management  and  accounting  work. 
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The"  Pfnnnvivawia  State  CoiUitc. 


RAILROAD  EXTENSION  CAMP  -  COMMER  DIGGINS  LDMBER  COMPAHY. 


This  caap  is  located  in  th«  w  ff     kn  «/  ^u     »t  « 

It  at  it  i.  erected  to  serve  a»  headq^rtiJ:  t^tJlfll  temporary  ca«p,   i„ 
the  neighborhood.     It  comprises  6  woadln  H.^iwf  different  crews  working  in 

.tructures  are  the  cook  cJip^.  ofJic^     tJ!  ^''  "^^  **^"  *«"^''-     f^*  "^oden 

the  hay  bam.     The  tents  ^^»emx  sJeeMn^     "trterl'"^*"'..''*  ''''''     *^«  »»"•">   «*«* 
accommocated  in  the  mens  shantr      Ihl  lllt^  quarters  for  the  men  who  oannot  be 
the^  distances  between  bulldog;.       '  *o«'0'»P^ying  map  shows  the  dimensions  anj 

tuddJng  of  2?J:/^'iafuJs%^'nr""d   fl''^  T  ''^'  ^"^"^"««'  ^^^^ 
sheathing  i,  ail  1^/1^  hemlock  ^JthefWrr     f^°^;:-»l<»«P««-»  of  2  x  6s.     The 

is  of  V.  elm       Thi  roofing'is^J  d\'u\L'\The«\'o  k'VtTa^S;r1J^;*  ""^  "•"'  ^^^ 
between e     It  is  not  my  intention   to  dilf«^^    fv,^  "     ^  Aajrer  of  tar-paper 

las  the  R.  R.  Extension  cai^p^i  "onlj  a  tj^'  ^^''rffllrl'J^tS'  *  ^'T?  ^  **»^«  '•'P^''*' 
.pportunity  to   study  the  camp  on  IJ  Colf«  ^•''*  **^^  «°*»^  *"  *  ^•tt«r 

.tchin!  "iSe  o^nfce^-hall/solwo'^J-vi^Ji:::  'lUVfl?'  '''  ''^'^'  ^-»  ^   ^*^-   *^- 
te  mens  shanty  has  one  room  on  1 J     Juh  Islnk  It  Li       V^'^IZ  '*"'*   **'•  ^^•'*^'^  '•°°'«' 
the  equipment  always   found   inlu^i,  places     ^^d   ^Ll     ^l^'     ,^%«hoP  ™d  ^am  have 

Th     camp  is  provided  with  i  Jin's  s^pJirofwIte^froT/^rr  ""''  ^^'f* 
fh«  water  is  piped  down  in  coil,  thrA.Jh  ♦il         T       f     ^"  *  sP^^ing  on  a  hill  nearby. 

.  temperature'of  about^^  t^jj  deg^Ts  in  thJ^i;"  ^\  ^^  <'°«^«'««P>    thus  maintaining 
'tuff  cool.     Prom  the  cooler  It  is  iU^n^^  tJ     1??'^  '^'^^^^  ^^'^  "**^«  ^^  p.rishablJ 
ocke  from  which  water  may  Jedra^^^  h?  '  !  ?^*"u'"  '^'^  ^'^^  ^^^''^  ««  *»° 
0  the  .*.  .ink,    saving  Ich  ^2;^^     U  J^^'JhlLT'.r  *''  ''''''  ^'   ^^  °*»>»^ 
f.ere  out   to  the  trough  in   front  of  thi  h-i       v  u     *°  ^^'^  """"  "'""^y*   '^<1   '^om 

inally  runs  off  in  a  littl.  !tr.       v   r     ^t  *^^''*  *^«  ^°''«««  *"  watered.     It 
lace  to  do  a  little  extrIwa:SlnTaftera  hot  1^'*   ?[°^"'"«  '"^  '^  ^^'^  -^oi 
Igh  quality  of  the  food,   comb Inef  witS  eooJ  h«^^-     l^'  ^"°^   '"^P^^  °'  •^^•'-  «"d  the 
M  cannot  be  beaten  in  anv  s«tinn  «?  good  bsds,   makes  an  ideal  lumber  camp,   one 

Kribe  later  the  t^teJi^^of  the  wL     /^'  '°"""'^-     ^*  ^^  "^  intention  li  fully 
'•Elect  it.  "i^^rior  of  the  houses  in  a  camp,   so  for  the  present  I  shall 

KelctioTmrn^ras'lJ'di^ig'it'e^t^e'm^'the^  l"1,Vi   '''   "^'^^°**  constrution  crew, 
K  force.     It  is  easilv  d*tfr»  «J   I     .  V       *   *  ***intenance  crew,   and  the  usual 

h  Sheet  in   the  cook  cjipt  ^JicJ  th^'coordrf  "^!>,*'  "''^  '"'''  ^*^  ^^  consulting 
V.    In  June  there  werri555  d^rfb^^H  f''^"'  ^^"^  """^'^  °^  »•*!•  -•'•v»d  per 

Wage  in  J«s  ofV  il^^^^rt^,'.^^'   "K^^'   "J  ^^  ^"1^  ^m  days  board,    an"^ 

May.     The  work  of  the T^il^Tfd   «!!!      a  .V  f"  *^*"*  •*"''  ^^^^    ««<»  i"  July  "+0  men 
K'  it   sufficing  heJe  to  Hv  tJ  f  .r\*'''  ^°*^*^"  *^^^  ''^  eone  into  in  detail 
hroad  and  the  litter  lo^Ilhew-^'^J-^'rr  '?'!  "'i  construction  work  on  the 
hy  brought  to  camp!  *     ''^*'"  *^'  right-of-way  onto  the  cars  that  are 

WeJ^;tT"^/*f  °'  *^!  r"  ^^  '^°»  "-^0  *•«•  to  6.00  P.M.  Breakfast  i,  at  A  *  u 

r"3  Jftir'su"  er'T  sldiy's  the'-men'^"  T'°  '''''  *•»'  -st'cll^^o'f J'tJe*!^  '''- 

0  -boo,e-'f.  ^aiow.l't'JLp'lnJ'anySe  bTinLVtt'f  ''  T^^'J"^  ^'^^  ^^•"•• 
;  be  di.chai^.d.     Pay  day  is  on   tha  t2n?J  J  S^  ^\^  "*"*  giving  it  to  the  men 

^*  '^;ct  th«  men.     Sanitarrconditions  It^L listed  T''^     I"'"'.*"  '*'  '•"^"  '"^^ 
f  absolutely  no  card-playing  of  «v  kfn7       l\  It     .  v,  »»  "^ough-houee"  is  allowed, 
.S''»«tion,   and  no  act*onV?hat  Tr.  oifl'-w.   *^\ ,*^^1« *here  shall  be  no  unnecessary 

ill  '"••**  ^•^*"-  <"  hi.  ;»bie'„l^,;,"%'i"'  p «    °''*"\  *  "*^  ^«  ^••^  ^•'^ 

h-  The  only  general  holidays  a^l'd'  arl  LTith'^C^rJs'tr- ''  '^^^^  ^^-  -'-' 
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COAL     WOOD     lORK 

for  th9  aianufactur.  of  the  abov^  producLi  J     k  i^  "aterial  wi  table 
fully  stack  said  wood  Into  pilH     It  thi  r  ?*•"  \  1°°^  Iwgths,   and   to  care- 
ing  regulations  are  T^ade/Jfl'L'^tlo'J'he  ?or%:Lf'-'°  '•'  '''''     ^^«  '°^*- 


1. 

2. 

3. 

»^. 

5. 
o. 

7. 


Sawed  wood   to  be  M^   long 
Axe  wood  to  be  50«  long. 
AH  wood  over  6"  to  be  split. 
Wood  6«to  7-  to  be  halved. 

mM""** J*''^'''  ^°  ^«  quartered. 

a"ood":o;r.i\\r„Lrr'^^  -^^^^^^^^  -  -  ^°  p^^«  -p  i- 

-Jumng^hiTJ?  J;^a;i  \'^\  XT  X''''  -^  «°--^  -  ^'^  ^t 

wood  is  seasoned.  '  *°  "^'^^  *  <"»'*'^  «>'  *«od,   when   the 

Curon;er-Diggln!i  Company. 

Of  woo:'^'Ko':iT'aJrh;«loc°;rba".tw:o';^r  ^^-  r^^--^   ^°  -^-  ^^o  a  Pile 
off  or  soft,   punky  and  rottw  wood   llT^t     f?  P«"»itted.     food  with  the  ba?k 

not  aesired.     If  it  be  impra^trcaSle  to  .»^. T"**     ^'''^  ""'*"  branchwoodl^s 
checked  so  a.  to  .plit  frL  the  he^t  of  thi     *.^*'"^%r°'*'   **>•"  i*  """t  be 
axcept  where  it  is  better  to  include  it  tSl   f"*:     ®'?'*'  "^^^  ^«  "°t  '^l^ow.d 

Vr'"/'  '"  "'^y  <=-••'     hX,',W^,\«^^^^^^^  it  wasted.     The  discretion 

Piling  of  wood.     Wood   is  to  h«  «4iL       •f •"•"*• 

"'•f  \if  discretion  as  to  accepting  Jood  .i'red  r'!?ff^"*-     *«^^^"  ^^e  scaler 
?!     ff  ^'  for  convenient  scaling  that  tLinf   \  ^\^^\^^^^^  Places.     It  is 

«d  his  che!k  book  ;:i'^u;:d  n\*^^„^^^'  ne^irt/;'"^  ^^"^  -^  ^-^  ^^-^^^^ 

oest.     I  use   this  method.  ^  ^      '*     ""  "^^  ^^^  ^3^  ^X  any  method  de  deems 


I 


i 


*''*.   E,   s.  Worrison 

July  50,  1915 
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Section  20  Antioch 
SeauBon»8  Slashing 
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<ii.cov.r  objectionable  wood^'^'Son     rott^'"''^!,\'°'^  !"•"  «'  ^  P^^'  to 
«ood-cutter  carries  the  chaik^d  marks  JSth^if"*  V  ^'"^'*^^  *°°'*-     *f»»« 
is  scaled.      Th  c  prevents  repe-!?in?     or  meaLrJ       /     *  "^^^^  "  ""^^  ^^  ^^ 
and  l.ter  it  ,how.  in  8on>e  ca^es  .h;*^^  thrhiSLr'J'i?"   '"''  '"^'  ^'''' 
or  let  it  remain  ^  to  be  scaled       'S^tlr-CTr,       u         ^""^^  """'^''   *^«  Pil® 
the  middle  of  a  pile,   on  botJ'eldes     t^^^ake  a  ^n'rjr'^'  '''"''''"^  ^'^'•*>"S>' 
the  wood   shall  not  be  mistakenly  taken\w«»       rS  ''^^i^'  "o^*  certain  that 
the  scaler,    in  order  to  saule  alllebtHf^     ^°"  ^^'  completion  of  a  scale 
once   froB  his  tally  pad  and  writ:!         I     ^\°"'=«'   computes  the  amount  at 
gives  to  the  cuuer.     The  LueJ  mJ  .r!'.     "fv..'^*  ^''°'''  *"«""*'  *»»i«h\e 
cashing.     To  encour '^e  tL  industr^the  ««L^  '^^".'**  '^'  ^"^'""^  '^i^^^"  ^or 
dollar  to  :^j  „.„  cutting  IcScoJds  L^l.nr.V^'"  *  ''°""'  °'  5:«  on  every 
ceipte  for  that  amount.     A  m^i^It^  ^n-  #         *^'***  '"°"^''''  '^'i  "^o^ing  re- 
Hauling  and   fu^he;  disposal  S     wood     rd^ne'J""  '^  ''''   '"  ^  '"°"*^»- 
contracts  qre  rrnde  with  r^^^il    a     .   .  *  ^°"*  ^^^  contract  also.     The 

out  of  work  or  .1  JosseJsinlt'e^s  ?  ^Vrl'  °i,,'''^  ^''"''   '""^^  ^  '--" 
the  track  .^d   stacked  Tfeet  fror?h-  ^^  f      *   ,*^l  '^^'^  ""^'^  ^«  h'^«l«<*  to 

•tacks  i  feet  high  pJe?er:b  /Ld  Is  1^^^  In  lllllT\  ''  r^'"'''   ^ 
one  continuous  rank.     Usually  ^l,r  tw«^     t       ,  Po«^»l>l«  to  make  them  in 
8a»e   side  of   the  trick   ^  a  t^Jd  r^v         f^K  "'"^  *'''  ^^^°*«^  <>"  ^he 
cars.     Exceptions  are  made  howeteJ  to  thlTi  1      '"^'^'  *°°''  ^^  '*«*  '^°"  the 
it  doe3  not  involve  too  g^arexL.^  4     f     m*  *'  i"*  """'^  °^*'«''  '^i*^*   if 
level  ^ind   firm     made  bv  ?^  L*r  ?  ^  loading.     Foundations  shall  be 

tendent.     A  h^igSf  ^f  J  feet  is  lorl*'!.'?'  J^'^v''  ^^  *^«  '*°«"*-  '"P^^-i"* 
steep  bank  is  piled  less  thLth^J       Jn   Im^^*'   ^"'  °'^*   ^»^«  '°°'*  «  a 
tional  inch  in  height  Jor  eve ry^o^t     1  5  ?  'f'  *?""  '**'"'•  "^^^^^  »'«  «"  ^'^'ii- 
«  inches  high.     Hauling   of  wJod     lukrthe  cul^'  I'""'^  '/*"«  ^  "•*  ^"^ 
payment.     Prices  per  cord  range' froiJ5/ to  75^     f f       '  ""Z^''''  ^*'''  °' 
a  mile   to  haul  wood   (which  is  LprLble)   he^wlii  be  tJ^T   ^''^  \'^*tance   of 
who  hauls  his  wood  ^00  feet       Th«  i-f+t         *  P*^*^  "°^«  than   the  man 

of  help   involved   in   the  work  Jd   til  J!"f  ""^  ««»tracts  and   the  payment 
wooas  superintendent       lir!  Tt     ?       ^u^^  °'  "^^^  ^«  ^^^  <*»•  by  the 

to  the  cLpncrtio^  ^f  cai  .r':r«;i"''  '^  "•"'*"*  ^  '*^^«  ^^^^  ^^«t  add. 

contracts  for  any  kind  of  ..'^f'.^V     iu",^""*''^^^  *°  **^«  letting  of 
•«ploy  of  a  con^ractiJ     hall  be  paid  b. ?«%.*:. '*'^''"  **»**  '"*  ^*^°'-«'-»  ^    the 
reimbursement  for  himself       S«tE!.?°  '  the  caa tract or  receives  any 

fully  paid  before  he  pty  'the  cltracrorhr'\    '".'  "'  '^'''  ^^«  ^*^'''  i-         ' 
illustrate  this      Mr  contractor  himself.     An  actual  case  will 

wood  on   Section  26  Aiitiochl  "ho  «ts  ft     %f"*'^?^  ^^  ^"^^"»S  of  all  ccrd- 
do  the  bulk  of  the  work  "d  aSef!  wiJh\>.       '"P^'^rs  a  few  families  to  come 
A  camp  is  set  up  at  the  wine^JtV  «       \'f  *'  ^°  ^^^''  ""^t*  ot  payment, 
scale  is  taken  every  two  i^!i!.       .    *  operations  and  work  is  coitmsnced.     1 
'irst  balanced  ^d  [f  ILr!  J.  Z     •*«? /"^i^i^ual.  s  account  with  Mr.--  i. 

out  for  the  amo::;t.''Ai?  he  Ub'or'  is"  iid\°f  J^In^jr^^"*^'   «  =^-^  ^-  -'• 

balance  is  g ,  yen   to  Mr m  a  check       t?!  t       ^'  ""^"''*  '*"*  th« 

to  settle   the  accounts  alone  "  "^  usually  two  hours 

tog.tijrrwIt'S'a'^  loTt  tti*'  ;L*  :L:'?   K^t'  '^^  ^'^^^  -^^  »^-l-  -rk 
than  a  .ti«c,  being  moJe  Iccum.       Z     i'i^'*!T  '"  '^^^^^^  long  ranks 
•nd  of  the  tipe  anf  the  r«k  i.  ^eaJrL         '''  ***'"  ^^  '^°"''  ^'^  f'"***^^ 

rank  is  measured  as  correctly  as  possible.     Supposing 


I  ^F 


#6 


^  SI 


LIa       ^L       ^*  f •at  long  and  g  fe«t  high.     In  this  pile  th.r.  are  IWA 

!.:r     *u  l?"*^?  •'  ^*  ^^  »"y  o*^'^  **^inK"  *o  ^••duce  the  number  of 

oorde,  the  scaler  shall  deduct  enough  to  make  up  for  this.     Re  shall  also 

l^l  n^lf^^f^^'w?*  *^*  ''•^'^^'^•^  ^'•iS'**  i"  «11  "•  length,  and  that  there 
^tL  ?«^!!?  "\*^!u*T?"  *!  ^'^  including  poor  wood  or  wood  that  was  not 
wanted  in  piles  at  the  time  of  scaling.     There  is  in  many  oases  a  need  for 

JJJ'IJK"*^  !  **     •'"•/i"'i-     For  instance,-  a  rank  of  wood  is  measured  on 
t«  h«  -LL   *'*8"'»\f'^  ,*»>•  •«*  i»  not  yet  squared  up,  there  being  more  wood 

-L   tv,!^         v"  ?''  ^**     ^"  *"'*•'*  ^'^  ^°*  i""*  **»•'••  *»>•  previous  scale  ended 
emd  the  new  begins,   a  mark  is  needed.     Then  whoever  scales  it  will  do  so 

correctly.     Since  I  have  done  the  scaling  I  have  adaopted  a  green  circle 

With  a  cross  inside  for  this  particular  situation.     I  extend  a  series  of 

}  !Tior?H!  J   *?*  ^V^*  J°*^'"'  **  *^*  P^°P«'  »^*°««     *»»•  *•••*  of  the  wood 

r»ri       TH^\  ^^  •''  ^   "•'^  •^^*'  *  ^^"^  °^'^"'   '^«'8  t*^'  «»ti»'<»  l«nsth  of  the 
rank.     The  hauler  or  contractor  is  paid  at   the  end  of  a  scale  Just  as  a  cutter 

IS.     The  scaler  may  use  any  method  he  wishes  to  tally  by.     I  use   this  method. 


Mr,  H,  B.  Romans 


Hauling  from  Sec,  Jl^  to  2J,  Antioch. 

July  U,    1913, 


Length  Ht.  Cords  Rate  Aat,    Remarks 


212      i 

^      6 


53 


.60       31.2»0  Wood  cut  by  0.  Hart 


( 


9.2      .50        1^.60    « 


"  O'Connell 


Total 


%M 
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^"'rTT'W  tanma    m 


•^S"^ 


# 
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check  for  the  amount  later.  hold-back*  is  kept  and  he  is  given  a 

Loading  of  cars  is  often  day  labor       r*  <-     ^     .^ 
coBpany  employees,  hired   for  that  work     «,]  .«     -omettoes  done  by  regular 
the  contractors.     The  loadlne  of  -  ^Ilt   f     eoaetimes  by  the  employees  of 

the  contractor  along  wi  ?^thS  SauUnT    ForTf  °'  ""'t  ''  ^'^•^  ^'^  '» 

contract  to   •haul  and  load*  all  ^h.  f *  /»^,^«*«n«»/    -  Mr has  a 

has  a  contract  to  ^ut:Z»l  Ld  iLS'',?"*  '"  ^"*^^"  ^5  Antioch.     Mr.  -^ 
price  for  loading  is  u;uaUy  Tod  llflri     T     *'",^°^^*>"  ^7,  J»ntioch.     The 

and   a  half  car  loads  a  day^^fc^^  Z  Z^^^li^VrolU:  Tf  1^^^ Zr  f 

e>  w  wwiu-j,   ii  ne  13  a  good  worker. 

HEMLOCK     BARK     WORK 


cord  ?v  tL       "^^  ^'  ^^'^   ^°  i°«^i  tanneries 
finJl  I.   'T'^^l     The  trees  .re  felled  by 

reeling  is  done  by  contract,  the  contract 
The  contractor  fixes  the  rate  «iJv,  h!  °°"^'^**'^ 
other  lin«.  ^r         ,      ^   .  *^^"  ^8  own  men 

other  lines  of  -^ork,   before  paying  the  contrac 

therefr!^  tree   suitable  for  peeling  must  be  f 
therefrom  must  be  cured  and   stacked  ready  for 

iil  tit  f^\l'^l''  '"'°"^''  '"•^^"'•^  '^ll  fou?  c 
kaJt  rfouow';:  '"^^'^  '^^"^•-     ««™nts 


'ind   sold  at  about  $5.00  per 

a  crew  which  is  paid  at  regular 


I 


ors  hiring  their  own  crews. 
f«d   the  company  pays  them  as  in 
tor. 

elled   and  peeled  and  the  bark 
scaling.     No  croes  piling  is 
omers,   and  use  the  average  of 
are  in  inches.     A  tally  may  be 


Mr.  Bernard  Hamer 


1 


Section  1  Selaa 


Ht,   in   Inches 


29 


36 

^7 


Total 


July  25,  1913. 


in         Ht«  in  Inches        In 


Feet 


Feet  ' 


If 
If 


Remark  s 


This  bark  is 
cured  and  is 
being  hauled 
out  by  D.  Case 
&  Carry  35  Switch 


No  cords 


.™».-.-w»!W  waw»..>»w^..^^ 


"%  zz 
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•0  a,  to  hare  a  ehsek  on  tho  woods  scalo.     Oh  the  bark  ioVthocoapanT  often 
itL%  ^  ''Of  ractor  h,v.  .on«r  from  time  to  tl„e  wherewuJ  to  buy ToJ   md 
r^lZ  tT^  v''/""  *'•  '''"•     ^"  ''^'"'  ^»*^*   *h«  c:ontractor  may  not  get  more 

see  Jow  ruch\t;j  V^t   '"   '"J"/'^^'   *  ^"'"^•''  ^»  "•"^   thereof requLtirto 
see  how  «uch  bark  has  been  peeled   and  hauled.        The  ec.-Jer'e  r  port  Roes  to 

^teJd  ut  aSL  ?.'  ^"^I'^/F-   orcroe^-piling  .«d   for  foundations   thJt  are 

n  "a^^f  ed  !h;rt  w  ff?!;  \.J*  ""^•''  ^  ^'■•^^*  li^fsrence  whether  the  bark 
13  ttea.ured   shortly  after  piling,   or  si*  weeks  after.     A  pile  of  bark  will 

3lu«p  Hi   ihe  comers  and   so  will  detract,  mn.ider.bly  fro'the  oriein^l 
^d  pTsee  :«  it:  ^'     "'    ''•  "''''  superintendent  inspect,  the  work 


Mieeellaneoua  Pacts  Concern  ng  ««rk  mil  Wood  Jobs. 

Officrr«ueh*«f  °r  if !^  Jobbe^iae  an  account  of   eome  kind  with  the  General 
Office  Csuch  ae    i  debt   for  food-supplies  received,   or  feed   for  horses     or 
money  advanced  him  at  «ny  time)   the  scaler  is  oft;n  notified  to  deduct   ?L 
amount  from  the  next  scale  of  his  wood  or  bark.     Thus     -  Mr     -~     i«  cuttL. 
wood   on   Section  3^  Antloch  ,^d  buys  feed    for  hi,  tef^'from  ^he  comp  .y!  ''"' 

on   Lmon'^0  I^tio^h  ''':  "'"r*?'  r^-iniar.     Again,-  Ur.M  i's  cutUn     w.od 

Ti^nntT  "?»,     *i?  o'   ^^  °"  *^"^^  -^^^  ^^"^   I  '"^l*^  »»i«  *ood,   I  deducted 
$1?.00  from   the  $^1.03  coming  to  hi™  on  his  wood   scale. 

woed    f«r       1.       :   .?^^''     '^•"■"  *""'  recently  notified  the  comp^oiy  that  he  has 
Fora.t   Lr  ?  T^'^f^"  ''"'^'"^  notifies   the   scaler  that  he  shall  go   to  the 
It  til  t,ll  i'"""':^  ""'  ":*'=""'   '^''  ^''^'^  ■^'i  1^*  *hem  know  the  a«ou.u! 
For««i!^     '^?'"\'  -f  i^'^'^torily,   Kr gat,  his  check  i,.««liately. 

scaler  used  I  millTn  It  V^WT""  !'  "*''^  ""^'^  "^'^'^  «"^  ^^"-^  ''^''^'   *»• 
?h?s  was  nppliel  i?th       ni'^r^:;:^  ^^   turpentine,   cairying  U  in  a  pall. 
betLr       ?£.  i  !  !  "^"r*"*      ^*'*  ''^^y""  (Dlxons  Lumber  Crayon,    ,oft)  is 

Jo«/?.%;       *  "*"  "'•  ^"   '*^°^  *"*^  ^^^  wood-cutters  who  hnA died   it. 
comr-Jv  h  '^'.f!  ''!'  ^^^^^'"^   '°  «"^  '-"^  *^""  for  coal-wood  unless  the 

io:d:cuueVs^'r?:Jk.^eei:Js!'-  "•"  "•  ''*'"  ^'-  "'•^'''  -^-^  ^"  ^-^^^^^ 


I 
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THE  CAMP     •**       ITS  VARIOUS  COMPONENTS  AND   THE  FUNCTIONS  THEREOF. 

quarters*     The  letter  «ft*r.^-  +^  ^.T      ;^"^^^®#   9xc.^   ,ind   the   camp  clerks 

^  «•      ix.w  A.iixer  attends  to  the  etore   and   office  w^rv   i^   m.,1^^ 

Ha  orders  supplies  for  all   ditr^a  .^i-  ^f\Z  o^^ice  work  in  every  way. 

A  A^rr\s^  u  ,      ,    ^^  y^"   '^'^^^  aiLount.      The  wen  my  run  accounts  if  th^v  m^  mh 
A  daybook  is  kept   in  which  Av«rv  h4.^w,  4      -u        ^  <*^^uunx.8  n    tney  wish, 

against  a  man   ig  deducted  from  his  month's  oar       t>.«  f«Ti-»  «        ^"ae^r 
kept  at  the  camp  store       Pl-u«n  uf^T     ^       ^  f '  following  supplies  are 

camp  store.     Eleven  kinds  ol  cnewintj  and   amokingtobaoco. 

Three  kinds  of  socks,   10^  2^^    md   50rf 
Shoes  and   laces  and  Shoe-grease 
Cotton  gloves,    10^^  rmi  l^ 
Le^ither       "         50/  and  1.00 
Trouaere  and  Underwear. 
Overalls  and  Junipers. 

All  store  supplies  ar«  o!!:eV^\'',;t?:i:i:S/rZ\r"om  th''r  '"*''^'"«^'- 
and  are  brought  in  by  train       Monthir^?!  *°  ^***  Company  Store 

and  w.  are  charged  witrtt'amo:^     of    Je  bills  ''ir^ufv'  '"  '""l  ^''''' 
in  to  camp  the  clerk  cheek,  X     %?     ^^  bills.     As  supplies  aw  brought 

tally  with  the  biUs  senf     llT.lH  '"  ^^"/^"^"^  ^^^^'     ^^l  orders  should 

month  saldo-n  over  *1  00  1\.   m     f^*  ""^   '  **'^°""*  **  *>^«  "^o^*  i«  per 
V.  v,i  aoxao..  over  $1.00  and  his  needs  are  uauallv  limltAd    ♦«  o-i^,,--         *  v 
tobacco.     It  Is  a  r^mark-,bl«   fh.^    +>,-     1     "8MaJ.iy  iimitea    to  gloves,   matches, 

unless  th,y  ....\Z^l^pl  i'^-.^f  Zl^tZ  "S.Ttll  iLV'^ird;''' 
store  seldom  makea  over  $25.00  a  month  gross.  '""^ 

u.,:t.:zi.:i  attn=Jrjo\'hr:r;;e^^^ro;.3«thrm^a!i  ^Td  5r '-?  ^«^"' 
;;:  :o:troTih  ?h^rd.^^:rr'd*'r  •  F  f"  ^^^^r^^^^' 

of  action l^avilralm^wfrif^?  ^•''  '''*"*^'     "'  ^^«  considerable  freedom 
«ay  get   tif' greater  rlr  Jo?  th-  ^'^""^?  .'"   ''''  afternoon.     If  he  wishes  he 

-d  .e^\\e* U°°'Th2T  '•  ^'^  '"^'^^'  wherein^h:  c^o'k  prepares   the  meals 
■^'  u'uIIJt  a  c^nr!  K  ^"''''I'^l^^''^'  «'   th«  cook,  a  8ih,ond  «aA  and  a  cookee 

'ew  materials  ind  k*^»  orx!i  .u         J       '^^  **''^''   ^*®P  *  ^a^'^'d  ""•«"  wit-h  a 
•ach  me'l,   JndTmself  pre^L^fhf  °",'-     "•/«°^'^«»  -^at  shall  be  served  at 
the  Bore  difficult  thmJa'^H?  °''^*''   P^*'l  P^^-^ing^^   «»d   sauces,-  ajl 

I»JiJi2conl^':Lti^^;bl"^  .'r  p-°?  ^?  **5.00  per  ^^ntht 

P^ares  vege7.hVl!  >  t'  ^^^^'^  '°'*  ^^"^  following  meal  and 

regetables  for  cook  ng.     He  cuts  th.  bread,  cakes,  pies,  etc.,   and 


2^ 


»/(^ 


carven  meats,   and   "dishes  up«  the   food.     His  wages  are  $33,00  a  month. 
The  cookee  washes  the  dishes  and   floors,   cleans  up  all  cooking  utensils 
and  keeps  the  rooms  clean.     He  assists  in   the  preparing  of  all  the  vegetables. 
His  wages  are     $30.00  a  month.     A  chore^boy.  working  in   several  departments, 
takes  care  of  the  refuse  from  the  cook  camp,   chops  wood   for  the  stoves,   cleans 
out  the  office,   washes  the   floors,   makes  the  beds  in  the  mens  shanty  and 
takes  the  washing  of  the  men   and  the  office   force  to  the  wa^h-lady.     Hi<?  wages 
are   $30.00  a  month.     A  wash^lady.  usually  a  responsible  womnn   living  in  camp 
gets  the  mens  wash  every  Monday  morning  and  returns  it  on   Saturday.     Each  man 
is  charged  with  /O/  a  month  for  his  wash  bill  and  he  is  ordered   to  send   his 
clothing  to  be  washed,   if  he  looks  dirty  to  the  foreman.        Th^  whole  problem 
in  the  cook-C'tmp  is  the  util   lation  of  wa^ite.     Any  cook  can  get  up  a  meal 
easily  ;md  cheaply,   but  the  cost  of  the  meals  must  be  kept  down   to  about 
50^a  day  per  m^m.     The  conversion   of  waste  into  palatable   food   is  the  real 
wort  of  the  cook  and  his  success  depends  on   his  ability  in   this  direction. 
Pigs  are  kept,    usually  three,    and   th^y  live  on   the  refuse   from  the  cook-camp. 
Whenever  the   sows  have  young  they  are  kept  until  they  are   fit   to  sell  and    then 
bring  good  prices.     A  cow  is  also  kept  rmi   she   furnishes  cream  and  milk      for 
cooking.     The  calves  are   sold    to  the  nearly  farmers.  •  All  supplies  for  the 
cook  camp,   as  well  as   for  the  bam,    shop,    office  or  store,   are  oniered  direct 
from  the  stock-room  at  Cadillac.     Whenever  it  is  possible,    suppl  ea  are 
bought   from  the  local   farmers  at  the  regular  market  prices,    such  as  potatoes, 
green   com,   beans,    carrots,   mutton,   beef,   berries  of  all  kinds,   and   fruit. 
The   following  list   shows  the   food    surplie-  kept   on   hi^nd   in   the   stock-room. 


Apples,    fresh  and  canned 

Beef  qnd  mutton 

Allspice 

Butter  and  Oleo 

Buckwheat 

Bologna  sausage 

Beanfl  of   all  kinds 

Blackberri3  3 

Baking-powd  ^r 

Cherries 

Crack-^^rs 

Currants 

Cocoanut 

Coffee 

Catsup 

Corn 

Cornstarch 

Codfish 

Commeal 

Cheese 

Cloves 

Cream  of   tartar 

Cinniunon 

Case are ts 

Chocolate 

Cabbage 

Carrots 


Extracts 

Eggs 

Flour  of  all  kinds 

(ringer 

Haras 

Ice 

Jelly 

Lard 

Macaroni 

Mince  Meat 

Milk 

Molasses 

Matches 

Mustard 

Nutmegs 

Oleomargarine 

Onions 

Oatmeal 

Pickles 

Prun  e  s 

Peahhes 

Pears 

Pigs  feet 

P^iT  snips 

Pork,  salt  and  fresh 

Pepper 

Peas 

Pumpkin 
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Raisins 
Rioa 

Ra«pb#rrla« 

Sausage 

Syrup 

Salmon 

Soap 

Soda 

Salt 

Succotash 


Tomatoss 

T«a 

Tapioca 

Tobacco 

Vinogar 

Washing-powder 
Teast 


Honey 

Cucumbers 
Squash 

Radishes, 


Representative  menuas  taken  at  r^vidom,    to  illustrate! 


HW.\K?AST 

eatmaal,  in.llk^   berries 
Pancakes,    syrup 
Fried  heef^    potatoes 
Broad,   butter,    co'fee 
Apflo-snuce,    cookies 


PINNT?R 

Boili^d   cabb.^e,   b^ef 
Potatoes,   pea^^    canned  beans 
Bread,   butter,   rnacaroni 
Te-i,    cakepj,   pies,    rice  pudding 


Vo,^:etable  hash 

Pried   potauoas 

Cold   beef,    bscui^? 

Prunes,    cake,    tea 

Biscuits,   butter,   dou(ilinut.s, 

caap  ^^V^JZ''^  °^   J*"^  l^"^  "^'^y'   ^'^•'^  bre,a:fa9t,    an   Inventory   i,   u)c«n   bi   t^» 
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THE  fOM  OP  THE  LOADING  CREW  AT  THE  R.R.  EXTENSION  CAMP. 


two  nTt\\7Z,lTrl''ll  "'  "^  -neinaar,   a  top-loadar,   a  cant-hook  man,   and 
-  1!?     -  :  hookers,   t»    men  each,  or   seven  men  all  told.     Tne  mfrA^mLr  i, 

gets    ^0,00  n  month,    and   all    th«  rmmi   trm*    ix;^  r\r\  j,i        IT        ^   -*»oaaor 

V     ff  J.WO  ftufi^a  use  out   i3  now  on  a  narrow  chufo  road 

rj  r  *<»«oy,000  feet  of  tlBber.     This  was  decked  ud  alone  th«  r-iin^-^ 

and  in   apring  the  loader*  cormnenced  to  take  It  out       pJL  t^  !?!.  T  x-  ''^^ 
are  brouFht  »v»rv  ii-,w     o«j   x-  -i      .   ^  *     "^^^  *°*"  about  3:?  cars 

«,J  ^nnn  /     !     ^     ^^'   *"**  ^-^  ^^'^^•'^  °^"  *«••  •«»*  out.     On  an  averatr*  th«r« 

i?nT      ••'\°"w  *  ''^'   "^^8  *  *'>*^1  »'  70,000  feet  tak«?  S  pe^d^^       it 
is  not  unusual  however  to  get  IfO  to  ^3  cari  a  day  ^         ^'       * 

wages''p^d^fo\"he  LT/\'"'"i'  ***"  ^**^   '^^  it'appears.     Hence  the  larger 

h:fk^^;:"H:^Jl^r^n-^-- :\%-;: ;-  rdL^jrrhrrLr  %' ''- 

iiivz^iZT'  fi-r  f  *^'"  a^^g^^^nr;^- :\ie^- 1\\- 
:;ii: :  ^  n^^^^^^      ^i^rt\e^-ad^•^LTrast^^^^^^^ 

top  !.  plicL  :  lUge  loe     0  r.J/tS'^i'/^^'"  '''''  ^'^   '^-^•"•^-     -n^*"  «» 
in,.-*..-*-j       a  large  log  to  keep  the  chain   taut.     The  loading  ia\r  be 

illustrated  as  below.     Different   top-loadars  have  dif ferent  mf thods! 


•MHbi* 


#/ 


FO  K  to  i  K  ■■('  D  t-  i-"  /A  (\  1  ivi  i- 1 '  > 


Tha  role  of  th«  hookers  ie  to  )^\>  the  hooks  into  the  koge.  run  to  the  car 

ZTntlZ  ''*J'"/'r  ""  ^^   ''  •••''»""  *•  ^"^""y  *«  poesibie^     Se  deck 
lid.  of  !>,.!•,  J"  ^°fJ^*  ^^•''''  '^^  **°  '•^"'^  ''^  «k^'»«  ^Leaned  ag^lnet  thl 

iS^rin^^n   ^    ".^f!^"  *"  ""•'^'     ^*^"  •"^1«'*  •^°°1'*»'  «»-»«P«  th«w  hooks  by 

iLrli^  Z  V  ?  ''"*'"'''    '°   '^**  ^^»  ^^*  *^^1  »°*  ^«  ^'•"-hed  accidentally/ 
A  Martin  hook  is  arranged  as  shown  below,  """-^y. 


In  hooking     one  of  tha  men  always  points  out  the  log  that  is  to  be  taken  next 

Tut  l^\°'tV  T.  """*  *^*^"'  ''^"P^y  *"»^  ^''  «»»oi"-     This  avold^  iTcTi^T. 
due  to  hooking  the  wrong  log.  <*v,uAuwn,s 

work  I«*r«  i^J  cant-hook  man   on    the  end  of  the  Car  nearest  the  loader.     His 

T;  th«v  I^  ?J/M     w**!'  i"   ^^^^^  P''^^''*  P^*""  '«'*  *°  «>11  ^h-*"  into  position 

-L«tt!«^r  f '^^<="1^  *?  ^""il*  on   the  hooks.     He  «ust  also  attend  to  ?he 

foJ  oiV^5  °f  \  °''  loading,   and   the  shifting  of  loadsd  cars.     The  Job  is 

for  older  i»en  who  have  earned  a  bettsr  Job   than  the  hookers. 

h.  c  J^Ln^^'r  !1!   *?•  r*"*"^*  ^"  *  rel  able  man  who  ca.n  do  as  much  work  as 
IrolTn  lilt?     a  *?'  i'"^*''  '^'^  *^°  *'  ■'^°"«*^  °'  *  mechanic   to  mend  any 
locomoMvI  t  „v       ti^*^*'"/"''*^''  "'  ^'^  watsr-tank  which  1.  filled  frJn.  a 
locomotive  tmk.     The  engineer  sees  that  the  boiler  is  fired  in  the  Kominr  anl 
he  keeps  3tea«  in  her  all  day  long,   doing  his  own   firing  and  wat.JJng!     ^ 

to  loa?  iT'^tL^  J       J;*J;'*  ^"  *^"^^''*   ''°   *^'  """^"^  «'  «'*'"'  th«t  they  hate 
a^d  »^  ^  h^V  ^,  if  ***•  '^'  *'"  ^"•^•'*  *y  5.50  p.m.   they  «-e  through 
^w  h^!  .??f :.  "  *^'  *"^'  '^^  "°*  «•*  °"*  '''o«  *o^  till  Joon,   the  loading 
crew  have  till  then  to  rest.     They  load  out  on  an  average  35  cari  a  day, 

onlr  Soo  ;«.?•  Jtatement.   that  I  have  heard  about  the  average  load  being 
only  IgOO  feet,    I  want  to  claim  here   that  the  average  load  is  2000  ft. 

«tJ??^     I  ^A^'t:     ^  ?**•  ""^•'^  *^»  ^°"^''  oa'^f^lly  «nd  though  I  have  not 
Jol?     Hhere  !t-         '       ""/""^  '^*'  ^°^  ^'  '*^  ^'^^'••''*  *"»»«*   'o'"  ^he  average 
of  t;o  I?rt«;rt'°  TJ  "*••*  *=*"**••  ^•^''••"  '^•^  -"^^  ^°*"  t^^**  the  presence 
the^fr^-H  ;!    II    J^""''  ''"^^?''  ^-  "•o»""«-y#   to  get  the  loads  out  and  run 
et!  '*^i">a'*  «on«tn*otion  crew  (supplying  them  with  sand,  gravel     rail,     ties 

to  5^r  rLri'Jd':'  ''*"'•  ^-^  '^  **^*  ^^  ^*  *•  "•"•-'^  j;  reduce  (he  lolui 
t^^  to  toi^!  accumulate  a  train  load  at  the  topm  from  whence  they  are 

to  1  %o'^o*f^^'  Iv'/^***^"  ^'^^^  '••'*"*'•'*   *»>•  'o-^  "iliion  't.  of  logs  on  hand 
to  1,500,000  ft.     That  is,   in  July  they  have  serrt  out  $^}  loads  of  2000  each. 


i(HMnr4w»-»">^t/« 


%l«o 


Z^t<^:  "'  '•°  '"^  "•'  ""•   ""'  ~»  ■*«  ^'"-  "  ^°00  ««".   •  total  „ 

The  wag03  of   the  loading  crow  ar«,^ 

Ehg  in  99 r 
Top-load<>r 
Cant  hook  man 
Hookort 

an  Old  «<^  or  a  ipolock-  ii  Rio„'*^6'     Jhi    T'."^  ''  «i^'"   *5°  °^  ''^•^   ^^If  while 
•polock««  ara  t  ««.^?  i       ^^  !u  '  r  J^^"  ^*  because  the  old  men  and 

132  conJi«Untlv  "^  Sir     Tl^^''^^  °;  ^h«  foreman.     Teamatere  are  paid 
fpi  coneiBtently.     They  take  care  of  their  own  teams. 
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History  of  the  Lumbfl*  Industry. 

In  1784  all  lands  lying  between  Pine  Creek  and  the  Ohio  River 
were  purchased  from  the  Indian  tribes  then  occupj^ing  it,  by  the  Connnon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  vast  tract  of  land  was  divided  into  districts  and  sections 

or  warrants  by  the  Land  Office.   The  first  district  comprised  what  is  now 

Potter  County  and  was  sold  to  private  parties  in  1000  acre  lots  the  price 

of  each  lot  being  about  10  Pounds  Sterling. 

a 
In  1794  the  Holland  Land  Company  ome  to  America  represented  by 

James  Wilson.   This  company  took  up  400  of  the  above  1000  acre  plots  the 
land  embracing  what  is  now  Potter,  Elk,  Cameron,  and  McKean  counties  as 
well  as  a  large  part  of  western  New  York. 

In  1805  the  Bingham  Estate  purchased  from  the  Holland  Land  Comp- 
any a  large  part  of  northern  Potter  county.  The  surveys  run  for  this  sale 
were  made  by  an  expert  surveyor  Joseph  Elliot  and  his  work  proved  to  be  very   f 


accurate  whiwh  is  saying  much  for  surveys  run  at  that  time.   However  this 
estate  got  into  litigation  in  1840  and  the  result  was  that  the  area  was 
divided  up  between  three  sets  of  heirs,  the  Dents,  Foxes  and  the  Parkers. 
The  Parkers  fell  heir  to  land  vfhich  was  best  suited  for  agriculture  and  was 
ultimately  disposdd  to  incoming  settlers.    If  the  land  had  tiriber  upon  it 
the  usual  custom  was  to  cut  the  timber  and  finally  dispose  of  it  by  burning 
as  the  land  was  desired  for  farming  and  there  was  not  a  ready  sale  for  the  t±k 
log  material.   Much  of  the  Black  Cherrjr  was  known  to  be  split  up  and  uded  faxf 
for  fence  rails. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  Holland  Land  Company  adde  their 
purchase  a  French  Company  controlled  by  the  Keatings  purchased  a  large  tract 
inanediately  south  of  the  above  purchase.   It  was  the  purpose  of  the  French 
company  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  settlers.    The  division  into  farms  IfUl^ 


f 


mmma* 


to  be  governed  by  the  topography,  each  farm  to  lie  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or 
that  the  ridges  and  divides  mark  the  farm  "boundries  and  also  that  each  one 
have  sufficient  wa  ter  for  its  needs.    This  plan  of  division  was  begun  in 
1807  the  first  settlement  made  being  Sweded  Valley.   At  this  point  it  might 
be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  Potter  County  was  organized  in  1804  as 
previously  it  comprised  a  part  of  Lycoming  County  which  at  that  time  was  a 
part  of  Borthuraberland  County. 

A  few  years  before  the  Civil  War  marked  the  first  cutting  of  the 
pine  timber  in  this  region  by  the  settlers.   In  Galeton  and  the  vicinity 
there  was  to  be  foiuid  consideraMe  pine  timber  growing  on  the  south  and 
west  slopes.   At  present  there  is  little  if  any  trace  of  pine  to  be  found. 
All  of  the  pine  WiS  cut  as  square  timber  .   After  the  trees  were  felled 
they  would  be  squared  by  the  broadaxe  after  which  one  end  of  the  stick  was 
placed  on  a  sled  and  drawn  to  the  stream  where  it  was  rafted  to  the  mill. 
There  was  also  son.e  oak  cut  which  njaterial  was  included  in  the  rafts  and 
thus  assured  of  safe  arrival.   Thus  with  the  white  pine  the  heavi-r  timbers 

also  were  cut  and  rafted  in  safety. 

later 
Some  years  it  became  the  custom  to  raft  the  entire  log  to  the 

mill  and  do  away  with  the  work  of  squaring  in  the  woods,  in  this  way  there 

was  a  saving  of  the  log  material.    The  mills  heretofore  refered  to  wree 

located  at  Wiilaiusport. 

As  previously  stated  the  logs  were  dragged  to  the  streams  but 
before  long  this  practice  suggested  the  princii)le  of  the  present  day 
timber  slide  and  this  proved  very  satisfactory  as  the  hills  were  all  of 
sufficient  gradient  to  give  excellent  results.   Afjter  skidding  the  logs  were 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  river  bank  until  the  breakup  came  in  -^he  spring 
when  the  logs  were  rafted  as  before.   All  this  material  was  caught  by  enoriMK;  J 
ous  booms  located  at  Williamsport  where  all  of  the  sawmills  were  bunched. 


\ 
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When  the  lumbering  of  pine  began  across  the  mountains  of  the 
Allegheny  River  we  find  a  new  state  of  affairs.   There  were  built  on  the 
Fiain  waterways  small  power  sawmills  and  the  pine  was  here  manufactured 
very  near  to  the  scene  of  the  cutting  operation.    The  capacity  of  some  of 
these  mills  was  as  high  as  2000  and  3000  thousand  feet  per  d4y  which 
figure  sound  rather  ridiculious  compared  to  the  output  of  the  average  saw- 
mill of  today.    After  manufacture  the  lumber  was  then  rafted  dawn  the 
river  to  such  distributing  points  as  Pittsburgh,  Cincinatti  and  Louisville 
and  in  some  cases  far  down  the  Mississippi  River.    The  Allegheny  was  a 
good  river  for  the  rafting  of  lumber  as  it  was  a  slow  flowing  stream  at  that 
tine.    The  selling  price  of  the  white  pine  lumber  in  these  above  markets 
averaged  at  that  time  about  ^^7.00  per  thousand.    The  market  for  Hemlock 
bark  was  exceptionally  good  as  this  was  practically  the  only  source  of 
the  tannic  acid  used  for  the  tanning  of  leather. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Hemlock  at  this  early  date  we 
find  that  there  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  this  species 
it  being  cut  only  for  its  yield  of  bark.     It  was  the  common  practice  to 
fell  the  iiimense  trees  for  such  they  were  and  merely  strip  them  of  their 
bark.    They  were  then  left  to  rot  in  the  place  where  they  had  fallen  as 
the  lumber  at  that  time  had  no  market  value  .    It  is  no  unusual  to  go 
over  some  of  thetie  old  areas  which  were  logged  and  find  the  remains  of 
what  was  a  large  hemilock  tree.    The  stumpage  price  of  the  timber  land 
discussed  above  was  on  an  average  of  25  cents  per  thousand  feet. 

The  Goodyear  Lumber  Company  whic^j  is  now  operating  in  this  area 
purchased  from*  the  Keatings  a  tract  of  12000  acres  and  later  also  l)ot 
land  which  had  been  earlier  cut  for  pine.    The  average  price  paid  for 
this  land  was  4  to  5  dollars  per  thousand.    They  have  the  distinction  of 
operating  the  largest  mill  in  this  section,  a  double  band  mill  witl^  a 
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capacity  of  20000  feet  per  hour.    A  second  ndl  was  built  In  the  same  town 
as  the  above  mill  the  location  being  Austin. 

In  the  beginning  of  lumbering  it  was  t||e  practice  of  the  mill 
ownwrs  to  log  their  own  timber.   But  later  due  to  the  difficulty  of  hand- 
ling both  the  logging  and  the  milling  the  former  operation  was  given  out  to 
a  class  of  mmn   who  made  a  speciality  of  this  kind  of  worlr  and  became  known 


as  jobbers. 


The  jobber  today  handles  on  an  average  from  15  000  000   feet 


to  20  000  000  feet  per  year. 

The  Goodyear  luiiber  Company  did  much  toward  the  opening  up  of  this 
area  to  the  public.   The  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  was  put  in  in 
order  to  handle  to  limber t  and  to-day  it  serves  as  a  common  carrier.   The 
right  of  way  for  this  road  was  rather  fiifficult  to  secure  but  after  some 
very  wise  and  judicious  dealings  the  land  was  finally  sec  ured.   All  farmers 
overx  whose  land  the  proposed  road  was  to  travel  were  induced  to  sign  over 
on  the  assurance  of  free  transportation  and  shipping  for  one  year  affeer 
date  of  signing.   The  people  readily  acquiesed  but  as  the  building  of  the 
road  consumed  over  a  years  time,  at  the  time  when  the  road  was  ready  for 
operation  it  was  found  that  the  many  leases  and  privileges  had  run  out 
and  the  company  was  free  of  all  obligations.    As  a  result  of  this  wise 
nove  by  the  company  the  road  was  finished  but  the  company  does  not  stand 
in  good  favor  with  the  people  in  that  vicinity.    However  the  advent  of 
the  railroad  opened  vast  stretched  of  timberland  as  well  as  bringing  the 
more  remote  patts  of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  nearer  the  markets. 

The  Goodyear  tract  was  swept  by  one  very  disastrious  fire  in  the 
history  of  theirH  operations.   The  spring  of  1893  proved  to  be  very  dry 
one  in  that  section.    A  fire  started  which  swept  over  a  large  part  of  the 
area.    Millions  of  feet  of  timber  was  at  the  landings  ready  for  hauling  as 

well  as  thousands  of  cords  of  hemlock  bark.    A  train  well  equipped  with 
fire  fighting  apparatus  etc,  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  but 
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to  no  avail  for  the  fire  was  so  severe  as'  to  forre  the  men  from  the  fight 
resulting  In  the  total  loss  not  only  of  the  timber  hut  also  to  the  locoiot- 
Ive,  train  and  equipment.    Two  men   also  loss  their  lives  In  the  fire. 
AS  a  result  of  this  fire  there  has  been  Installed  a  very  satlsfact*ry  system 
of  fire  protection  and  patrol.   Barrels  are  to  be  found  at  frequenj  intervals 
along  the  right  of  way  and  a  bucket  system  is  available.   Patrolmen  are 
hired  to  guard  the  area  during  the  dangerous  season.   The  company  maintains 
also  at  present  a  tank  car  to  which  pressure  can  be  applied  and  in  all  the 
holdings  are  guarded  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  do. 

The  disposal  of  their  logged  off  lands  has  become  a  grave  problem 
for  the  company.    The  taxes  on  this  land  ran  as  high  as  41  mill  on  the 
dollar   while  the  corporations  were  required  to  pay  but  4  mill.    This  was 
due  to  the  unequal  taxes  laid  on  the  land  inclucIUng  all  classes  of  taxes. 
The  company  naturall  sought  some  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  this  burden 
which  consuii:€f7  so  luc^  of  their  profits. 

At  first  they  endeavored  to  sell  the  lands  to  farmers  but  due  to 
the  expense  of  the  surveying  these  si.all  areas  the  company  sold  the  total 
of  30  000  acres  to  a  company  of  contractors  at  30  cents  per  acre.   The 
contractors  in  turn  tried  the  above  scheme  but  in  this  they  also  failed. 
The  result  was  that  the  larger  part  of  the  area  was  closed  out  to  the  state 
at  ."^LSO  per  acre. 

Today  these  logged  lands  are  supporting  several  woods  products 
Industries.    After  the  heuaock  was  reiaoted  we  find  the  hardwoods  lumbered. 
Cherry, ash  and  lasswood  was  present  in  li.r.ited  luanities  but  the  material 
|was  of  good  quality.    This  material  was  all  cut  by  the  small  poratble  sawmill 
ana  thence  shipped  to  distant  points  t^ru  such  distributing  points  as  Pitts- 
jbur'^h,  Vv'illiaiiisport  and  others. 

The  Chemical  wood  distillation  people  followed  in  the  wake  of  this 
'Peratlon.    The  Gaffney  brdthers  came  into  this  region  about  1890  when  they 
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located  in  Austin.   They  later  went  to  McKean  County  where  they  are  at  present 
operating.   They  also  maintain  two  plants  near  Galeton  one  at  Walton  and 
another  at  West  Pike.    There  is  also  a  Heading  Mill  near  Galeton  which 
utilizes  the  poorer  grades  of  hardwoods,  that  material  which  is  not  sold  to 
the  Empo*iura  Lumber  Company  Of  Galeton  who  cut  the  hest  grades  of  Hardwoods 
into  flooring  etc,  using  the  chief  species  as  Beech,  Birch  and  :;a|>le. 

The  Goodyear  operates  or  did  at  one  tmrao  mills  at  the  following 
placesj-   Jemison,  Pa;  Grays  Run;  Lectonia;  Lolita:Miner;  Loquin;  Galeton; 
Schrader;  Sheffield;  and  Williamsport. 

In  April  1912  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Company  purchased 
from  :^he  Goodyears  all  interest  in  the  Galeton  Mill  as  well  as  their  interest 
and  stock  in  the  Butfalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad.    The  Goodyears  are  at 
present  operating  at  Norxrich  near  Port  Allegheny. 


Recently  Logged.  (  Polzaar  Operation. ) 
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located  in  Austin.   They  later  went  to  McKean  County  where  they  are  at  present 
operating.   They  also  maintain  two  plants  near  Galeton  one  at  Walton  and 


another  at  'Vest  PiT-e.    There  is  also  a  Heading  Llill  near  Galeton  which 
utilizes  the  poorer  grades  of  hardwoods,  that  material  which  i^  not  sold  to 
the  iimpoiium  Lumber  Company  ef  Galeton  who  cut  the  best  .'grades  of  Hardwoods 
into  flooring  etc,  using  the  chief  species  as  Eeech,  Birch  and  :  aj)le. 
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placesi-   Jemison,  Pa;  Grays  Run;  Lectonli;  Lolita  :Miner ;  i^oquin;  Galeton: 
Sclirader;  Sheffield;  and  Vtilliamsport. 

In  April  1012  the  Central  Pennsylvania  :uumber  Cor^ipmy  purclias^d 
fra;i!  :^he  Goodyears  all  interest  in  the  Galeton  Hill  as  well  as  their  interest 
and  stock  in  the  Luffalo  and  Suscjuehanna  Railroad.    The  Goodyears  are  at 
present  operating  at  Norwich  near  Port  Allegheny. 


Recently  Logged.  (  Polzaar  Operation. ) 
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The  Sllvicultural  Region* 

The  region  in  which  Potter  county  is  found  is  called  the  White 
Pine  region  ef  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.   As  explained  in  the  fore- 
going pages  this  part  of  the  State  was  covered  or  had  at  least  a  good 
stand  of  eastern  white  pine  slight  traces  of  which  are  to  he  found  to- 
day due  to  the  extensive  clear  cutting  with  no  provision  for  the  pine 
reproduction.   The  region  lies  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Susquehanna  rivers.    It  is  a  very  raountainous  region  with  sharp  topog- 
raphy . 

The  species  found  here  are  white  pine,  henaoclr,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  oak,  ash,  cherry, and  some  basswood,  tulip  poplar  and  chestnut. 
Due  to  the  species  in  mixture  it  is  a  perfect  selection  forest  except  in 
the  cases  where  the  hemlock  is  found  in  pure  stands  or  mixed  with  beech. 
In  such  instances  where  the  hemlock  ids  to  be  favored  a  clear  cutting 
in  strips  system  would  be  preferable. 

Under  favorable  conditions  we  find  the  good  timber  as  heavy  as 

10  000-20  000  per  acre  and  the  conifers  in  proportion  to  the  hardwoods 

W.  pine 
as  8  is  to  3.   However  in  pure  stands  of  kXHlsKk  we  have  much  heavier 


production  as  100  000  board  feet  has  been  cut.    2here  we  have  a  mixture 
of  the  white  pine, hemlock  and  hardwoods  the  white  pine  and  hardwoods 
should  be  favored. 

The  condition  of  the  cutover  lands  is  very  bad  as  in  some  instances 

there  is  no  reproduction  with  barren  hillsides.    It  will  take  many  years 

to  reclaim  these  areas.   The  elevation  runs  at  from  1000  to  3ooo  feet 

and  the  annual  precipitation  averages  35  inches.    The  fire  menance  is 

rather  great  especially  in  the  hemlock  areas  where  the  refuse  from  logg- 
ing im  not  properly  handled. 
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The  MaBufaoturliig  Plaat* 


The  manufacturing  plant  of  which  we  write  Is  located  In  Galeton, 
Potter  County,  Pennsylvania  on  the  banks  of  Pine  Creek.   The  plant  is 
rather  extensive  and  complete  embracing  l.f^.K*  Band  sawmill^  one  3 
machine  planing  mill,  a  lath  mill  and  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
kindling  wood  from  waste  of  the  mill*    The  present  location  of  the 
plant  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
lumber  industry  of  Potter  County,  Galeton  was  the  center  of  operations 
being  a  good  mill  and  dam  site  as  well  as  railroad  facllAties  adapted  to 
the  transportation  of  lumber. 

The  cost  of  the  mill  under  its  present  ownership  was  about 
$58,000  as  near  as  can  be  learned  and  has  a  capacity  of  75,000  board  feet 
per  tower,  however  as  high  as  90,000  has  been  cut  by  crowding  the  mill. 
The  Dilll  pond  or  ''basin'^  as  it  is  locally  termed  is  about  13  acres  in 
extent  and  capable  of  floating  about  4,000,000  board  feet  of  logs  except 
during  the  winter  season  when  this  figure  can  be  increased  to  a  much 
larger  capacity,  due  to  piling  on  the  ice.   Tracks  are  laid  on  both  sides  t 
of  the  basin  which  facilitates  the  unloading  of  the  log  material. 
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The  manufacturing  plant  of  which  we  write  Is  located  In  Galeton, 
Potter  County,  Pennsylyanla  on  the  banks  of  Pine  Creek.   The  plant  is 
rather  extensive  and  complete  embracing  l.^.Vx^    Band  sawmill,  one  3 
machine  planing  mill,  a  lath  mill  and  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
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The  present  location  of  the 


plant  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
lumber  industry  of  Potter  County,  Galeton  was  the  center  of  operations 
being  a  good  mill  and  dam  site  as  well  as  railroad  facilities  adapted  to 
the  transportation  of  lumber. 

The  cost  of  the  mill  under  its  present  ownership  was  about 
^58,000  as  near  as  can  be  learned  and  has  a  capacity  of  75,000  board  feet 
per  tower,  however  as  high  as  90,000  has  been  cut  by  crowding  the  mill. 
The  Tiilll  pond  or  ''basin"  as  it  is  locally  termed  is  about  13  acres  In 
extent  and  capable  of  floating  about  4,000,000  board  feet  of  logs  except 
during  the  winter  season  when  this  figure  can  be  increased  to  a  much 
larger  capacity,  due  to  piling  on  the  ice.   Tracks  are  laid  on  both  sides  t 
of  the  basin  which  facilitates  the  unloading  of  the  log  material. 
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That  part  of  the  basin  immediately  about  the  Jack  plane  is  kept  open  in 
the  winter  by  means  of  exhaust  steam  Jetted  into  the  water* 

The  Saw  Mill. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  mill  we  will  enter  with  a  log  coming  in 
over  the  jack  plane. 


The 
Jack 
PI ane . 


This  plane  is  operated  by  a  gear  driven  chain  with  lugs  placed  at 
intervals  of  six  feet.  The  bull  wheel  which  drives  the  chain  is  itself 
driven  by  the  tightening  of  a  belt  running  from  the  main  shaft  and  controll 

ed  by  a  lever. 

Proceeding  in  order  we  must  consider  the  log  kicker  which  removes 

the  logs  from  the  plane.   The  kicker  is  a  three  arm,  steam  driven  mechan- 


ism. 


The  logs  once  upon  the  log  deck  are  conveyed  to  the  carriage  by 


means  of  transfer  chains.   Before  reaching  the  carriage  they  encounter  the 
steam  loader.   The  Jack  plane,  transfer  chains  and  kicker  are  operated  by 
the  scaler  on  the  log  deck.    The  logs  at  this  place  are  scaled  by  two 
scalers  one  employed  by  the  mill  man,  the  other  by  the  woods  operator  or 

contractor. 
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This  plane  is  operated  by  a  gear  driven  chain  with  lugs  placed  at 
intervals  of  six  feet.  The  bull  wheel  which  drives  the  chain  is  itself 
driven  by  the  tightening  of  a  belt  running  from  the  main  shaft  and  controll 

ed  by  a  lever. 

Proceeding  in  order  we  must  consider  tlie  log  kicker  which  removes 
the  logs  from  the  plane.   The  kicker  is  a  three  arm,  steam  driven  mechan- 
ism.   The  logs  once  upon  the  log  deck  are  conveyed  to  the  carriage  by 
means  of  transfer  chains.   Before  reaching  the  carriage  they  encounter  the 
steam  loader.   The  Jack  plane,  transfer  chains  and  kicker  are  operated  by 
the  scaler  on  the  log  deck.    The  logs  at  this  place  are  scaled  by  two 
scalers  one  employed  by  the  mill  man,  the  other  by  the  woods  operator  or 

contractor. 
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The  steam  lod  loader  works  In  conjunction  with  a  two  cylinder 
steam  driven  oscillating  nigger •   The  carriage  is  cable  driven  and  of  the 
sectional  type,  the  first  section  being  three  block  and  the  other  two 
block.   The  three  block  section  is  used  ordinalrly  and  in  the  case  of  very 
long  logs  the  other  section  is  readily  connected.    The  carriage  is  hand 
set,  the  steam  set  carriage  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  superintendent 
being  too  rapid  for  the  man  doggers  and  therefore  an  unnecessary  expense 
in  equipment*   There  are  two  men  on  the  carriage,  one  setter  and  one 
dogger  and  when  the  extra  carriage  is  used  an  additional  man  is  taken  from 
another  part  of  the  mill  to  handle  the  extra  work  entail ed. 

The  fflain  saw  is  a   14  inch  band  saw  44  feet  long.   The  wheels  over 
which  the  saw  operates  run'  at  a  speed  of  9600  R.P.M.   The  saw  machinery 
Is  belt  driven  direct  from  the  main  driving  shaft.   Simmonds,  Diss ton 
and  Atkins  saws  are  used  and  as  to  the  best  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion.  Saws  are  changed  twice  daily  and  more  often  if  the  tiaber  sawn 
demands  it  which  is  the  case  with  badly  frozen  timber  etc.   In  scaling 
the  ftoyle  rule  is  used  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  mill  cut  over  runs  tk 
the  log  scale  by  25j((  .   The  steam  loader, nigger,  carriage  and  saw  is  opera- 
ted bv  the  sav/yer. 


The 
Log  Decl: 
Loader 
etc. 
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The  steam  lod  loader  works  in  conjunction  with  a  two  cylinder 
steam  driven  oscillating  nigger*   The  carriage  is  cable  driven  and  of  the 


sectional  type,  the  first  section  being  three  block  and  the  other  two 
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At  this  point  It  would  "be   well  to  discuss  the  saw  filing  room  as 
it  is  located  directly  o«er  the  main  saw.   The  room  is  here  placed  so  as  to 
facilitate  in  the  chanhing  of  the  large  cumbersome  band  saws.   The  saws 
can  be  removed  and  placed  by  simply  raising  and  lowering  them  from  or  to 
the  machines.    The  filing  room  in  such  a  mill  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  mill  for  here  are  put  in  shape  the  saws  whose  duties  well  performed 
govern  the  speed  and  capacity  of  the  entire  establishment.    The  machinery 
of  the  room  is  so  placed  that  there  is  little  handling  of  the  saws  necess- 
ary in  order  to  reach  the  filing,  setting,  and  tensioning.   Upon  enter- 
ing the  filing  room  the  saws  are  placed  on  the  filing  machine  where  they 
are  first  set  and  then  filed  the  former  being  done  by  hand  the  latter  by 
machinery.    The  average  life  of  a  sawx  in  constant  use  is  rather  hard  to 
determine  but  eight  months  is  a  fair  figure.   The  saws  are  filed  down  to 
a  width  of  not  less  than  eight  inches.    The  band  resaw  of  which  we  will 
speak  later  enters  the  filing  room  in  the  same  manner  as  the  main  saw. 
All  circular  saws  are  also  filed  here.    The  other  machinery  in  this  room 
is  a  high  tension  roll  for  tensioning;   a  brazing  machine  and  accessory  tea 
tools  and  apparatus.    There  are  two  men  employed  in  the  filing  room  a 

chief  filer  and  an  assistant. 

We  will  now  descend  to  the  main  floor  of  the  mill  and  proceed  with 
the  lumber  thru  the  mill.   When  the  lumber  leaves  the  main  saw  it  is  taken 
by  an  off -bearer  who  directs  it  either  to  the  vertical  band  resaw  where  it 
proceeds  by  means  of  transfer  chains  or  he  permits  it  to  proceed  to  the 
edger  if  necessary.   If  the  material  does  not  require  edging  it  proceeds 
on  the  live  rolls.    It  now  passes  the  slasher.   At  this  point  the 
slasher  man  picks  off  all  slabs  and  drops  them  on  to  the  slasher  transfer 
chains.    The  remaining  lumber  proceeds  by  the  live  rolls  to  the  transfer 
table  to  the  trimmer.   However  it  may  here  be  stopped  by  means  of  a  bumper 

-  U-  __ 
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dropped  on  thjs  transfer  or  if  finished  loads  itself  on  trucks  which  lead 
directly  to  the  yard.   The  rolls  before  the  slasher  and  the  transfers 
to  the ' trimmer  are  spiral  rolls  so  as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 

t  ■ 

material  f pom.  the  roils.  However  if  the  timber  is  not  stopped  it  has 
speed  enough  to  carry  it  over  these  rolls  withoikt  changing  its  direction. 
To  return  to  the  resaw.  From  the  resaw  the  material  may  go  directly  to 
the  trimmer  transfer  or  if  edging  is  necessary  it  is  transfered  to  that 

V 

machine.   As  the  material  leaves  the  edger  the  offbearer  picks  off  all 


edgings  and  drops  them  onto  the 


transfer  at  his  feet.   The  edged 


material  proceeds  to  the  trimmer  transfer. 

All  material  therefore  reaching  the  trimmer  transfer  goes  thru  the 
triianer  operated  by  two  men.   It  now  drops  onto  a  table  where  it  is  taken 
by  two  men  and  placed  on  two -wheeled  trucks  sorted  according  to  dimension. 
It  is  now  taken  out  into  the  yard  where  it  is  graded  . 

The  band  resaw  is  a  smaller  saw  than  the  main  saw  being  a  33  foot 
saw  and  having  a  narrower  tooth.   The  saw  is  operated  by  two  men  as  feeding 
the  saw  is  a  particular  operation,-  if  the  material  is  not  introduced  prop- 

9  ( 

erlj'  the  first  three  or  four  feet  of  the  material  is  poorly  sawn. 

The  edger  consists  of  a  six  saw  machine,  the  saws  being  set  by 
levers.   The  machine  is  fed  and  operated  by  two  men. 

The  trimmer  is  composed  of  11  saws, swinging  overhead  and  controlled 
by  ropes  attached  to  bumpers  which  can  be  raised  if  the  saw  is  to  be  used 
otherwise  the  bumper  raises  the  saw  clear  of  the  board.   The  first  three 

«  ■  • 

saws  are  spaced  3,3  and  4  feet  respectively  the  remaining  saws  being  spaced 

each  at  2  feet. 

The  slasher  comprises  6  over  head  circular  saws  spaced  at  4  feet. 
The  transfer  chains  are  sharply  lugged  to  hold  the  material  when  cut. 


fZ 
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Interior 
Edger 
Re  saw 
Slasher 
etc. 


The  yard  adjoining  the  mill  is  about  000  fee*  or  more  in  length 
and  half  as  wide*   Docks  are  constructed  about  16  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  and  spaced  at  from  60  to  70  feet  a  standard  gauge  railroad 
spur  track  between  each  dock*   There  is  araj^le  space  for  the  piling  of 
the  longestb   material  cut.   The  storage  capacity  is  about  17,000,000  to 
19,000,000  board  feet.   All  material  is  graded  from  the  two  wheeled  trucks 
to  four  wheeled  cars  whence  it  is  drawn  by  animals  to  its  place  in  the  yard 


Grading 

place 
outside 
Mill. 
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The  yard  adjoining  the  mill  is  about  000  feet   or  more  in  length 
and  half  as  wide.   Docks  are  constructed  about  10   feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground  and  spaced  at  from  00  to  70  feet  a  standard  gauge  railroad 
spur  track  between  each  dock.   There  is  amj^le  space  for  the  piling  of 
the  lonfi;estb   material  cut.   The  storage  capacity  is  about  17,000,000  to 
10, TOO, 000  board  feet.   All  material  is  graded  from  the  two  wheeled  trucks 
to  four  wheeled  cars  whence  it  is  drawn  by  animals  to  its  place  in  the  yard. 
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The  lath  mill  Is  next  in  order  if  we  are  to  follow  the  limber  thru 
the  mill  in  its  process  of  manifactuee.   Material  which  goes  to  the  lath 
mill  comes  from  the  slasher  and  includes  slabs  and  edgings  and  when  suita- 
ble also  material  from  the  trimmer.   As  this  material  proceeds  to  the 
lath  mill  over  the  conveyor  it  is  picked  over  and  sorted.    The  equipment 
of  the  lath  mill  consists  of  one  bolter  saw,  which  prepares  the  material 
for  the  lath  sawyer.   It  proceeds  directly  to  the  lath  saws,  two  in 
number  for  each  of  two  saws.   Thus  at  one  operation  two  lath  are  cut*   As 
the  lath  are  cut  they  are  taken  by  the  grader  who  picks  out  the  good  lath 
which  are  taken  by  the  bundler.    They  are  now  bundled  100  lath  in  a 
bundle  and  finally  tied.    They  now  go  to  the  trli  mer  where  a  pair  of  saws 
|a  swinging  frame  containing  the  lath  trim  the  lath  to  dimension. 

The  product  of  the  lath  mill  consists  of  3  and  4  foot  lath,  the 
capacity  of  the  mill  averaging  about  25^000  lath  per  day,  with  a  maximum 
cut  of  28000  per  day.   The  lath  mill  is  operated  by  contract  with  the 
C.P.L.  Company  and  all  cost  figures  are  based  on  the  daily  cut  of  the  mill. 

The  planing  mill  is  a  building  about  70  feet  square  and  contains 
3  planers,  one  planer  for  surfacing  one  or  two  sides  of  puch  material  as 
flooring  and  siding,  and  of  the  second  and  third  grades  only  the  fiBst 
grade  selling  in  the  rough.   Thereis  also  a  tongue  and  groove  machine 
for  flooring.   The  third  planer  is  for  the  finishing  of  dimension  stock 
planing  allof  the  four  sidesf  it  is  a  Bine  and  one  half  Niagara  Timber 
planer.    All  planing  machinery  is  manufactured  by  the  B.B.  Holmes 
^iachine  Company.    The  cost  of  the  planing  work  done  was  difficult  to 
deteridne  due  to  the  irregular  operating  of  the  mill. 

Before  going  further  the  question  of  piling  in  the  yard  will  be 
discussed  this  having  been  ommitted  under  the  discussion  of  the  yard.  All 
piling  is  done  by  experienced  men.   Stickers  used  consist  entirely  of 
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hemlock.   In  the  case  of  planks  or  dimension  stock  one  Inch  stickers  are 
used  and  two  layers  to  a  sticker.   Piles  are  very  carefully  built  care 
being  taken  to  place  the  stickers  directly  over  the  sleepers  of  the  pile. 
Piles  are  30  feet  high  an«  from  10  to  30  feet  in  width  when  full.   The 
material  is  paled  according  to  length  except  in  the  case  of  diinenslon 
stuff  when  width  is  also  considered.    Each  pile  contains  from  20,000  to 
50,000  board  feet,  and  is  left  in  the  yard  for  seasoning  from  two  to 
six  luonths.    There  are  facilities  for  night  work  with  a  system  of  13 
arc  lamps  over  the  yard.   However  there  Is  but  little  milling  done  on  the 
night  shift.    The  cost  of  piling  according  to  figures  at  hand  is  about 
20  cents  per  Thousand. 


PERSONNEL 

V   Mill. 

Foreman . 

$100 

Sawyer. 

$4.50 

2  Scalers  3 

$2.50 

2  Setters  ?p 

$2 .  50 

1  Edgeriuan 

$2.50 

1  Trlmmerman 

$2.50 

Assistant 

$2.10 

Carpenter 

$2,10 

Engineer 

$2.40 

Night  Furnace 
Man 

$1.85 

ning  Mill 

Foreman 

$  75. 

2  Offbearers  ^ 

$2.00 

Offbearer  toEdger 

1  Helper 

1  Resawyer 

Assistant 

Slasherman 

Offbearer  to  main  saw 

Machinist 

Oiler 

Furnace  man 


2  Planers 
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$1.88 
$2.10 
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$2.10 
$1.85 
$1.85 
$3.00 
$2.25 
$1.85 
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PERSONNEL   cotd. 


The  Lath  Mill 


Foreman   (about) 


Bolter 


Takeaway  man 


Bundler 


5^5.00 
$2  .  50 
$2.25 
$1.85 


2  Lath  Sawyers  '^ 
2  Takeaway  men  ^ 
Grader 


$2.50 
$2.25 
*1.85 


The  Yard. 


2  Takeaway  men  %       $1.85 


20  Filers 


@    $1.85 


8  Graders 
Foreman 


@ 


$2.10 
§   80. 


The  above  figures  as  well  as  including  others  place  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  at  about  $1.50  per  thousand  board  feet. 


The  Manufacturing  plant  is  equipped  with  a  modern  machine  and 
forge  shop  which  makes  possible  all  kinds  of  repairing  and  in  fact  the 
manufacture  of  all  machine  parts  including  as  well  the  repairing  of 
all  rolling  stock  and  traction  machinery.   However  there  is  no  foundry 
In  which  castings  can  be  made  all  such  parts  for  repair  being  purchased 
in  the  rough  and  finished  on  the  place. There  are  5  men  in  the  machine 
shop  and  2  men  in  the  forge  shop.    The  effic**ncy  of  the  above  depart- 
ment is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  rebuilt  in  their  time  a 
log  loader  as  well  as  a  logging  engine. 

The  power  for  the  entire  plant  is  furnished  by  a  850  H.P  engine 


made  by  the  Clark  Machine  Company 


The  engine  is  supplied  by  steam 


from  five  150  II. P.  boilers.   The  boilers  are  heated  by  the  burning  of 
the  mill  waste  alone  which  is  fed  to  the  boilers  by  automatic  stokers. 
At  present  under  no  conditions  is  the  capacity  of  the  power  plant  tested 
to  the  full  as  this  part  of  the  pjjant  was  designed  for  a  double  band  mill 
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There  is  also  a  small  engine  which  runs  two  generators  supplying  the 
lighting  system  of  the  establishment. 

The  discussion  of  waste  and  its  problems  is  one  of  prime  import- 
ance in  modern  sawmilling.   It  may  be  one  of  the  great  drains  on  the  pro- 
fits of  the  mill  but  with  modem  mill  equipment  and  Judicious  management 
it  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  figure. 

The  saw  dust  from  the  main  "band  saw  drops  to  a  conveyor  to  the 
boiler  i^ooia  wliore  it  ir,  Lurned.   The  dust  from  the  resaw  and  edger  drops 
to  a  conveyor  which  leads  to  tlie  above  conveyor.    The  slabs  and  edgings 
after  passing  thru  the  slasher  drops  to  a  large  conveyor  to  which  also 
is  conducted  the  waste  iraterial  froui  the  trimmer.    This  material  now 
proceeds  up  an  incline  to  a  room  near  the  lath  mill  where  it  is  sorted 
the  lath  stock  and  that  which  will  make  kindling  wood  passes  on  while 
the  remainder  is  here  conducted  to  the  hos*    After  heihg  ground  fine 
it  proceeds  to  the  boilers.   In  the  manner  described  all  of  the  waste 
material  finds  a  place  where  it  serves  some  purpose.   It  must  be  admitt- 
ed that  more  naterial  passes  to  the  boiler  room  than  is  required  there 
for  fuel.    It  is  suggested  that  closer  utilization  be  made  of  the  trimn:- 
er  waste  which  would  also  hold  true  in  the  case  of  the  kindling  factory. 
All  waste  from  the  lath  mill  is  conveyed  to  the  hog  when  necessary  and 
then  goes  to  the  boilers*   The  waste  from  the  planing  mill  on  the  other 
J^and  is  conveyed  to  the  kindling  factory  when  that  plant  is  short  of  fuel, 
as  at  times  its  own  waste  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  its  fuel  needs. 

Recognized  lumber  grades. 
All  lumber  cut  by  the  mill  is  placed  in  one  of  the  three  grades 
recognized.   The  dimension  stock  has  but  two  grades  which  are  but  rough- 
ly separated.    The  number  one  grade  must  be  free  from  loose  knots  or 
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arge  loiots  and  must  be  sound  tbruout  and  strong.    The  #  2   grade  will  permit 
,f  a  few  loose  laiots  and  checks.   The  board  must  be  sound  for  two-thirds  of 
bs  length.    The  #  3  grade  is" sorry"  material  and  includes  allof  the  sale- 
role  material  which  is  manufactured  and  allows  checks,  looseloiots  large 

lots  etc. 

The  last  department  of  the  establishment  to  be  discussed  is  the 
lindling  Factory.   This  department  is  operated  under  contract  with  the  C.P.L. 
0.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Wood  Company.    This  plant  uses  all  material  not 
licked  out  by  the  lath  mill  men.    It  is  now  loaded  on  trucks  and  taken  to 
;he  first  room  of  the  factory  where  it  is  again  sorted  the  suitable  material 
;oing  to  a  bolter  if  necessary  otherwise  it  proceeds  with  the  sorted  stuff  te 

gang  saw  of  22  saws  spaced  at  two  and  one  quarter  inches.   When  it  leaves  tk 
law  It  passes  thru  a  revolving  screen  which  sorts  the  full  sized  material. 
fhe  stock  is  here  elevated  to  a  dry  kiln,  from  which  place  it  proceeds  to 
[he  bundlers  bench  by  means  of  chutes. 

The  bundling  is  done  chiefly  by  girls  altho  men  are  also  employed. 
fhe  girl  laborers  prove  to  be  the  better  class  of  worloiien  belns  cleaner  and 

|ore  rapid  workers.    All  bundling  work  is  paid  by  the  100  bundles  or  on 

9 
iece  work*    The  working  day  is  18  hours  and  girls  average  liaxSaxtKxilSSxaa 

a  little  higher  salary  than  the  men  which  is  about  f^l.80  per  day,  being  paid 
1^^  per  100  bundles  . 


The  material  used  is  contracted  for  by  the  company  and  is  paid  on 
the  mill  cut  as  a  basis.    4000  feet  of  lumber  yields  1  cord  of  wood  which 

1  turn  yields850  bundles  of  kindling  wood.     The  approxiriate  cost  being 
■p^  per  1000  feet.   The  wood  usel   is  Hemlock  only  as  it  is  best  suited  for 
the  purpose.    The  finished  product  is  marketed  chiefly  in  New  York,  Newarfe 
^i  Atlantic  City  retailing  at  $2.50  per  thousand  bundles. 
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The  machines  for  binflling  are  48  in  number  and  are  very  simj^ie  in    | 
construction.  They  are  operated  by  a  large  l^ver  which  applies  pressuer 
wInj^Le  ^ying  and  also  releases  the  wood  from  the  machine. 


Bundl ing 
Kacliine. 


The  maximum  output  per  operator  is  2300  while  the  amerage  number 

of  bundles  is  about  1000,  making  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant  about 

48000  per  day.   They  have  a  weellty  shipment  of  6  carloads.    Adjoining  the 

Ifactory  is  found  a  storl^e  WN)m  with  a  capacity  of  1  500  000  bundles*   The 

dry  kiln  Is  of  large  opacity  wid  contains  over  7  mllef  of  Inch  and  a  quarter 

ii?e  supplying  the  steam  for  heating.   In  the  past  the  insurance  on  the 

is 
plant  was  rather  high  as  it  xss  a  frame  structure  but  a>  present  with  a 

system  of  automatic  sprinklers   the  insurance  rate  Is  just  halved  being 

1/2  $ 


To  run  the  dry  kiln  and  machinery  there  are  3   120  H.P.  boilers 


■•ith  but  one  engine  to  supply  the  power. 


I  >'^i 
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The  raachines  for  bunflllng  are  48   in  number  and  are  very   slRi|)iie   in 
construction.    They  are  operated  by  a  large  lever  which  applies  pressuer 
v.liile   tying  and  also  releases   the  wood  from  the  machine. 


Bundling 
yacliine. 


!««;, 


The  maximum  output  per  operator  is  2300  while  the  amerage  number 

of  bundles  is  about  1000,  making  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant  about 

|4S0OO  per  day.   They  have  a  weellty  shipment  of  6   carloads.    4d joining  the 

|factory  is  found  a  storage  iMK)m  with  a  capacity  of  1  500  000  bundles.   The 

Ary  kiln  is  of  large  opacity  tmcl   contains  over  7  mile#  of  inch  and  a  quarter 

'^ipe  supplying  the  steam  for  heating.   In  the  past  the  insurance  on  the 

is 
plant  was  rather  high  as  it  x«x  a  frame  structure  but  aj  present  with  a 


systeir  of  autoinatic  sprinklers   the  insurance  rate  is  just  halved  being 

1/2  f: 
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To  run  the  dry  kiln  and  machinery  there  are  3  120  H.P.  "boilers 
^ith  but  one  engine  to  supply  the  power. 
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Fire  protection  in  the  main  Sawmill. 
The  fire  protective  system  of  the  mill  is  fairly  effecient  the 
entire  plant  being  equipped  with  water  plugs  taking  a  two  and  one  half  inch 


hose 


A  good  bucket*  barrel  system  is  also  present  for  use. 


However  in 


the  opinion  of  the  writer  a  fire  once  started  would  be  very  difficult  to 
trol  altho  pressure  is  ai  all  times  maintained  on  the  water  lines  from 

Thereis  at  present  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish  a 


the  engine  room. 


well  trained  fire  brigade  which  factor  has  bee  sadly  neglected  in  the  past. 

The  insurance  rates  on  the  mill  is  5,^^  with  the  asse  sed  value  of 
the  mill  placed  at  $30  000  and  is  the  same  as  when  the  miiiwas  operated  as  a     , 
two  band  mill  which  is  not  the  case  a^  present.    The  taxes  on  the  establisJH 
.ent  aggregate  13  mills;  4  millsstate  tax,  4  mills  County  tax,  and  Smills 
town  tax  wl;ich  amounts  to  about  400  dollars  per  annum. 


ti 
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The  Woods  Operation.   (  Tony  Pozaar). 


The  woods  operation  , camps,  construction  and  equipment  to  be 
discussed  in  this  report  will  be  one  of  several  contract  jobs  which  operate 
for  the  C.P.L.  Co.    This  operation  is  unique  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
managed  entirely  by  an  Austrian  who  employs  only  men  of  his  own  nationality; 
In  the  beginning  it  might  be  well  to  s  tate  that  his  work  is  well  and  quick- 
ly done  and  also  according  to  the  statement  of  the  manager,  he  can  get  mire 
•ork  from  his  men  than  from  any  other  class  of  workmen. 

When  lur.  Polzaar  enters  upon  a  contract  he  wil  go  over  the  area 
"nder  consideration  with  a  representative  of  the  company  and  become  familar 
•'ith  the  boundries  of  the  contract  cut.   At  the  same  time  he  will  make  an 
ocular  estimate  of  the  standing  timber.    In  this  region  there  Is  a  Hemlock 
ppdwood  stnd  the  former  being  removed  in  the  beginning  of  tb*  work.   He 
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estimates  the  total  amount  of  hemlock  hark  on  the  area  accordin/3;  to  the 
stand  using  his  experience  as  his  sole  guide.   From  this  total  hark  figure 
he  secures  the  total  stand  in  board  feet  using  as  a  factor  S  cord  of  bark 
cutting  2000  feet  of  Idraber.    As  to  the  results  obtained  re/;arding  the 
accuracy  of  his  estimate  little  attention  is  paid  as  all  lumber  cut  is 
paid  on  a  log  tally  taken  on  the  jack  plane  as  the   timber  enters  the  mill. 
The  contractor  al^rays  maintains  a  scaler  at  the  mill. 

The  area  in  question  consists  of  375  acres  and  is  about  one  years 
cut  containing  about  5  000  000  feet  of  Hemlock,  2358  cords  of  bark  and  the 
hardwood  cut  will  average  about  3,000  000  feet  and  consists  of  Beech, 
2irch  and  Maple.    At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  2G  men  employed  on 
the  operation  all  Austrians  and  the  contractor  felt  that  he  could  very 
\7ell  use  30  men  if  the  men  were  available  but  he  does  not  employ  Americans. 
The  daily  v/age  paid  is  from  $1.25  to  $1.75 

The  camp  from  which  the  tract  is  operaterl  is  located  on  the  edp-e 
of  the  cutting  area  on  cleared  land  adjoining  the  railroad  over  which  the 
timber  leaves  for  the  mill.    The  camp  so  located  is  accessible  by  rail  to 
Galeton  which  fact  simjilifies   all  problems  of  supplies  and  luggage  or 
duffle.    The  capacity  of  the  amp  was  30  men  and  consisted  ofl  a  building 
RQ  feet  by  35  feet  and  two'^  storied.    It  was  a  permanent  structure  construc- 
ted of  rough  boards  but  well  stripped  which  made  heating  easy.    On  the 
first  floor  were  found  a  kitchen,  mess  room,  and  a  small  room  bv  means  of 
Which  one  entered  the  builging.    FroiL  this  small  fooni  a  flight  of  stairs 
ascended  to  the  second  story  which  was  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  men. 
It  was  the  full  sixe  of  the  building  and  contained  16  double  beds  arranged 
«n  either  side.   It  was  well  lighted  and  heated  by  three  stove  pipes  which 
came  up  froih  the  three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.    One  great  factor  of 
li^^portance  was  tfee  tatal  absence  of  the  corniiion  bunk  room  dirt  and  vermin 
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SO  often  found  and  common  to  the  lumber  camp. 

The  mess  room  was  capable  of  seating  32  men  at  a  long  table  runn- 
inc;   the  entire  length  of  the  room.    Here  also  was  kept  the  camp  supplies, 
the  potatoes  and  apples  especially  as  this  stock  is  liable  to  freeze.   The 


Iring  as  well  as  all  of  the  camp  domestic  duties  were  performed  by  the  wife 
of  the  contractor  and  the  aid  of  one  maid.    The  cost  of  food  per  man  in 
this  camp  was  the  average  for  the  regiob  and  averaged  eoj;^  perday  and  the 


camp  is  said  to  be  the  best  fed  of  any  in  that  part  of  the  country.   Beans, 
|peas,  corn,  fresh  meat,  soups,  canned  fruit  contributed  to  the  common  fare. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  Mr,Polzaar  to  have  life  in  camp  as  clean 
and  wholesome  as  possible  and  he  seems  to  succeed.    The  washing  of  cloathes 
takes  place  each  Sunday  and  drying  facilities  are  arranged  on  the  second  f 
floor  where  it  is  quite  warm.    The  camp  is  under  the  direct  control  of  Mr. 
Polzaar  and  all  are  directly  responsible  to  him.   There  is  no  camp  doctor 
|as  they  are  but  8  miles  from  Galeton.    The  water  supply  is  spring  water  the 
source  being  well  located  above  the  camp  site. 

The  commissary  run  ii-  conjunction  with  the  camp  carries  all  of  the 
necessary  kinds  of  clothing  except  shoes  which  it  was  found  unprofitable  to 
handle.   This  list  also  includes  tobacco  all  stock  being  disposed  to  the 
pien  at  regular  prices. 

In  conjunction  with  the  camp  there  is  a  small  blacksmith  shop 
Inhere  all  of  the  iron  work  id  done  .   There  is  no  regular  blacksmith  as  the 
iContractor  is  a  very  good  smith  and  usually  does  a  majority  of  the  work.  On 
p'^'is  operation  the  woods  tool  loiown  as  the  peavy  is  not  used  but  in  its  place 
jthe  men  use  entirely  a  tool  which  is  used  in  Austria.    American  labor  is 
^uite  ignorant  of  its  jise  and  attempts  at  the  same  have  provedunf ortunate  in 
some  insatnces.   The  nam.e  given  is   "Sapeen"  the  spelling  of  which  cannot  be 
l^ouched  for. 
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It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  give  a  description  of  the  toolinas  it  is 
rather  oddly  shaped  and  to  describe  its  use  would  consume  many  words  how- 


ever  it  will  be  understood 
ment  is  the  only  tool  used 
woric  and  it  seems  to  serve 
very  well.  There  is  a  sli 
end  of  the  handle  which  is 
tool  is  used  for  a  lever, 
duty  on  the  Importation  of 
has  taken  upon  himself  the 
out  his  own.  The  American 
always  failed  to  make  it 
Abroad  it  costs  but  37j^ 


that  this  instru- 
for  all  of  the  woods 
this  class  of  men 
ght  crook  at  the 
employed  when  the  * 
Due  to  the  excessive  ' 
this  tool  Mr.  Polzaar 

pains  of  forging 

•i 

manufactures  have 
as  Be  desires, 
but  by  the  time  it 


reaches  him  it  has  attained  the  value  of  $2.95  which  is  a  prohibitive 


price. 


In  the  woods  operation  a  crew  consists  of  3  meh  two  saw  men  and  a 


s^:ai:per.   The  Henry  Diss  ton  double  tooth  raker  5  gauge  saw  is  used  and  the 
vlouble  bitted  axe  for  chopping.    Bark  is  sledded  to  the  railroad  by  means  of 
a  barl:  buimner,  a  two  wheeled  agfair  to  which  are  attached  poles  the  rear 
end  of  which  drag  on  the  ground.    In  the  sunuuer  all  skidding  tin   is  done 
^y  the  horse  while  in  winter  iced  and  snow  slides  are  utilized.   This 
method  wil  skid  SOO  to  600  logs  per  ady.   Four  skidding  teams  are  ased 
the  horses  weighing  from  1600  -  1800  pounds  each;  they  show  good  feeding 
and  care.   The  cost  of  Seed  per  team  per  day  is  about  $1.00.   The  stables 
are  well  stripperl  and  placed  at  a  goo*  distance  from  the  camp. 

As  the  log  material  cut  is  hemlock  the  cutting  season  begins  with 
the  flow  of  sap  in  the  spring  and  ends  about  the  mifldle  of  August.   The 
trees  are  felled  and  peeled  or  spudded.    Three  men  constitute  a  crew  and 
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It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  give  a  description  of  the  toolinas  it  is 
rather  oddly  shaped  and  to  describe  its  use  would  consume  many  words  how- 


ever  it  will  "be  understood 
ment  is  the  only  tool  used 


wo 


ric  and  it  seems  to  serve 


very  well.  There  is  a  sli 
end  of  the  handle  which  is 
tool  is  used  for  a  lever. 
dutj''  on  the  importation  of 
has  taken  upon  himself  the 
out  his  own*  The  American 
always  failed  to  make  it 
Abroad  it  costs  but  37c^ 


that  this  instru- 
for  all  of  the  woods 
this  class  of  men 
ght  crook  at  the 
employed  when  the 
Due  to  the  excessive 
this  tool  Mr.  Polzaar 
pains  of  forging 
manufactures  have 
as  He  desires, 
hut  by  the  time  it 


reaches  him  it  has  attained  the  value  of  $2.95  which  is  a  prohibitive 


price. 


In  the  woods  operation  a  crew  consists  of  3  nieh  two  saw  men  and  a 


sv-aiper.   The  Henry  Diss  ton  double  tooth  raker  5  gaun:e  saw  is  used  and  the 
vlouble  bitted  axe  for  chopping.    Bark  is  sledded  to  the  railroad  by  means  of 
a  barl:  bummer,  a  two  wheeled  aBfair  to  which  are  attached  poles  the  rear 
end  of  which  drag  on  the  ground.    In  the  summer  all  skidding  iSx  is  done 
by  the  horse  while  in  winter  iced  and  snow  slides  are  utilized.   This 
method  wil  skid  500  to  600  logs  per  ady.    Four  skidding  teams  are  ased 
the  harses  weir^hing  from  1600  -  1800  pounds  eachj  they  show  good  feeding 
and  care.    The  cost  of  Seed  per  team  per  day  is  about  $1.00.   The  stables 
are  well  stripped  and  placed  at  a  good  distance  from  the  camp. 

As  the  log  material  cut  is  hemlock  the  cutting  season  begins  with   ' 
the  flow  of  sap  in  the  spring  and  ends  about  the  mifldle  of  August.    The 
trees  are  felled  and  peeled  or  spudded.    Three  men  constitute  a  crew  and 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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averase  about  one  and  a  quarter  cords  of  bark  per  day  which  is  equil*v- 
ent  to  2500  feet  of  lumber.    The  maximum  cut  per  day  by  one  crew  is 
claimed  at  four  and  a  half  cords  or  an  equillveiit  of  9000  feet  of  timber. 
A  day  in  the  woods  is  figured  as  the  time  between  daylight  and  dark,  or 
as  long  as  the  men  are  able  to  see  to  work. 

After  the  tree  is  felled  it  is  swwnped  while  the  other  two  rawi 
mark  the  bark  lengths.   The  bark  is  cut  and  spuaded  being  later  ranked 
along  the  tree.  Before  this  however  the  tree  is  marked  into  log  lengths 
and  bucked.    A  bucking  wedge  is  used  which  has  an  eye  which  permits 
the  wedges  to  be  fastened  to  one  another  which  prevents  loss  so  easily 
and  also  permits  of  carrying. 

On  this  particular  tract  the  longest  haul  or  skid  is  one  quarter 

?  I 

of  a  mile  to  the  railroad.  -  There  are  no  wooden  slides  all  material 

going  out  to  the  railroad  over  ground  slides.    These  slides  are  located 

in  the  draws  and  all  logs  are  snaked  or  felled  as  near  as  po  ssible  to  the 

slides.    The  gradient  of  the  slides  averages  from  12fo   to  20fo   or  more 

in  some  places.    After  the  material  reaches  the  railroad  the  work  of 

the  contractor  ceases  as  it  is  now  taken  in  charge  by  the  loading 

crew  and  conducted  to  the  mill.    The  estimated  cost  of  taking  the        '[ 

timber  from  the  stump  to  the  railroad  is  from  $3  to  ^4   per  thousand 


I 


feet 


The  landing  of  the  Polzaar  operation  is  a  very  simple  structure 


and  is  placed  at 

skid  way  and  the 

logs  do  not  need 

this  point  unles 

the  railroad.   I 
jump  over  the 


the  end  of  the 
inajori^  of  the 
handling  at 
they  olbstruct 

have  seen  them 
landing  clean. 
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avera^^e  about  one  and  a  quarter  cords  of  bark  per  day  which  is  equilAv- 
cnt  to  2500  feet  of  lumber.    The  maxinium  cut  per  day  by  one  crew  is 
claimed  at  four  and  a  half  cords  or  an  equilivent  of  9000  feet  of  ttober. 
A  day  in  the  woods  is  figured  as  the  time  between  daylight  and  dark,  or 
as  long  as  the  men  are  able  to  see  to  work. 

After  the  tree  is  felled  it  is  swamped  while  the  other  two  mwi 
mark  the  bark  lengths.   The  bark  is  cut  and  spuuded  being  later  ranked 
alons  the  tree.   Before  this  however  the  tree  is  marked  into  log  lengths 
and  bucked.    A  bucking  wedge  is  used  which  has  an  eye  which  permits 
the  wedges  to  be  fastened  to  one  another  which  prevents  loss  so  easily 
and  also  permits  of  carrying. 

On  this  particular  tract  the  longest  haul  or  skid  is  one  quarter 

7 

of  a  mile  to  the  railroad.   There  are  no  wooden  slides  all  material 
going  out  to  the  railroad  over  ground  slides.    These  slides  are  located 
in  the  draws  and  all  logs  are  snaked  or  felled  as  near  as  po  ssible  to  the 
slides.    The  gradient  of  the  slides  averages  from  12fo   to  20^  or  more 
in  some  places.    After  the  material  reaches  the  railroad  the  work  of 
the  contractor  ceases  as  it  is  now  taken  in  charge  by  the  loading 
crew  and  co<>ducted  to  the  mill.    The  estimated  cost  of  taking  the 
timber  from  the  stump  to  the  railroad  is  from  $3  to  t^4   per  thousand 


feet 


The  landing  of  the  Polzaar  operation  is  a  very  simple  structure 


and  is  placed  at 

skid  way  and  the 

logs  do  not  need 

this  point  unles 

the  railroad.   I 
jump  over  the 


the  end  of  the 
majorijrfr  of  the 
handling  at 
they  olbstruct 

have  seen  them 
landing  clean. 
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AS  the  logs  are  now  In  the  hands  of  the  loaders  we  will  discuss 
the  loading  luachinery  as  well  as  the  relling  stock  and  locomotives.  Tbe 
engines  used  hy  the  C.P.L.Co.  consists  of  2  Shays  and  one  Brooks  straight 
line  swithcing  engine  for  the  yar.  work.   The  log  cars  are  90  in  number 
and  carry  about  15-25  logs  or  about  1500-26oo  feet  of  timber.   Their 
loading  machinery  consists  of  2  Barnhart  loaders  which  average  about 
25  minutes  loading  a  car.    The  Shay  engines  are  75  ton  while  the  Brooks 
is  a  60  ton  engine.    There  Are  8  miles  of  track  laid  with  40  pound  rails. 
A  days  loading  consists  of  22  cars  which  is  about  4  hours  work  the 
ren.aning  time  being  consumed  in  going  to  anil  from  the  mill  pond, 
cost  of  the  loading  from  the  woods  operation  is  estimated  at  about  , 
•20  d   per  thousa  nd  feet. 


The 


Personnel. 


1  Engineer 

1  Foreman 

1  Loader  Engineer 


2  Tong  hookers.  § 


2  Brakemen 
1  Conductor 


$3«50 
{^2*25 
$3.25 


Loader  at 
work 
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AS  the  logs  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  loaders  we  will  discuss 
the  loading  r.achinery  as  well  as  the  rolling  stock  and  locomotives.  The 
engines  used  hy  the  C.P.L.Co.  consists  of  2  Shays  and  one  Broolcs  straight 
line  swithcing  engine  for  the  yarft  work.    The  log  cars  are  90  in  number 
and  carry  about  15-25  logs   or  about  1500-25oo  feet  of  tin^ber.   Their 
loading  machinery  consists  of  2  Earnhart  loaders  which  average  about 
35  minutes  loading  a  car.    The  Shay  engines  are  75  ton  while  the  Brooks 
is  a  60  ton  engine.    There  ire  8  miles  of  track  laid  with  40  pound  rails. 
A  days  loading   consists  of  22  cars  which  is  about  4  hours  work  the 
ren,aning  time  being  consumed  in  going  to  an«  from  the  mill  pond, 
cost  of  the  loading  from  the  woods  operation  is  estimted  at  about  , 
.20  </  per  tliousa  nH   feet. 


The 


Personnel* 


1  Engineer 


1  Forerian 


1  JLoader  Engineer 

2  Tong  hookers.    ^ 


2     Brakenien 
1     Conductor 


$3.50 
$2.25 


^3.21 


Loader  at 
work 
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OF 


THi^   CrJIJTR/J,  PEKI-iYLVAiaA  LUMBER  COllPAKrY 


AT 


G ALETOr ,  PEN N  SYLVAN I A . 


L:ARCH,  17,  1913. 
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P.C.Krell 
R.P.l.Iachamer 
T.V.Keefe 
C . F . C  ornman 
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HEMLOCK      0P.;RATI 
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ON 


OP 


THE   CENTRAL  PEN.SYLVA^A  LUMB.R   COMPANY.    GAL^TON    ,    PA. 

The   Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Colo     plant   l.   i        . 

PJ-ant   Is   located  at  Galf^fnr> 

:;; :; :::;:;  't-  ^°"^^  =°""^^  ^^  ='---  ^"  -  --  -- 

pait  or  Penn  a,  and  spurs  of  the  Alle-henv  m^ 

'aiie,,heny  Mts  run  through  the  Co. 
It  was  named  after  Tamoo  t)«++     , 

R,  ,  „  "■  *°  ""  "  prominent  ofricer  In  the 

Revolutionary  armv  Th*.  +^«^^   x, 

table  land    .  '    ''"^^^'  °°"^'^^^^  °^  "^'^   -^in. 

table  land,  wxth  a  great  number  of  high  cone-liice  hili^  Th.    ..   "' 
part  Of  Potter  Co     i.  >.     ^  southern 

rotLcr  Co.  is  broken  up  with  deen  nnr?  r,^>, 

1      aeop  and  narrow  valleys  and  hitrh 
abrupt  ridges, all  of  which  were  at  on.  t.   . 

en  were  at  one  time  heavily  timbered.  The 

general  elevation  app.e.I^.tes  3.00.t.  the  .ean  election  Is  looo.t. 
.  .  .e.ion  has  the  t.pl.x  northern  eU..te.  col.  «„,er3  ..a   .a*rl. 

altho  this  winter  ha^  h^«r,  «  J'^'*^, 

xnter  nao  been  an  exceptionally  mild  one   n  +  +  i 
^,,TT_  ^  '"^■'^  °^^'  little  snow  has 


fallen. 


Potter  County  was  included  in  the  last  n^^r^.T.. 

^^^^  purchase  of  territory  from 
indxans,  known  as  the  Six  Tribes  or  Nations.  The  deed  was  signed 
on  0ct..3,  1734.  This  land  was  divided  into  "warrants"  which  were 
purchased  outright  by  the  people  in  1000  acre  plots.  In  1.3.  ....3 
•aison  representing  the  Holland  Land  Co.  purchased  400  of  these  1000 
acre  plots,  thru  this  section  at  a  price  of.io^  or  ^40  per  1000  A. 

The  Bineham  Estate  were  also  larn-.  i.„^  „ 

re  aiso  large  land  owners,  owning  the  site  of 

-iBton.  Ab.,t  70  years  ago  the  BIngh™  Kstato  ,ot  Into  litigation 
ana  the  Dents,  Poxes  and  Barhours  received  large  tracts  or  their  land 
in  .una  1018,   IIOOOA,  of  the  Jofen  Barron  .r.  .arrantf  of  .-hlch  the 

North  American  Land  Co.w^rp  tho  n^i  r^i i 

nu  oo..v.re  the  Original  owners)  were  offered  f or  * 

sale  by  John  Crain.  ^69.B7h   was  bid  for  each  1100  A. 

Potter  county  was  organized  in  1804,  and  the  first  settlers  moved 
-to  Sweden  Valley  in  1807.  Major  Isaac  Lyman  moved  into  the  County 


iVl 


':i 
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Ul 


and  buiu  a  .„an   sa^lll  at  Ly^an^viUa   In  loio.   previous   to  the    ^7 
Clvn  war  the  pi™   lands  .are  expUoted.   Potter  Co  was  In  the  great 
^Ite   pine   region  or  the  State,    even  as  late  as   1858   It  consisted  of 

practically  all  Virrin  fon^Qt   nn.« 

virgin  forest.  There  was  an  abundance  of  pine  on  the 

West  and  South  slopes  and  ridges. 

The  first  logging  was  done  along  the  drlvable  streams.ln  this  «. 
respect  paralleling  the  development  of  other  regions.  Only  the  best 


am^ 


Of  White  pine  was  cut  at  first,  this  was  barked  and  driven  to  ,1111 
sport  Where  the  lojs  were  manufactured  into  lumber.  The  pioneer 
lumbermen  would  gt  m  the  woods,  fell  trees,  square  them  and  raft 
them  dov»  the  Susquehanna  Elver.  Lumber  at  that  time  was  so  cheap 
that  only  good  timber  along  the  streams  was  maachantable. 

Timber  land  stripped  of  pine  frequently  sold  for  taxes  before 

Hemlock  came  into  p^eneral  ino   onH  ■5  +  ^    -. 

general  Uoe,  and  its  value  was  fixed  at  th*  markets. 

Frequently  sales  were  made  at  $2-3  per  A.  In  1893  large  tracts  sold 
for  t40-50-B0  per  A.  Frank  Henry  Goodyear,  of  the  Goodyear  Lumber 
Co.  headquarters  at  Buffalo  N.Y.,  purchased  large  tracts   in  N.lY.Pa. 
This  timber  was  not  overlooked  by  the  pioneer  Pa.  operators  but  w.s ^ 
regarded  as  being  so  inaccessible  that  the  cost  of  getting  it  into  the 
m.rke^  was  prohibitive  to  a  possible  profit.  27  years  ago  Mr  Goodye.r 
went  down  into  the  Austin-Galeton  country  and  bought  large  are.s  of 
hardwood  .^d  hemlock  timberland  along  the  Pine,  Kettle  and  ^imamahonin^ 
creeks.  He  bought  right  and  left  tracts  that  lay  miles  away  from  large 
3treams,which  were  then  regarded  as  the  only  means  of  transportation^ 
for  lumber  to  the  market.  Goodyear  purchased  lOOOOA  from  the  Keatings 
and  at  his  price  bought  everything  in  sight,  then  built  efficient 
sav^illa  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  forests.  A  mill  of  200000  per 
day  was  constructed  at  Austin.  Hemlock  bark  was  disposdd  of  to  the 
U.S.  Leather  Co.and  this  has  been  a  large  factor  in  making  money  for 
the  concern.  The  Goodyear  Co.  has  always  been  satisfied  to  carry  the 
hemlock  end  of  lumbering,disposing  of  the  hardwoods  to  the  hardwood 
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mills  in  the  region. 


So 


Mostxall  the  wor.  was  done  by  Jobbers  who  cut,bar.eciana  transported 
the  logs  to  the  railroad.  Pee  Bros,  Oeo.  Hart  and  Will  Hart.io.  were 
the  leading  Jobbers.  They  handled  15-30  .il.n.  of  logs  and  3-100000 


Of  bark. 


F.H.4C.,V.Goodyear  «.  „.ch  to  develope  this  ration  .y  oonstructlnft  the 
B4S  R.R.  This  rallroa.  ^ava  the.  an  outlet  for  thalr  prodoots  to  the 
principal  .arlcets  and  they  had  no  longer  to  depend  upon  the  vlclssi* 
tuda=  Of  strea.  flow  to  transport  thalr  products.  They  secured  the 

right  of  way  to  build  the  railroad  bv  ;-ivinr  ths  r.,„n, 

^j-v^ing  zne   farmers  a  pass  on  the 

road  good  for  one  year.  As  a  result  of  this.a  large  three  band  .ill 
was  constructed  at  Galeton,  Pa.  Last  April  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Co. 
finished  their  operations  and  sold  their  mill  to  The  Central  Penn'a 
Lumber  Co.  This  Co.  has  enough  timber  to  last  about  two  years.Only 
one  band  mill  has  been  running  since  April  19,1912.  Mr  Lyman  bui/t  an 
up-to-date  mill  at  Austin  for  hardwoods  but  for  various  reasons  he 
failed.  The  Emporium  Lumber  Co  bought  this  mill  and  since  then  have 
been  following  up  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Co.  cutting  hardwoods.  The 
Baylers  Paper  and  Pulp  mill  utilizes  the  waste  and  hemlock  not  used 
by  the  Goodyear  Co.,  their  plant  being  at  Austin  Pa.  Chemical  factories 
followed  soon,  Gaffney  built  their  first  plant  about  20  years  ago. 

The  Goodyear  Lumber  Co  intended  to  sell  their  cutover  land  for  f» 
farms.  One  Co.  bought  over  30000A.  at  50^   per  A.  and  sold  this  off  to 
settlers,  the  remainder  was  sold  to  the  State  ^t  $1.50  perA.  The  Tax 
is  40  Mills  on  the  stripped  land.  About  30  years  ago  the  lands  were 
assessed  ^2-4  per  A.  in  Potter  County.  Now  some  of  the  lands  are 
assessed  :I|;150  per  A. 

In  1843  Potter  County  was  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  beech, 
maple, elm, basswood,pine,oak,chestnut,and  hemlock.  The  best  of  white 
Pine  was  logged  in  1877,r.ost  of  this  going  to  the  markets  of  Albany 
N.Y.  by  canal.  The  greatest  production  of  timber  from  this  region  ««« 


occured  frorr:  188C  to  1910.  On  account  of  the  inaccesaibility  of  lagge^/ 
areas  of  forests  the  supply  was  gradually  extended,  but  the  general 
plan  of  development  follows  that  of  other  regions;  first  logging  the 
areas  lying  close  to  the  streams,  second,  areas  that  could  be  reached 
by  horse-power  or  slides;  third,  areas  that  are  merchantable  due  to 
increase  price  of  stuppage, hence  can  be  logged  by  any  one  of  several 
methods* 

The  land  in  general  is  held  by  corporate  interests  in  large  holding 
The  bulk  of  theland  is  owned  by  Capitalists  livin-  in  Phila.  K.Y.  and 
Williamsport.  The  County  ahs  been  made  poor  on  account  of  its  large 
and  nmgnif icent  forests.  The  slopes  that  were  beautified  at  one  time 
by  VirgibJt  forests  have  been  reduced  to  barrens.  Fortunes  were  built 
up  tji  the  reeeurces  of  Potter  County  and  foreign  capital  has  reai^ed 
the  benefits.  A  striking  contrast  between  virgin  and  cut-over  land  can 
be  observed  in  the  following  picture: 
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Much  of  the  hemlock  died  after  the  pine  w-s  removed  due  to  exposure 
to  fuller  sunlight, surcmer  drought  and  forest  fires  which  were  induced 
by  reckless  logging  methods,  leaving  slashings  hich  were  a  menace  to 
the  standing  timber.  In  this  region  hemlock  reaches  its  optimum  dev- 
elopment, at  present  there  is  very  little  white  pine, nearly  all  terri- 
tory is  wooded  quite  uniformly  by  the  following  species:  hemlock, maple 
beech, birch, baeswood, chestnut, elm, oakand  pine. The  stand  now  is  about 
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occurcd  froii:  188C  to  1910. 
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On  account  of  the 


innccesaibility  of  Inp^e  ^ ^ 


areas  of  forests  the  supply  wns  cmdually  extended,  hut  the  general 
an  Of  development  follo;7s  that  of  other  regions;  first  louring  the 
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areas  lying  close  to  the  streams,  second,  arens  that  cox,ld  be  reached 
by  horse-pov;er  or  slides;  third,  areas  that  are  merchantable  due  to 
increase  price  of  stuppage, hence  can  be  logged  by  nny  one  of  several 


methods. 


The  land  in  general  is  held  by  corpornte  interests  in  l^rge  holding 
The  bulk  of  thelrnd  is  ov;ned  by  Capitalists  living  in  Phila.  t:.Y.  and 
7;illiamsport.  The  County  ahs  been  made  poor  on  account  of  its  large 
and  W-gniflcent  forests.  The  slopes  that  v.-ere  beautified  rt  one  time 
by  Virgibn  forests  have  been  reduced  to  barrens.  Fortunes  -.vere  built 
up  bj!  the  reeeurces  of  Potter  County  and  foreign  capital  has  reaped 
the  benefits.  A  striking  contrast  between  virgin  and  cut-over  land  can 
be  observed  in  the  follov7ing  picture: 


Much  of  the  hemlock  died  -.fter  the  pine  v.-  s  removed  due  to  exposure 
to  fuller  sunlight,  summer  drought  ond  forest  fires  -.vhich  were  induced 
by  reckless  logging  methods,  leaving  slashings  hich  were  a  menace  to 
the  Gtandinf  tinber.  In  this  region  hemlock  reaches  its  optimum  dev- 
elopir;ont,at  present  there  is  very  little  v.hitc  pine.neprly  r>ll  terri- 
tory is  wooded  quite  uniformly  by  the  follwwing  species:  hemlock, maple 
beech, birch, basswood,ch.estnut, elm, onknnd  pine. The  stand  now  is  -bout 
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80X  hemlock,  wi^h  an  increase  inthis  amount  on  the  cooler  north  slopt^' 
The  maximum  stand  is  about  30000  ft.  B.M.  per  A.  and  the  averaee  is 
about  20000  ft  B.M.  per  A.  distributed  as  follows: 

Hemlock 80,^ 

Hardwoods 20^ 

Maple- -40^ 

Beech 3e$ 

Birch I4f^ 

Basswood 5^ 

Miscellaneous  ^% 
Forestry  is  not  practiced  in  this  region  because  the  lumbermen 
have  large  amounts  of  capital  invested  in  the  region  both  in  manufac- 
turing plants  and  in  lands.  In  the  case  of  the  Manufacturing  plants 
if  Forestry  were  practised  a  sustained  yield  would  not  produce  enpugh 
material  to  keep  the  concertos  running  full  time,  hence  theowners 
endeavor  to  finish  the  operation  and  move  their  activities  to  some 
other  region  where  abundance  of  raw  material  may  be  secured.  Again 
Forestry  is  not  practised:  (1)  The  excessive  tax  rate  would  soon  consu 
me  all  profits  to  be  derived.  The  system  of  taxation  is  at  fault,  if 
the  capital  is  left  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  to  the  community 
it  is  taxed  heavily,  while  if  the  capital  or  growing  stock  is  removed 
the  tax, though  nominal, is  too  great  to  enable  the  owner  to  plant  and 
figure  on  realizing  a  crop  in  the  near  future,  when  taxes  rise  with 
increased  value  or  improvements  on  the  area  made  by  the  owner, 
(2)  Fire  protection  is  very  lax.  The  owner  of  the  land  is  not  assured 
that  a  disastrous  fire  will  not  at  any  time  burp  up  his  holdings.  The 
Penn'  fire  law  provides  for  fighting  the  fire  after  it  has  started 
but  oftenthe  fire  is  beyond  controll  when  discovered. 

The  first  operation  in  the  actual  manufacture  of  lumbbr  from  stand 
ing  trees  is  that  of  felling.  On  this  patticular  operation  the  felling 
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crew  consists  of  three  .en,  two  sawyers  and  one  ax.an!  The  firn 
operation  is  to  undercut  Tor  the  sawyers,  this  is  done  hy  the  a^nan. 
AS  soon  as  this  undercut  is  made,  the  sawyers,  with  a  cross-cut  saw 
fell  the  tree.  While  the  sawyers  are  doing  this  the  axman  under-cuts 
another  tree.  As  soon  as  the  first  tree  is  felled  the  axman  leaves 
his  under-cut  and  prepares  the  down  tree  for  bucking-up,  cutting  off 
limbs  Which  might  interefere  with  this  operation.  While  the  sawyers 
are  bucking  this  tree  the  axman  goes  back  and  finishes  his  under-cut 
on  the  second  tree,  .^en  this  under-cut  is  completed  the  axman  finish- 
es  trimming  up  the  logs  formerly  cut  by  the  sawyers. 

The  tools  used  in  this  operation  consist  of  one  cross-cut  saw,  one 
six  pound  double-bit  ax  and  two  wedges  strung  together  by  a  leather 
strap.  The  cross-cut  saw  costs  $3.50  and  the  ax  complete  $1.50. 

A  crew  of  three  men  will  cut  8000  ft.B.M.  per  day  receiving  $1.50 
per  day  and  board,  aaking  the  cost  of  cutting  and  swamping  of  8000  ft. 
about  $6.00.  The  contract  for  this  cutting  calls  for  a  stump  not  over 
one  footb  high  but  this  is  not  lived  up  to,  the  stumps  averaging 
about  eighteen  inches.  All  tops  and  limbs  are  left  in  the  woods  to  be 
collected  by  the  Chemical  Co.  Log  lengths  run  12,  14,  13  ft.  the 


53 


maximum  being  40  ft 
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With  Hemlock,  bark  peeling  always  follows  the  felling  of  the  trees. 
This  can  be  done  only  in  the  spring  and  the  latter  part  of  August. 
After  May  the  bark  tightens  and  does  not  peel  freely  as  when  the  new- 
ly  formed  bark  is  still  tender  and  full  of  sap.  By  observation  it  is 
found  that  the  heaviest  bark  is  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree. 
In  barking,  the  tree  is  girdled  every  four  feet  with  an  ax,  then  by 
means  of  a"barking  spud"  the  bark  is  peeled  off  and  allowed  to  stand 
against  the  log  for  several  days.  After  this  first  exposure  to  the  air 
the  bark  is  piled, several  cords  to  the  pile.  About  July  1st  the  bark 
is  scattered  on  the  ground  for  further  drying;  this  alternate  piling 
and  scattering  occurs  three  times  before  proper  curing  is  secured. 
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It  is  then  Piled  in  long,  lo.  piie^  again  to  await  shipment  by  rail    ^"^ 

to  the  tannery  at  Galeton.  As  a  rough  means  of  estimating  the  yield 

to  be  expected,a  basis  of  1650  ft  B.M,  equals  one  ton  or  cord,  is  used, 

A  cord  is  40  tenths  square  at  the  ends  and  80  tenths  in  length.  This 

system  is  used  to  faciUitate  tallying  in  the  woods.  When  the  bafck  is 

loaded  on  the  cars  it  is  weighed  and  upon  that  basis  the  contractor 

is  paid.  The  average  yield  of  bark  in  this  region  is  from  7  to  12 

cords  per  acre.     /   „  .    ^ 

\   See  picture  on  last  page  ) 

T/hen  ready  for  shipment  the  bark  is  either  brought  to  the  bark  dock 
at  the  railroad,  where  loading  can  be  done  at  the  level  of  the  car  # 
floorr 
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or  it  is  shot  directly  from  the  piles  to  the  cars.  Chutes  are  used  in 
the  latter  method; 
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It  is  then  Piled  in  Ion,,  low  pile's  again  to  a.nit  shipment  by  rail    ^^ 

to  the  tannery  at  Galeton.  As  a  rough  means  of  estimating  the  yield 

to  be  expected,a  basis  of  1650  ft  B.M.  equals  one  ton  or  cord,  is  used, 

A  cord  is  40  tenths  square  at  the  ends  and  80  tenths  in  length.  This 

system  is  used  to  facillitate  tallying  in  the  woods.  Tlhen  the  bal,k  is 

loaded  on  the  cars  it  is  weighed  .nd  upon  that  basis  the  contractor 

is  paid.  The  average  yield  of  bark  in  this  region  is  from  7  to  12 

cords  per  acre,     /  «    .  ^ 

\    See  picture  on  last  page  ) 

r;hen  ready  for  shipment  the  bark  is  either  brought  to  the  bark  dock 
at  the  railroad,  v;here  loading  can  be  done  at  the  level  of  the  car  § 
floor: 


or  it  is  Shot  directly  fron  the  piles  to  the  c.i-s.  Chutes  are  used  in 
the  latter  method; 
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The  slabes  are  slid  down  the^  chutes  to  the  cars  at  the  railroad    "^  ^'^ 
landing;  loading  is  generally  done  from  a  side  chute.  Thus  considem 
able  time  is  saved  over  the  old  method  of  hauling. 

When  the  piles  are  inaccesable  to  the  chutes   or  the  slabes  are 
to  be  transfered  to  the  docks,  bark-drags  or  bark -bummers  are  used. 
The  drag  is  a  short  sled,  5to7  ft.  long  holding  about  a  cord  of  bark. 
The  "bummer"  is  a  frame  mounted  on  low  wheels  in  front  and  on  runners 
in  the  back.  This  conveyor  holds  about  6  to  10  cords.  It  has  proved 
quite  efficient  in  this  region  and  is  usdd  generally  in  the  bark 


business. 


(  see  blueprint  ) 
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Following  the  felling  and  barking,  which  has  been  explained  per- 
viously,  the  system  on  this  operation  is  to  bring  the  logs  to  the 
head  of  a  slide  that  transports  them  to  the  landing.  They  are  skidded 
off  the  hill-side  by  hand,  two  men   with  "sapeens"  do  this  work  more 
efficiently  than  a  team  of  horses  could  on  the  steep  slopes. 

The  "sapeen"  is  an  Austrian  tool  which,  due  to  its  peculiar  shape 
gives  a  great  leverage  when  applied  to  a  log  and  permits  handling 
the  largest  logs  with  ease.  It  has  not  been  duplicated  in  the  U.S. 
with  much  success.  The  imported  tool  costs  ^^2.25. 
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The  slabes  are  slid  dov/n  thee?,  chutec  to  the  cars  et  the  railroad    ^  ^" 
landinc;  loading  is  eenerally  done  from  a  side  chute.  Thus  considerit 
able  time  is  saved  over  the  old  method  of  hauling. 


V^en  the  piles  are  inaccesable  to  the  chutes   or  the  sL'^Jbes 


are 


to  be  transfered  to  the  docks,  bark-drags  or  bark-burjners  are  used. 
The  drag  is  a  short  sled,  5to7  ft.  long  holding  about  a  cord  of  bark. 
The  "bummer"  is  a  frame  mounted  on  low  wheels  in  front  and  on  runners 
in  the  back.  This  conveyor  holds  about  6  to  10  cords.  It  has  proved 
quite  efficient  in  this  region  nnd  is  usdd  generally  in  the  bark 


business. 


(  see  blueprint  ) 
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Following  the  felling  and  barking,  which  hns  been  explained  per- 
viously,  the  system  on  this  operation  is  to  bring  the  logs  to  the 
head  of  a  slide  thnt  transports  them  to  the  landing.  They  are  skidded 
off  the  hill-side  by  hand,  two  men  with  "sapeens"  do  this  work  more 


efficiently  than  a  team  of  horses  could  on  the  steep  slopes. 

The  "sapeen"  is  an  Austrian  tool  vhich,  due  to  its  peculiar  shn 
gives  a  great  leverage  v;hen  applied  to  a  log  and  permits  handling 
the  largest  logs  with  ease.  It  has  not  been  duplicated  in  the  U.S. 
with  m.uch  success.  The  imported  tool  costs  :f;;2.25. 
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The  slide  is  of  simple  construction,  merely  split  beech  and 
maple  logs  forming  a  trough  30"  wide  and  one  ft.  deep.  Sections 
are  placed  end  toend  upon  short  log  sleepers  and  securely  spiked 
to  them  by  chocking  the  split  logs  and  driving  in  a  6" or  8"  spike. 
When  sufficient  snow  or  ice  is  not  available  to  give  proper  slid- 
ing the  trough  is  oiled  with  a  thick  black  oil,  the  settlings  of 
the  petroleum  oil  tanks,  or  if  the  weather  is  cold  enough  to  form 
ice,  regular  sprinkling  of  water  interspersed  with  applications 
of  oil,  gives  the  surface  a  slippery  effect*  The  grades  run  from 
5%   to  15;!j,  the  general  average  being  10^;^. 

It  costs  approximately  $2.50  per  rod  to  build  this  slide.  About 
2500  ft.  are  now  in  use;  the  logs  from  l/s  mi.  back  are  gathered 
at  the  top  of  the  slide  ready  to  be  sent  down  to  the  landing. 


z(^ 


The  cttting  is  located  in  a  long  narrow  gulch  leading  back  at 
the  sides  to  little  flats,  the  hills  slope  from  5  degrees  to  55 
degrees  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulch  where  the  slide  lies.  A  few 
dirt  slides  help  bring  the  logs  fartherest  removed  from  the  slide 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  run  off  the  hillside  direct  to  the 
slide. 

Twenty  men  are  employed  in  the  woods  operation,  about  half  of 
these  are  Austrians  half  are  Americans. 

700  to  800  logs  go  down  the  slide  per  day  in  trips  of  20-25 
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The  slide  is  of  simple  construction,  rnerel;^  split  beech  and 
maple  logs  forming  a  trough  30"  wide  and  one  ft.  deep.  Sections 
are  placed  end  toend  upon  short  log  sleepers  ?<nd  securely  spiked 
to  them  by  chocking  the  split  logs  nnd  driving  in  a  G"or  8"  spike. 
'Yhen  sufficient  snov/  or  ice  is  not  available  to  give  proper  slid- 
ing the  trourh  is  oiled  v/ith  a  thick  black  oil,  the  settlings  of 
the  petroleum  oil  tanks,  or  if  the  weather  is  cold  enough  to  form 
ice,  regular  sprinkling  of  water  interspersed  with  applications 
of  oil,  gives  the  surface  a  slippery  effect.  The  grades  run  from 
5fj   to  15,'?;!;,  the  general  average  being  10h%* 

It  costs  approxiaately  *2.50  per  rod  to  build  this  slide.  About 
500  ft.  are  now  in  use;  the  logs  from  l/s  mi.  back  are  gathered 
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at  the  top  of  the  slide  ready  to  be  sent  dovm  to  the  landing. 


The  cttting  is  located  in  a  lone  narrow  gulch  leading  back  nt 
the  sides  to  little  flnts*  the  hills  slope  from  5  degrees  to  55 
degrees  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulch  where  the  slide  lies.  A  few 
dirt  slides  help  bring  the  logs  fartherest  removed  from  the  slide 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  run  off  the  hillside  direct  to  the 
slide. 

Twenty  men  are  employed  in  the  v/oods  operation,  about  half  of 
these  are  Austrians  half  are  Americans. 

700  to  800  logs  go  down  the  slide  per  day  in  trips  of  'JO-25 
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logs  each*  Three  teams  of  horses  pull  these  in  relays,  the  first 
team  starting  the  trip  and  takes  it  about  575^  where  teaii^2  takes 
it  and  pulls  it  about  975'  and  here  team  §   3  takes  the  remaining 
distance  to  the  landing 


The  logs  ,when  brought  off  the  hillside, are  joined  by  trailer 
chains,  a  five  linked  chain  with  a  grab  hook  at  each  end  and  a 
swivel  link  in  the  center*  T/hen  the  trip  is  made  up  the  first  team 
attached  to  the  rear  log  by  a  22*  trailing  chain  and  the  trip  goes 
on  its  way.  To  prevent  the  logs  from  slidinr  away  while  making  up 
the  trail,  goosenecked  brakes  are  put  in  the  slide  nt  various  s. 
places*  Another  method  is  to  bind  the  last  log  of  the  trail  v/ith 
a  "grouser"  chain,  this  serves  as  a  che«rk  ,  much  the  seme  as  a 
chain  on  a  sled  runner* 

The  third  tote  team  takes  the  trip  to  the  landing  and  here  the 
logs  are  taken  froir  the  slide  iny  means  of  a  "v;hipporwill"  or  the 
landing  tenders  roll  them  off  by  means  of  the  cant-hooks*  The  trail 
er  hooks  are  removod^pulls  up  the  lo^?d  as  fast  as  the  men  can  roll 
the  logs  ogg  the  slide. 

The  "whipporwill"  is  an  effective  yet  simple  contrivance  for 
automatically  dumping  the  logs  from  the  slide  to  the  landing  pile* 
It  consists  of  a  stout  log  lashed  securely  at  an  angle  with  the 
course  of  the  slide.  The  trail  of  logs  cominr  down  the  slide  meet 
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logs  each.  Three  teams  of  horses  pull  these  in  relays,  the  first 
team  starting;  the  trip  and  takes  it  about  575^  where  team#2  takes 
it  and  pulls  it  about  975'  and  here  team  §   3  takes  the  romaininR 
distance  to  the  landing 
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The  logs  ,v7hen  broufht  off  the  hillside, are  joined  by  trniler 
chr^ins,  n  five  linked  chain  with  a  grab  hook  at  each  end  and  a 
swivel  link  in  the  center.  VJhen  the  trip  is  made  up  the  firct  team 


attached  to  the  rear  log  by  a 


trailinr  chain  and  the  trip  goes 


on  its  v;ay.  To  prevent  the  logs  from  sliding  away  while  making  up 
the  trnil,  goosenecked  brakes  Pre  put  in  the  slide  nt  various  »v 
places.  Another  method  is  to  bind  the  last  log  of  the  trnil  with 
a  "grouser"  chain,  this  serves  as  n  che^rk  ,  much  the  s^me  ps   a 
chain  on  a  sled  runner. 

The  thir'd  tote  team  takes  the  trip  to  the  landing  and  here  the 
logs  are  taken  fron  the  slide  by  means  of  a  "whipporwill"  or  the 
landing  tenders  roll  them  off  by  means  of  the  cant-hooks.  The  trail 
er  hocks  are  removed^ pulB  up  the  load  ns  fast  as  the  men  can  roll 
the  logs  ogf  the  slide. 

The  "v;hipporv7ill"  is  an  effective  yet  simple  contrivance  for 
automatically  dumping  the  logs  from  the  slide  to  the  landing  pile. 
It  consists  of  a  stout  log  lashed  securely  at  an  angle  with  the 
course  of  the  slide.  The  trail  of  logs  cominr  down  the  slide  meet 
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this  diacionally  placed  log  and  are  shot  out  and  av/ay  from  the  «    ^^ 

trough.  Of  course  no  trailer  hooks  are  permissable  under  these  cir# 
cumstances  and  logs  come  down  the  slide  singly.  The  rollway  is 
really  a  few  logs  placed  over  the  log  pile  at  the  landing  and  is 
resorted  to  when  the  landing  pile  has  grown  so  large  that  the  "whip- 
porwill"  is  no  longer  feasable  for  unloading  the  slide. 

A  branch  from  the  main  railroad  runs  up  the  gulch  ond  a  spur  from 
this  runs  to  the  bark  dock  from  which  the  bark  is  loaded  direct  to 
the  cars.  Bark  docks  are  simply  a  flooringof  logs  laid  upon  a  frame 
work  •#  jutting  from  the  hillside  and  supported  by  a  ribrork  of  logs. 
This  one  is  145'  long  and  25'  wide.  This  operation  sent  out  2546  C. 
of  bark  last  year  and  expect  to  total  11000  C.  more,  this  year. 

Everything  is  cut,  both  hardwoods  and  hemlock.  Mr.  Reese  takes 
out  the  bark  and  the  logs.  The  smaller  stuff  and  debris,  down  to  3" 
dirm.  is  later  taken  out  by  the  pulpwood  and  chemical  factories. 

A  flat  rate  of  $3.10  per  M  is  received  by  the  contractor  for  fell- 
ing ,  peeling  and  skidding  the  logs  to  the  landing,  it  costs  him  6/ 
per  M  to  skid  the  logs  off  the  hill.  The  average  stand  runs  20K/acre 
and  many  of  the  trees  run  4  logs/u. 

In  cutting  season  a  three  man  crew  is  used,  they  average  8M/day 
rnd  receive  $i&r6  ^.1.25/day  and  board. 

Peelers  receive  $2  to  $2.25/day  and  pay  board  at  the  rate  of  60/ 
per  day  at  the  camp. 


^n;-*-* 


The  clearing  for  the  Reese  camp  is  about  60'  by  200'.  Trees  were 
cut  down  in  the  space  intended  for  comp  and  the  poorest  lumber  from 
the  mill  was  used  in  construction.  Three  men  put  up  the  buildings 
in  one  week  at  a  cost  of  $.«00,  tar  paper  being  used  to  cover  the 
sides  of  the  buildings. 

Accommodations  are  sufficient  for  the  winter  force  but  during  the 
barking  season  other  buildings  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

For  a  camp  of  22  men  they  have  one  roughly  constructed  chair  in 
the  lobby,  with  benches  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  wall. 
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The  beds  are  roughly  constructed  affairs,  6»  lone  and  5'  wide  sup- 
ported by  2-  posts,  beinc  provided  with  springs,  straw  mattress  and 
comforters-  everything  in  a  very  dirty  condition.  There  are  no  chairs 
in  the  sleeping  apartments,  no  place  to  hang  clothing  except  on  the 
rafters  and  the  only  means  of  heating  the  room  is  by  the  stove-pipe 
from  the  stove  in  the  lobby. 

The  mess  outfit  consists  of  tin  plates,  tin  cups,  steel  knives  & 
forks,  blue  and  white  enameled  tin  plates  and  dishes  for  meat  and 
vegetables;  tea  is  served  in  quart  measures.  Half  of  the  dining  room 
is  occupied  by  the  table,  the  other  half  is  used  as  a  store  room.  The 
table  is  roughly  constructed  of  hemlock  boards,  benches  being  used 
for  seats.  Hanging  oil  lamps  furnish  the  necessary  light.  The  menu 
served  at  the  time  of  this  visit  was  as  follows:  roast  beef,  potatoes, 
gravy,  cabbage,  maccaroni  and  tomatoes,  tapioca  pudding,&custard  pie  . 

All  goods  are  purchased  at  the  comir,issary.  Each  man  is  charged  * 
with  the  article  that  he  buys  and  at  pay-day  his  bill  is  deducted 
from  his  regular  wages,  this  is  possible  since  the  Jobber  has  char-e 
Of  the  commissary.  The  stock  was  valued  at  ^400,  consisting  of  caps, 
gloves,  shirts,  pants,  tobacco,  snuff,  patent  medicines  etc.  More 
than  ordinary  prices  are  charged  for  the  goods  bought  at  the  camp. 
The  blacksmith  shop  is  located  west  of  the  iT;ain  bunk  house  and 
serves  as  a  filing  room  besides.  The  equipment  consists  of  an  anvil, 
iDOdern  bellows,  bench  and  vice;  the  tools  being  n;odern  and  efficient. 
The  Jobber  is  the  only  blacksmith  doing  all  his  own  repair  work  and 
horse-shoeing.  The  saws  are  filed  every  two  days,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  timber  cut  and  the  number  of  stones  encountered;  each  crew 
has  its  filer. 

The  foreman  on  this  operation  is  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  runs 
the  bunk-house;  he  being  an  Austrian  knows  better  how  to  handle  that 
element  in  the  camp.  It  is  his  duty  to  act  as  boss  around  the  camp 
and  to  superintend  the  skidding  from  the  hillside  to  the  skid. 

The  horses  on  this  operation  weigh  from  600-700  pounds,  three 
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teams  do  the  skiddin/r  in  the  woods.  AUghter  team  is  kept  in  the  barn  "^^ 

fo  r  driving  purposes.  The  life  of  these  work  horpes  depends  on  the 
treatment  received;  some  of  the  horses  on  this  operation  have  been  in 
the  service  for  10  or  12  years. 

When  a  sufficient  supply  of  logs  has  been  brought  dovm  the  slide 
and  deported  at  the  landing  the  work  of  the  contractor  ends.  The  next 
operation  is  that  of  loading.  This  is  done  by  the  C.P.L.Co's  steam 
loaders-  tv/o  Earnhardts, 

From  this  point  the  timber  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Co.  and  is  trans 
ported  by  rail  to  the  mill.  Trackage  rights  have  been  arranged  with 
the  m   S.  R.R.  end  the  trains  loaded  along  the  8-10  ml.  of  spurr 
tracks,  owned  by  the  lumber  Co.  ane  run  over  the  B.  &   S.  tracks  to 
the  mill.  A  full  train  crew  operates  under  the  B  &  S  dispatchess  and 
complies  fully  with  all  duties  required  by  the  law,  of  a  train  crew. 
A  60  pound  rail  is  prefered  for  the  spurr  tracks  but  in  most  cases 
40  pound  rails  are  used.  The  rolling  stock  of  the  Co,  comprises: 
one  Brooks  direct  drive  locomotive  used  for  shlftinf  In  the  yards, 
•«•  two  Shay  geared  engines  for  the  log  trains,  two  Earnhardt  loaders 
and  sixty  trucks  and  flat-cars. 

mien  a  contractor  has  enough  logs  at  the  landing  the  train  moves 
up  the  spur  and  prepares  to  load.  The  loader  is  located  on  the  second 
car  next  to  the  engine  and  has  its  spot-line  attached  to  the  coupling 
eye  of  the  last  car  on  the  train.  The  spot-line  is  passed  thru  the 
eye  of  the  coupling  block  and  securely  lashed  about  an  Iron  pin  placed 
transversely  across  the  under  part  of  the  block.  After  a  car  is  load# 
ed  the  spot-line  drum  is  revolved  and  the  loader  draws  itself  back 
upon  the  next  car.  Each  car  is  fitted  with  90  lb.  rails  to  accommo* 
date  the  loader.  (  Blueprint  ) 

A  loading  crew  of  four,  men-engineer,  fireman,  tonghooker  and  tong 
shaker-  can  load  a  car  in  10  mln.  A  car  load  averages  14  logs  with 
a  general  run  of  2250-  2500  bdft.  22-  86  cars  is  the  usual  size  of  a 

loaded  train.  In  loading  a  car,  the  engineer,  by  deftly  revolving 
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his  machine  and  releasing  his  loading  cable  at  the  same  time,  flings  41 

the  tongs  far  up  on  the  log  pile  where  the  longhooker  usually  makes 
a  neat  catch  and  hooks  the  tongs  into  a  log  then  scrambles  out  of  the 
way  when  the  indrawn  cable  pulls  the  log  from  its  fellows •  A  general 
disarrangement  of  the  pile  ensues  and  this  requires  a  very  nimble  man 
for  a  tonghooker.  Their  shoes  are  well  spiked  to  assist  them  in  their 
work.  The  log  is  drawn  up  to  the  crane-head,  the  machine  swings  around 
and  the  tongshaker,  standing  on  the  car  being  loaded,  guides  the  log 
to  its  berth  and  releases  the  tongs.  When  10  or  12  logs  are  placed 
a  pair  of  heavy  binding  chains  are  placed  over  the  logs  ad  all  slack 
is  taken  up  by  putting  2  or  3  more  logs  on  top  of  those  already  bound. 
This  insures  a  tight,  firm  load.  The  daily  capacity  of  such  a  loader 
varies  from  25M  to  300M/day  depending  on  conditions-  sixe  of  logs, 
their  location  from  the  track  and  the  efficiency  of  the  crew.  Logs 
of  medium  length  and  under  1  M  are  loaded  as  rapidly  as  small  ones. 
Extra  long  and  heavy  logs  cannot  be  loaded  as  rapidly  but  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  feet  is  as  great.  Throwing  the  tongs  saves  much 
time  and  trouble,  this  loader  can  reach  and  sklc  to  the  car,  logs 
within  a  150*  radius  but  the  Co.  requires  all  logs  to  be  yarded  with- 
in 70 •  of  the  track.  This  machine  typifies  the  essentials  required 
for  an  efficient  machine-  substantial  construction  for  strength, 
ability  to  revolve  in  a  complete  circle  for  e^se   in  handling  the  logs, 
and  self  propelling  (  spot-line  )  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  an 
engine  to  shift  the  train  for  each  load.  Rough  estimates  by  the  Co. 
officials  places  the  cost  of  loading  in  the  woods  at  25^/u. 

Wages:     $  Sea  picture  on  last  page  ) 
Loader  crew;   Engineer ^-$3.50 

Tongmen :i-2.60  (  12  hrs.  ) 

Fireman .f;.2.25 

Train  crew;   Engineer -:Si3.25 

Brakemen 12.25 

Conductor ^.2.70   Fireman $2.25 
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the  last  car  the  spot  line 


is  detatched  ^  '^ 


and  the  train  is  taken  to  Galeton.  All  tracks  up  to  the  first 
switch  are  owned  by  the  B^&.S.R.R.  and  their  regulations  hold  while 
the  train  passes  over  their  line.  Log  trains  are  scheduled  between 
the  regular  freights  and  passenger  service  of  the  B.&.S.R.R. 

In  the  mill  yard  the  cars  are  unloaded  at  once  or  are  left  load- 
ed on  the  tracks  until  needed  by  the  mill.  This  is  practised  in 
winter  because  the  logs  freeze  in  the  pond  and  those  few  obtained 
from  the  open  area  near  the  jackplane  are  soon  used.  Unloading  the 
logs  in  this  open  part  of  the  pond  permits  a  sufficient  supply  for 
themill  being  held  available  at  all  times.  Tracks  run  on  both  sides 
of  the  mill  and  unloading  can  be  done  on  either  side.  In  summer 
the  capacity  of  the  pond  is  4000000  ft.  but  in  winter,  by  piling 
the  logs  on  the  ice  13000000  ft.  can  be  stored  therein. 
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Periodical  cleanings  with  grabhooks  removes  the  waterlogped  logs 
that  have  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The  loader  does  this  work.  Exhaust 
steam  from  the  boiler  keeps  the  water,  near  the  jackplane, free  from 


ice  in  winter. 
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The  economic  value  of  the  site  gave  rise  to  the  town  of  Galeton 
in  Potter  County,  where  the  C.P.I>.Co.  has  its  sawmill.  Early  lumb- 
ering required  a  good  drivable  stream  with  good  damsites  and  land 
for  mill  location.  This  was  all  found  at  Galeton,  and  with  increas- 
ed shipping  facilities  of  the  B.4...S^R.p.  the  place  was  favored. 
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and  the  train  is  taken  to  Galeton.  All  tracks  up  to  the  first 
switch  are  owned  by  the  B«;^*S.R.R.  and  their  regulations  hold  while 
the  train  passes  over  their  line.  Loc  trains  are  scheduled  between 
the  regular  freights  and  passenger  service  of  the  B.&.S.R.R. 

In  the  mill  yard  the  cars  are  unloaded  at  once  or  are  left  load- 
ed on  the  tracks  until  needed  by  the  mill.  This  is  practised  in 
winter  because  the  logs  freeze  in  the  pond  and  those  few  obtained 
from  the  open  area  near  the  jackplane  are  soon  used.  Unloading  the 
logs  in  this  open  part  of  the  pond  permits  a  sufficient  supply  for 
themill  being  held  available  at  all  times.  Tracks  run  on  both  sides 
of  the  mill  and  unloading  can  be  done  on  either  side.  In  summer 
the  capacity  of  the  pond  is  40000C0  ft.  but  in  winter,  by  piling 
the  logs  on  the  ice  13000000  ft.  can  be  stored  therein. 
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Periodical  cleanings  with  grabhocks  renoves  the  v/aterlogred  logs 
that  have  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The  loader  does  this  work.  Exh.?ust 
steam  from  the  boiler  keeps  the  water,  near  the  jackplane, free  from 


ice  in  winter. 
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The  economic  value  of  the  site  gave  rise  to  the  tov/n  of  Galeton 
in  Potter  County,  where  the  C.P.I..Co*  has  its  sav/milD  .  Early  lumb- 
eriniO"  required  a  good  drivable  stream  v/ith  good  damsites  and  land 
for  mill  location.  This  was  all  found  at  Galeton,  and  with  increas- 
ed shipping  facilities  of  the  B.jf.S.R,-..  the  place  was  favored. 
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The  plant  is  extensive  and  completely  equipped  with  a  band  saw-  4  3   I 
uill,  a  planine  mill,  lath  mill  and  a  kindling  factory  which  uses 
tho  waste. 

The  purchasing  price  paid  by  the  C.P.L.Co.  to  the  Goodyear  people 
was  |50000  the  original  cost  being  $90000 

The  daily  capacity  of  the  mill  is  75000-80000/day  with  a  possib- 
ility of  rimning  90000/day, 

Eogs  are  brought  to  the  jackplane  by  the  jackman  who  shunts  them         * 
along  in  the  water  with  his  20*  pike  pole.  The  plane  is  a  heavy 
chain  spaced  with  sharp  lugs  every  6' ;  upon  this  the  logs  are  drawn 
up  to  the  log  deck.  The  "bullchain"  is  driven  by  the  "bullwheel",         ' '  ^■ 
this  in  turn  is  driven  by  a  large  friction  belt  connected  to  a  main       '  ^ 
shaft  and  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  deck.  On  the  deck  the  logs  are 
removed  from  the  plane  by  the  steam  kickers,  three  long  arms  attach- 
ed to  pistons  and  regulated  by  a  tredle.  The  logs  go  to  the  cariage 
over  a  chain  conveyor,  an  innovation,  for  in  other  mills  they  usua- 
lly roll  ower  a  bare  platform  shod  with  disgarded  iron  rails.  The 
scaler  operates  the  plane,  the  kicker  and  the  transfer  chains  from 
his  position  at  the  head  of  the  plane.  The  steam  loader  permits  only 
one  log  at  a  time  to  go  to  the  carriage, and  is  controlled  by  a  tred- 
le near  the  sawyer.  Along  with  the  loader  is  an  oscillatory  nigger 
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the  waste 


The  purchasine  prico  paid  by  the  C.P.L.Co.  to  the  Goodyear  people 
was  $50000  the  original  cost  being  $90000 

The  daily  capacity  of  the  mill  is  75000-80000/day  witM  a  possib- 
ility of  running  90000/day. 
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togs  are  broucht  to  the  jackplane  by  the  jackman  who  shunts  them 
along  in  the  water  with  his  20'  pike  pole.  The  plane  is  a  heavy 
chain  spaced  with  sharp  lugs  every  6* ;  upon  this  the  logs  are  drawn 
up  to  the  log  deck.  The  "bullchain"  is  driven  by  the  "bullwheel", 
this  in  turn  is  driven  by  a  large  friction  belt  connected  to  a  main 
shaft  and  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  deck.  On  the  deck  the  logs  are 
removed  from  the  plane  by  the  steam  kickers,  three  long  arms  attach- 
ed to  pistons  and  regulated  by  a  tredle.  The  logs  go  to  the  cariage 
over  a  chain  conveyor,  an  innovation,  for  in  other  mills  they  usua- 
lly roll  over  a  bare  platform  shod  with  disgarded  iron  rails.  The 
scaler  operates  the  plane,  the  kicker  and  the  transfer  chains  from 
his  position  at  the  head  of  the  plane.  The  steam  loader  permits  only 
one  log  at  a  time  to  go  to  the  carriage, and  is  controlled  by  a  tred- 
le near  the  sawyer.  Along  with  the  loader  is  an  oscillatory  nigger 
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The  carriage  is  driven  by  a  double  wire  cable.  A  two-block  extra 
section  is  available  for  extra  long  logs*  The  regular  carriage  is 
a  three  block,  is  set  by  hand  and  is  run  by  one  dogger  and  one  set- 
ter. An  extra  dogger  taken  from  the  mill  force  works  on  the  extra 
section  when  required^  For  some  reason  the  management  deems  a  steam 
set,  gunshot  feed  carriage  inefficient  and  above  the  needs  of  the 
proposition  as  found  here. 

Under  the  Goodyear  people  this  mill  was  a  three  band  cutting 
250  M  to  ^00  m/24  hrs.  but  the  C.P.L.Co.  reduced  the  plant  and  now 
rxins  one  14"  band  saw  with  an  8'*  band  resaw. 

Lumber  and  slabs  from  the  main  saw  are  taken  byhthe  off -bearer 
and  sent  at  once  to  the  edger  or  he  pushes  a  tredle  and  carries  it 
at  once  to  the  resaw  by  means  of  transfers.  Planks  not  to  be  resaw- 
ed  and  needing  no  edging,  go  direct  on  live  rolls  to  the  trimmer 
transfers  or  pass  directly  on  to  yard  trucks  and  are  taken  to  the 
yard;  along  these  live  rolls  pass  all  edgings  and  slabs  which  the 
slasher  man  picks  off  and  passes  into  the  slasher.  Those  planks 
which  must  be  resawed  are  run  thru  and  may  either  go  by  a  direct 
line  of  live  rolls  to  the  trimmer  or  a  bumper  is  raised  by  tredle 
near  the  sawyer  and  the  boards  pass  over  a  conveyor  to  the  edger 
from  v/hich  the  edger-receiver  passes  them  on  to  the  live  rolls 
thence  to  the  trimmer. 

the  main  saw  is  44*  long,  is  belt  driven  and  the  wheels  carrying 
the  saw  revolve  9600  revolutions  per  min.  Simmonds, Diss ton  and 
Atkins  saws  are  used,  there  being  no  particuler  favorite. 

The  band  resaw  is  33*  long  and  narrower  in  guage. 

The  edger  is  a  six  saw  machine  , lever  set  and  is  run  by  two  men. 

A  battery  of  11  swinging  saws  in  the  trimmer  are  set  by  pulling 
up  a  squared  block  which  otherwise  is  met  by  a  board  and  raises  the 
sav;  out  of  place  in  passing.  Saws, where  blocks  are  raised, remain 
lowered  and  cut  the  boards.  Saws  are  spaced:  ##|5*,  3.3*  ,3.3*  ,4*  ,4* 
4*,2»,2*,2S2',2^. 
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The  slasher  has  6  overhead  circular  saws  set  permanently  at  4* 
intervals.  Slashings  on  the  transfer  chains  are  held  by  the  lugs 
while  being  cut. 

The  transfers  to  the  trimmer  are  peaked  and  give  only  a  narrow 
contracting  surface  on  which  the  lumber  is  carried. 

Spiral  roails  in  front  of  the  slasher  and  a  bumper  for  quick  use 
with  large  slabs,  help  turn  materials  over  to  the  trimmer. 

Boards  that  pass  thru  the  trimmer  fall  on  a  table  and  are  graded. 

Three  grades  coverall  the  liunber  sawed; 

#1  must  be  free  from  loose  knots  or  large  knots  and  must  bo 
entirely  soiind, 

#2  may  be  slightly  checked  and  the  knots  be  a  little  loose. 
2/3  of  the  board  must  be  sound, 

#3  known  as  "sorry"  material,  and  earns  its  name,  is  anything 
left  from  #1  &  #2  that  is  saleable. 


**« 


900*  by  400*  is  the  approximate  size  of  the  yard.  The  long  nap# 
row  docks  extend  ont  from  the  mill  parallel  to  the  creek.  They  are 
built  16'  above  the  grotmd.  At  intervals  of  60*  standard  guage  track 
spurs  of  the  B.ar.S.R.R.  run  into  the  yard.  Total  capacity  is  15  mil. 
to  18  mil.  ft.  All  lumber  comes  from  the  grading  trucks,  is  piled 
on  four-wheeled  buggies  which  are  drawn  out  to  the  yard  by  donkeys, 
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The  slasher  has  6  overhead  circular  sav/s  set  permanently  at  4* 
intervals.  Slashings  on  the  transfer  chains  are  held  by  the  lugs 
while  beinc  cut. 

The  transfers  to  the  trimmer  are  peaked  and  give  only  a  narrow 
contracting  surface  on  which  the  lumber  is  carried. 

Spiral  roa»ls  in  front  of  the  slasher  and  a  bumper  for  quick  use 
with  large  slabs,  help  turn  materials  over  to  the  trimmer. 

Boards  that  pass  thru  the  trimmer  fall  on  a  table  and  are  graded. 

Three  grades  coverall  the  lumber  sawed; 

#1  must  be  free  from  loose  knots  or  large  knots  and  must  bo 
entirely  sound. 

#2  may  be  slightly  checked  and  the  knots  be  a  little  loose. 
2/3  of  the  board  must  be  sound, 

#3  knovm  as  "sorry"  material,  and  earns  its  name,  is  anything 
left  from  #1  &  J/2   that  is  saleable. 

900'  by  400*  is  the  approximate  size  of  the  yard.  The  long  nap* 
row  docks  extend  ont  from  the  mill  parallel  to  the  creek.  They  are 
built  16'  above  the  ground.  At  intervals  of  60'  standard  guage  track 
spurs  of  the  B.&.S.R.R.  run  into  the  yax-d.  Total  capacity  is  15  mil. 
to  18  mil.  ft.  All  lumber  comes  from  the  grading  trucks,  is  piled 
on  four-wheeled  buggies  which  are  dravm  out  to  the  yard  by  donkeys. 
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two  of  which  do  all  this  work  on  the  docks.  Experienced  men  pile. 

1"  stickers  are  used  for  planks  and  dimension  stock,  the  stickers 

are  always  placed  just  in  line  above  the  sleepers  and  piles  run  up 

to  30'  or  more.  Length  controlls  the  pilinc  except  in  dimension  #f 

stuff,  which  needs  attention  for  width  also.  One  to  six  months  is 

ample  time  for  seasoning.  A  pile  averages  20  M  to  50  M# 
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Night  work  is  provided  for  by  13  arc  lights  placed  in  various 
parts  of  the  yard.  There  is  less  nipht  work  now  than  when  the  Good- 
year people  owned  the  mil]..  Now  they  work  from  1  to  3  hours  extra 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  no  extra  pay  being  given  for  this 
time.  The  flat  rate  prevails. 

Cost  of  piling  averages  20^/u. 

The  lumber, which  requires  planing,  is  run  on  the  4  wheeled  trucks 
to  the  planing  mill.  Here  the  equippment  of  B.B.Holmes  pl-ners  does 
what  little  is  done  by  the  Co.  The  operation  is  irregular.  One 
planer  handles  flooring,  siding  and  such  material  requiring  surfac- 
ing on  both  sides.  Grades  #1  and  #2  are  here  used.  Grade  #3  is  rare- 
ly planed  but  is  sold  as  first  sawed.  A  tongue  and  groove  machine 
is  used  for  flooring;  a  large  machine, which  can  surface  four  sides 
at  once, is  used  for  dimension  stuff  as  bridge  timbers  and  beams. 
The  large  machine  can  plane  80  M/day   if  required.  The  other  two 
machines  run  15-  25  M.  and  can  do  30M/day.  By  throwing  out  the 
tongue  and  groove  attachment  the  flooring  machines  can  be  made  to 
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two  of  which  do  all  this  work  on  the  docks.  Experienced  men  pile. 

1"  stickers  are  used  for  planks  and  dimension  stock,  the  stickers 
are  always  placed  just  in  line  above  the  sleepers  and  piles  run  up 
to  30'  or  more.  Length  controlls  the  piling  except  in  dimension  »f 
stuff,  which  nee^ds  attention  for  width  also.  One  to  six  months  is 
ample  time  for  seasoning*  A  pile  averages  20  M  to  50  M* 
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Night  work  is  provided  for  by  ICJ  nrc  lights  placed  in  various 
parts  of  the  yard.  There  is  less  nifht  work  now  than  when  the  Good- 
year people  owned  the  mil].  Now  they  v;ork  from.  1  to  5  houi^s  extra 
on  Monday,  Wadnosday  and  Saturday,  no  extra  pay  being  given  for  this 
time.  The  flat  rate  prevails* 

Cost  of  piling  averages  ^O^/m. 

The  lumber, which  requires  planing,  is  run  on  the  4  wheeled  trucks 
to  the  planing  mill.  Here  the  equippment  of  B.B. Holmes  pl-ners  does 
what  little  is  done  by  the  Co.  The  operation  is  irregular.  One 
planer  handles  flooring,  siding  and  such  material  requiring  surfac- 
ing on  both  sides.  Grades  ,^'1  and  {'2   are  here  used.  Grade  #3  is  rare- 
ly planed  but  is  sold  as  first  sawed.  A  tongue  and  groove  machine 
is  used  for  flooring;  a  large  machine, which  can  surface  four  sides 
at  once, is  used  for  dimension  stuff  as  bridge  timbers  and  beams. 
The  large  machine  can  plane  80  !;!/day   if  requirad.  The  other  two 
machines  run  15-  25  M.  and  can  do  30Ij/day.  3y  throwing  out  the 
tongue  and  groove  attachment  the  flooring  machines  can  be  made  to 
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do  simple  planing. 

Planing  per  M  including  awages  costs  $1.40. 

When  mill  culls  are  sent  in  here  by  mistake  they  are  sent  to  the 


/ 


lath  mill. 


#### 


The  pDOduct  of  the  slasher  is  the  main  source  of  the  lath  mill 
supply^  A  large  conveyor  carries  out  this  material, v/here  men  sort 
it  out  and  pile  it  up  on  another  conveyor,  moved  as  required  by  the 
bolterman  on  the  lath  mill  floor.  Slabs,  edgings  and  sometimes  tim- 
ber cuttings  come  here.  Allm  mill  culls  are  cut  into  laths. 

One  bolter  saw  cuts  up  the  bolts  into  smaller  squared  pieces, 
which  go  to  the  lath  machine.  The  receiver  on  the  bolter  sorts  good 
from  bad  as  he  receives  the  billets  of  wood,  passes  the  squared  bolt 
to  the  lath-say/  table  ajid  the  trimmings,  he  puts  on  a  pile  at  his 
left. 

The  lath  saws  make  two  cuts  and  thus  finish  2  Or  3  laths  at  once. 
The  receiver  here  grades  the  lathes  as  they  come  to  him  and  deposits 
trimmings  and  waste  dov/n  a  chute. 

A  boy  bundles  100  laths  torn  a  bundle,  equilizes  them  and  carries 
them  out  on  a  four  wheeled  truck  which  conveys  ties  to  the  yard  ond 
they  are  piled  as  per  illustration: 


^ 
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Large  waste  material  is  taken  to  the  kindling  factory. 

3* and  4* laths  are  made.  About  25000  per  day  is  possible.  The  op- 
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do   simple   planing. 
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Planing  per  M  including  awages  costs  $1*40, 


mien  mill  culls  are  sent  in  here  by  mistake  they  are  sent  to  the 


lath  mill. 
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The  pDOduct  of  the  slasher  is  the  main  source  of  the  lath  mill 
supply •  A  large  conveyor  carries  out  this  material, v/here  men  sort 
it  out  and  pile  it  up  on  another  conveyor,  moved  as  required  by  the 
bolterman  on  the  lath  mill  floor.  Slabs,  edgings  and  sometimes  tim- 
ber cuttings  come  here.  Allm  mill  culls  are  cut  into  laths. 

One  bolter  saw  cuts  up  the  bolts  into  smaller  squared  pieces, 
which  go  to  the  lath  machine.  The  receiver  on  the  bolter  sorts  ^rood 
from  bad  as  he  receives  the  billets  of  wood,  passes  the  squared  bolt 


to  the  lath-saw  table  and  the  trimmings,  he  puts  on  a  pile  at  hi 
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left* 


The  lath  sr^ws  make  two  cuts  nnd  thus  finish  2  Or  3  laths  nt  once. 
The  receiver  here  grades  the  lathes  as  they  come  to  him  and  deposits 
trimmings  and  waste  down  a  chute. 


A  boy  bundles  100  laths  torn  a  bundle,  equllizes  them  and  carri 
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them  out  on  a  four  wheeled  truck  which  conveys  t.:  es  to  the  yard  rnd 


they  are  piled  as  per  illustration: 
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Large  v/aste  material  is  taken  to  the  kindlinf';  factory. 

3' and  4' laths  are  made.  About  rj5000  per  day  is  possible.  The  op- 
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eration  is  by  contract  with  the  C^P.L.Co.,  all  cuts  and  eetimates   4? 

are  based  on  daily  output,  upon  the  basis  of  300  laths  to  1  II.    of 
mill  cut* 

TThen  orders  for  laths  are  not  pending  the  men  are  employed  on 
a  large  wood  cutting  machine  which  bolts  the  wood  into  1  1*  pieces • 
These  are  carried  dov/n  on  a  chute  and  sent  direct  to  a  car,  waiting 
on  the  track  outside.  This  side  line  nfets  a  neat  sum.  The  wood  is 
sold  to  Buffalo  and  Rochester  firewood  firms*  Two  carloads  daily 
can  be  cut;  as  hi^h  as  200  cords  have  been  shipped  in  one  day.  The 
foreman,  who  is  contractor,  does  his  own  filinf^  and  is  also  the 
Engineer,  a  separate  engine  being  needed  for  this  business. 

Personnel: 


Sawmill: 


# 


Foreman — 


^. 


c 


Sawyer 


*4 .  50 


2  Scalers !!?2.50 

2  Setters ^2.50 

Edgerman -Jf;2.50 


AssH  " 


Trimmerman — -^2 • 50 

--f)2,10  y 
--$2.10 
— ^2.40 


Carpenter- 
Engineer-- 


Edger  Receiver fl.85 

Helper $2.10 


y 


Resaw  Ass' t 


$2.10 


Resawman $2.50 

Slasherman $1.85 

Off  bearer |l.85 

Machines  t $3 .00 

Oiler f2.25 

Purnaceman -:JI*1.85 


Night  funnace 
man tl»85 


^k¥:^^*A^ 


*  * 


» 


Planing  mill: 


Foreman- — ---$75.00/mo. 
2  offbearers-!]l;2.00 
2  Planers 52.50 


B  '*^ 


^^'^^ 


Lath  mill: 


Poreman-^ $4.50 


• 


t 


Lath  mill  (cnnt'd) 

Bolter $2.  50 

Receiver -$2.25 

Bundler $1#85 

2  Lath  sawyers  ?:2.50 
2  "  Receivers$2.25 
Grader |l*85 

Yard: 

2  Toters-- — ^1.85 

Foreman -^80.00/mo. 

20  Filers ^1.85 

8  Graders---i||;2,10 

Mill  waste  of  any  kind  that  is  lone  enough  to  cut  Z}^   pieces  is 
sent  to  the  Kindling  Factory.  The  factory  is  located  across  Pine 
Creek  from  the  main  mill  and  the  wood  as  it  comes  in  the  yard  cars 
is  brought  on  a  spurr  track  along  the  cutting  floor  where  the  piec- 
es are  put  thru  a  splitting  machine.  This  splits  the  wood  into 
pieces  an  inch  thick.  These  pass  along  on  a  conveyor  to  the  gangsaw 
which  has  26  small,  narrow  guage  saws  spaced  2^  "  apart,  the  saw-Jf 
yer  feeds  the  sticks  crosswise  to  the  saws  and  the  2^'  blocks  pass 
out  on  a  conveyor  to  a  revolving  circular  sorter.  The  small  pieces 
pass  thru  the  conveyor  and  on  to  the  boiler  while  the  larger  ones 
are  transfered  to  the  dryliln.  The  conveyor  passes  horizontally 
over  the  drykiln  and  a  series  of  cleates  in  the  sloping  wall  of  the 
bin  tend  to  catch  the  wooden  blocks  and  thus  gives  them  a  chance 
to  dry  before  they  reach  the  bottom.  A  temperature  of  210-225  deg. 
is  maintained  and  the  blocks  are  in  the  kiln  ftom   8  to  10  days, 
when  they  are  perfectly  dried  and  ready  for  the  packing  room.  TThen 
the  Goodyear  people  operated  the  main  mill  there  were  21  miles  of 
li"  steam  pipes, in  this  building,  for  heatinr;  the  kiln;  now  there 
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are  but  7  miles  since  the  c.P.L.Oo  got  oontroll. 

The  blocks.  When  drled.emeree  belo.  thru  little  pockets  at  each 
packers  station.  A  force  of  48  men  and  „omen  pack  them  by  hand  by 
means  of  spring  presses  which  form  and  hold  for  tlelng  and  eject 
the  tied  bundle,  all  by  the  use  of  a  tredle.  Tleinc  Is  done  by  hand 
With  ordinary  manilla  ropp. 


^ 
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T7hen  the  bundles  are  checked  over  for  each  pporator,  they  are  taken 
to  the  stock  room  and  packed  in  freight  cars,  18000  bundles  per 
load,  for  Shipment  to  N.Y.  Newark  and  Trenton,  where  they  sell  for 
two  bunches  for  a  nickle.  Generally  6  car  loades  are  shipped  per 
week. 

The  Penn'a  T7ood  Co.  contracts  with  the  C.P.L.Co.  for  all  wood 
suitable  for  the  factory.  The  business  has  been  underway  for  19  yr. 
and  uses  a  great  part  of  the  Hemlock  hitherto  considered  waste! 
Settlement  by  the  contractor  is  made  on  the  basis  of  4  cords  of 
waste  for  every  M.  of  mill  cut,  figured  upon  the  scalers  reports. 
The  approximate  cost  is  Q0<^/}^   bdft.  mill  scale  basis.  9A%   of  what 
the  factory  receives  is  used.  Insurance,  at  first,  cost  %%   but  the 
installation  of  automatic  sprinkler  system  has  reduced  this  by  half. 
Hemlock  makes  the  best  kindling  wood,  preferable  even  to  rihite  pine 
because  it  can  be  dried  of  most  of  its  moisture  content  more  readily 
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are  but  7  miles  since  the  c.P.L.Co  got  controll. 

The  blocics.  When  dried, emerge  below  thru  little  pockets  at  each 
packers  station.  A  force  of  48  men  and  women  pack  them  by  hand  by 
means  of  spring,  presses  which  form  and  hold  for  tiein^  and  eject 
the  tied  bundle,  all  by  the  use  of  a  tredle.  Tiein.,  is  done  by  hand 
with  ordinary  manilla  ropp. 
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r/hen  the  bundles  are  checked  over  for  each  pporator,  they  are  taken 
to  the  stock  room  and  packed  in  freight  cars,  18000  bundles  per 
load,  fo.  shipment  to  N.Y.  Newark  nnd  Trenton,  where  they  sell  for 
two  bunches  for  a  nickle.  Generally  6  car  loades  are  shipped  per 
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The  Penn'a  T/ood  Co.  contracts  with  the  C.P.L.Co.  for  all  wood 
suitable  for  the  factory.  The  business  has  been  underv;ay  fo-^  19  yr. 
and  uses  a  great  part  of  the  Hemlock  hitherto  considered  waste! 
Settlement  by  the  contractor  is  made  on  the  basis  of  4  cords  of 
^vaste  for  every  n.  of  mill  cut,  figured  upon  the  seniors  reports. 
The  approximate  cost  is  GO^Vm  bdft.  mill  scale  basis.  9^%   of  what 
the  factory  receives  is  used.  Insurance,  at  first,  cost  %%   but  the 
installation  of  automatic  sprinkler  system  has  reduc3d  this  by  half. 
Hemlock  makes  the  best  kindling  wood,  preferable  even  to  Thite  pine 
because  it  can  be  dried  of  most  of  its  moisture  content  more  readily 
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than  the  pine  hence  a  reduction  in  the  freif;:;ht  rates. 

In  point  of  efficiency,  the  girls  are  superior  to  the  men.  They 
work  faster  than  the  men  and  of  course  average  higher  wages.  The 
Co.  pays  18jz^/  hundred  bundles.  The  average  wage  for  the  entire  for- 
ce is  $10.00  to  |12.00  per  week.  One  person  averages  100  bundles 
per  hour  and  for  an  9  hour  day  averages  1000  to  1500  bundles.  One 
n  here  holds  the  record  (  world's)  of  2300  bundles  in  a  working 


S\ 


ma 


day 


The  storehouse  has  a  capacity  of  1^  million  bundles.  4  M.  of  the 
mill  cut  yields  1  cord  of  waste  wood  which  is  figured  to  produce 
850  bundles  of  kindling. 

100  bundles  before  drying  in  the  kiJin  weigh -235  lb. 


100 


after 


H 


165  lb. 


A  40  H.P.  engine  gives  the  power  required  and  3  boilers  of  120H.P 
l^l#     supply  the  steam  necessary  for  the  kiln  and  the  engine. 

The  presses  used  on  the  packing  floor  cost  $25,00, 

♦ 

A  system  of  chain  belt  conveyors  carries  all  sawdust  and  waste. 
The  main  chain  is  in  a  large  trough  about  three  feet  deep;  this 
carries  all  waste  from  the  slasher,  edger  and  trimmer  to  the  lath 
mill  where,  after  sorting,  the  disgarded  material  return^s  to  the 
hog,  located  in  the  main  mill,  and  when  finely  shredded  it  is  passed 
to  the  boiler  room,  by  three  conveyors  running  transversely  to  each 
other,  and  is  fed  to  the  fires.  The  sawdust  from  the  main  band  saw 
passes  directly  to  the  last  conveyor  which  carries  it  to  the  boiler. 
The  resaw  sawdust  goes  down  into  the  second  of  these  conveyors,  ear- 
rying  the  hog  shreaddings,  and  joins  that  of  the  main  saw  upon  the 
#^  I  %     last  belt.  The  waste  from  the  jiilaning  mill,  when  not  required  as 

fuel  by  the  kindling  factory,  passes  by  belt  to  the  main  mill  line 
and  is  burned  with  the  rest  of  the  waste  there. 

the  Co.  owns  a  large  burner  of  the  waterjacket  type  but  this  is 
no  longer  used* 
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One  large  4"  chilled  steel  shaft  running  three-fourths  the  length 
of  the  mill  and  connected  directly  by  a  two  foot  belt  with  the  large 
fly-wheel  of  the  engine  in  the  engine-room,  transmits  the  power  of 
the  mill.  The  main  band-saw  and  the  resaw  are  run  by  direct  belts 
from  this  shaft.  A  repair  shop  on  the  ground  floor  uses  some  of  this 
power  and  the  trimmer  has  direct  connection.  About  midway,  a  3* 
beveled,  cog  gear  transmits  the  power  to  another  similar  shaft 
shorter  in  length  and  running  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  Prom 
this  second  shaft  the  edger  and  trimmer  are  run.  All  live  rolls 
and  the  bullwheel  on  the  main  floor,  are  connected  to  the  shaft 
directly  or  indirectly  thru  beveled  cog  or  friction  gears.  Below 
the  main  floor  ,all  conveyors  are  run  by  direct  drive  and  beveled 
gears  from  the  main  shaft.  Such  a  system  is  very  simple  and  very 
effective,  involving  little  loss  of  power  and  is  readily  readjusted 
when  so  desired  by  simply  taking  power  from  any  point  in  the  shaft 
and  shifting  it  about  thru  beveled  gears. 

In  the  engine  room  are  an  850  H.P.  Clark  engine,  2  pumps  for  p 
pumping  water,  1  small  Clark  engine  for  running  2  dynamos  and  the 
2  generators  for  the  electric  lights.  The  large  was  installed  when 
the  three  band  mill  was  in  use  hence  a  plentiful  supply  of  power 
is  always  on  hand.  About  500  H.P.  are  now  used  by  the  mill.  A  water 
and  a  system  of  attachments  with  the  Borouf;h  main  is  under  construc- 
tion for  purposes  of  fire  protection.  The  two  pumps  are  always  under 
40  to  50  lb  pressure  to  meet  any  fire  emergency. 

The  boilers,  5  in  number,  are  850  H.P.  nnd  are  automatically 
stoked.  No  coal  is  used;  they  just  about  consume  the  waste  of  the 
mill  and  this  is  sufficient  for  fuel.  The  waste  comes  in  from  the 
saws  and  the  hog  and  passes  down  chutes  to  the  fire  holes  in  the 
cement  floor  of  the  boiler  room.  The  ashes  are  removed  and  sold  at 
5j^  per  bushl4  ^^  r:---  ;5 
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to  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity  v;ho  use  them  as  fertilizer. 
McEwen  Bros,  of  Wellsville,  N.Y.   made  the  boilers. 

The  machine  and  forge  shops  are  very  modem  and  are  equipped 
with  all  tools  necessary  for  replacing  and  Bppaifcing  machines  and 
their  parts.  A  large  power  lath,  a  complete  forge  shop  and  a  car- 
penter shop  comprises  the  Co.  equippment.  Their  efficiency  is  shown 
by  their  work,  having  rebuilt  a  logging  engine  and  a  log  loader 
complete.  No  foundry  is  maintained  to  make  the  castings.  Such  pieces 
are  bought  and  finished  to  requirements  in  the  shops.  All  machinery 
about  the  mill  and  side  plants  together  with  the  entire  rolling 
stock,  is  repaired  in  these  shops.  The  machine  shop  employs  5  men 

the  forge  shops,  2  men  and  the  carpenter  shops, 2  men. 

•^^^(■«■^^ 

The  filing  room  is  located  above  the  main  floor  directly  above 
the  handsaw  snd  resaw.  This  location  in  convenient  in  the  changing 
Of  saws,  which  occurs  two  or  three  times  each  day  depending  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  logs^  TiTien  frozen,  badly  splintered  or  im 
bedded  with  gravel,  as  is  often  the  case,  havoc  is  raised  with  the 
saws*  The  most  important  feature  of  the  sawmill  is  its  filing  room 
because  upon  the  saws  depends  the  speed  and  aapacity  of  the  mill* 
The  machinery  is  so  arranged  in  the  room  that  a  saw  can  be  removed 
another  hung,  and  the  one  removed  can  be  at  once  placed  for  filing. 
They  go  first  to  the  filing  machine  which  automatically  revolves 
the  saw  and  at  the  same  time  applies  an  emery  wheel.  Setting  is  done 
by  hand.  Brazing  is  required  for  badly  split  saws;  this  is  done  by 
squaring  the  affected  parts  and  applying  white  hot  brazing  irons 
which  weld  the  loose  ends.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  insert  a 
section  of  steel  in  the  gaps  where  v/eakened  portions  are  removed. 
The  average  life  of  a  saw  is  hard  to  estimate,  but  a  fair  estimate 
when  in  constant  use,  is  from  8  to  10  months.  Main  saws  can  be 
filed  down  to  8"  in  width  but  no  less  because  of  the  danger  of 
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burstlne.  in  tensioning  a  saw  the  tension  must  be  obtained  at  the 
two  edges  other-Wise  the  blade  will  run  irregular  thru  the  log,  and 
may  burst.  All  circular  saws  are  filed  in  this  room  also. 

A  high  tension  roll,  a  brazing  machine  with  complete  equippment 
of  necessary  tools  and  a  large  assortment  of  emery  and  stone  wheels 
is  the  equippment  of  the  room. 

One  head  filer  and  his  assistant  perform  the  work. 
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TTater  plugs  (  2|"  bore  )  connected  with  the  mains  of  the  borough 
are  scattered  about  the  mill.  A  good  bucket  and  barrel  system  is 
also  ready  for  use  in  emergency.  The  pumps  in  the  ^^  room  are 
constantly  under  steam  and  the  new  scheme  of  connecting  with  all 
the  town  mains  will  give  an  added  protection.  A  movement  is  now  on 
foot  to  start  a  fire  brigade  among  the  employees.  The  C.P.L.Co.  also 
maintain  a  large  water  car  with  a  capacity  of  7000  gal.  and  equipped 
with  two  pressure  pumps.  This  is  used  for  fires  along  the  track 
or  in  the  yards,  also  for  forest  fires  that  are  not  too  large. 


The  C.P.L.Co.  is  a  corporation.  The  stock  holders,  mostly  N.Y. 
men,  meet  annually  at  r/illin.msport,  the  Go's,  headquarters,  to  dis- 
cuss and  settle  all  business.  Of  the  officers,  only  the  President 
holds  stock;  the  rest  of  the  owners  take  no  part  in  the  operation 
of  the  business.  Orders  pass  thru  the  Williamsport  office  and  are 
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all  revert  to  the  state  in  a  few  years. 
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The  accompanying  blanks  were  obtained  from  the  office  at  Gafteton 
and  will  serve  to  shoT7  the  forms  used  by  the  various  departments 
in  the  operation. 
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-  Earnhardt  log  loader  in  operation. 


Peeling  bark  from  Hemlock  logs 
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Earnhardt  log  loader  in  cperaticn. 
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10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


9? 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


24 

37 
54 
i   74 

I   96 

t 

I 

'  122 

!  150 

t 

I 

181 

« 

216 
253 
294 
338 
384 
433 
486 
541 
600 
661 
726 
794 
864 
938 
1014 
1094 
1176 
1262 
1350 
1442 
1536 
1634 


r 


Logs  ea  log 


8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

i 

29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
"37 


26 

41 

59 

80 

104 

132 

163 

i 
196 

i 

234 

275 

318 

366 

416 

470 

526 

586 

650 

717 

786 

860 

936 

i 

1016 
1098 
1184 
1274 
1367 
1462 
1562 
1664 
1768 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

! 

15 

I 

1 
16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


28 
44 
63 
86 

112 
142 
175 
212 
252 
296 
343  I 
394  ^ 
448 
506 
567 
632 
700 
772 
847 
926 
1008 
1094 
1183 
1276 
1372 
1472 
1575 
1682 
1792 


1906 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


30 


8 


No.   Ft.  in 
Logs  ea.logi 


No.       Ft.  in 


4- 


38 


40 


RECAPITULATION 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


68 


92 


120 


152 


188 


226 


270 


317 


367 


421 


480 


542 


607 


677 


!"•    % 


827 


907 


992 


1080 


1172 


1267 


1366 
1470 


1577 


1687 


1802 


1920 


2042 


=«: 


•  ■■ — 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


Logs  lea.  log 


32 

50 
72 
98 

128  J 

162 

200 

242 

t 

288 
I 

338 

i 

392 

i 

450 

I 
512 

I 
578 

648 

722 

800 

882 

968 

1058 

1152 

1250 

1352 


1458 


1568 


1682 


1800 


1922 


2048 


2178 


1 


8 

9 

10 

'  11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


-4 


•  ^^•ii;;,.^-->^-  i!Ss^ii;g^-- 


34 
53 

77 

104 

136 
172 
212 
257 
306 

359 

t 

416  _ 

478  i 

J 
i 

544 

614 

688 

767 

850 

937 

1028 

1124 

1224 

1328 

1436 

1549 

1666 

1787 

1912 

2042 

2176 

2314 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
!  32 

i 

33 
34 

i! 

35 

H 
36 

37 


36 

56 

81 

110 

144 

182 

225 

272 

324 

380 

441 

506 

576 

650 

729 

812 

900 

992 

1089 

1190 

1296 

1406 

1521 

1640 

1764 

1892 

2025 

2162 

2304 

2450 


8 


f 

1 

1 

t 

Dia.  ,^°-   ^'^•/"  Total 
Logs  ea.  log  "^^^^ 


Pieces 


^— T 


10 


i     t 


11 


i"i 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


30 


31 


32 


59 


85 


116 
152 


192 


237 


287 


342 


401 


465 


534 


608 


686 


769 


857 


I 

• 

^ 

24 

!  950  i 

1 

1         i 

25 

1047  i 

1 

i 
1 

26 

1149 

1     » 

' 

27 

1256 

28 

1 

1368 

• 

i 

1 

{ 

29 

1484 

j 

1            ■*  r*  r\r^        i 

33  1 

;      j 

34 

3S, 

t 

i 

1606 


1731 


1862 


1997 


2137 


2282 


36 

2432  ! 

! 

,37 

2586 

! 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


40 
62 

90 
122 

160 

202 

250 

302 

360 

422 

490 

562 

640 

722 

810 

903 

1000 

1102 

1210 

1322 

1440 

1562 

1690 

1822 

1960 

2102 

2250 

2402 

2560 

2722 


Length 


\      t 


I   ! 


I    I 


1 

! 

1 

! 

t 

« 

\  \  * 


6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 


1 

1 

Feet 


I    I 


1      I 


i   I 


36 


38 


-I- 


t 


ITAL    Dia.     ^^„^    ^^*/«    Total 
lyOgs    ea.log 


Dia. 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

i 

*  15 
16 

f 

k 

'  17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

ft  f 

25 

26 

15  I 

27 


1 


28 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37! 


32 

50 

72 

98 

128 

162 


I 


i   i 

'  200 
242 

288 

338 

1  392 

450 

512 

578 

648' 

29 

1 

* 

30 

1 

!     t 

31 

;   ! 

i 

722 

800 

882 

968 

1058 

1152 

1250 

1352 

1458 

1568 

1682 

1800 

i 

;1922 

I 
'2048 


I 


t 


2178 


No.       Fl.  in 

3g8     i 


"^~  ;       Total  "  Dia      ,N°-      "^^^    Total  ''  Dia.  '  ^'''     ^^*/J'    Total 

Logs   ea.  log    *  "^  ^^    .  Logs    ea.  log  Logs    ea.  log 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


■  21 

»• 

'  22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 

1- 

II 

29 

t, 

30 

»• 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


34 

53 

77 

104 

136 
172 
212 
257 
306 
359 
416 
478 
544 
614 
688 
767 
850 
937 
1028 
1124 
1224 
1328 
1436 
1549 
1666 
1787 
1912 
2042 
2176 
2314 


•ir 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


I 


544 

"  20 

614 

688 

« 

21 

22 

767 

[23 

.    !  850 

24 

!  937 

I 

25 

It 

I 

26 
I 

27 
I 

28 

29 
30 
31 

i  32 
33 
34 
35 

I  36 
37 


1521 
1640 
1764 
1892 
2025 
2162 
2304 
2450 


i) 


30 
31 

32  ! 
33 

34  ' 

35  ! 

36 

37 


1606 
1731 
1862 
1997 
2137 
2282 
2432 
2586 


4- 


40 


RECAPITULATION 


"**•  i  Logs    ea.  log  ^ot^'' 


'I 


35 
36 
37 


29 

II 
30 

I. 
31 

II 
32 

34    1 


T 


40 


i  ^2 

90  . 
'   122 

160 
202 
250 
302 
360 

r 

:  422 

♦ 

:  490 
'  562 

i 

[  640 
*  722 

810 

903 


1000 


1102 
1210 
1322 
1440 
1562 
1690 
1822 
1960 
2102 
2250 
2402 

2560 
2722 


Pieces 


»i   I  ■ 


i     I 


I      !      • 


,t      t 


I      I      I 


I  I 


i    i    I 


i    i    i 


I      I     i 


I    I 


t     I 


Length 


T 


\       I 


t      * 


6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 
34 
36 
38 
40 


*      >     -f 


■Ir   ■       It 


1 

Feet 


I   i 


I       I 


}       t 


>  I  ■■<■   .  I  ■    -t  I    L  I  1 


I  I 


I  I  I         I 


V 


57_6.21.12 


Kind  of  Timber 


JEn 


tcrcd. 


Number 


DOYLE    RULE. 


REPORT  OF  LOGS  SCALED 

FOR 


Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Company 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


Marked  with  Iron  No.. 


On  Warrant  No. 


Jobber 


Jobber's  Contract  Date 


^ogs  Sold  to. 

Contract  Date — Sale  of  Logs 


RemarKs:. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  are  the  original  figures. 


.Scaler« 


Date  of  Scale 


REDUCTION 


CHANGE 


10X 


TO 


14  X 


Oia.  ,^°   *** ;"  Total 
Logs  ta.  it;K 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


t   *'"•   I.og« 

I    I 


24 

'•'•*"  Total  Uiu.  ^"^^ 

VR.   loi£  Log* 

i* 


22 
34 
50 

67 

I 

88 
I  111 
137 
166 
!  196 
232 
269 
309 
352 
397 
445 
496 
550 
606 
06S 
727 
792 
859 
930 
1002 
1078 
1156 
1237 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

" 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


35 

t 
1321 

35 

1442 

36 
37 

a—. 

1408 
1497 

1 

1 

36 
37 

1536 
1634 

67-6-21-12 

Kind  of  Timber 

JEntcrcd Number 

DOYLE    RULE. 

REPORT  OF  LOGS  SCALED 

FOR 


Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Company 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 


Marked  with  Iron  No.. 


On  Warrant  No 

Jobber  

Jobber's  Contract  Date 

^ogs  Sold  to. 

Contract  Date — Sale  of  Logfs 
RemarKs: 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  are  the  original  figures. 


..Scaler. 


Date  of  Scale. 


I 


i 

1 

■ 

L?^ 


•< 


Form  213-B. 


Central    Pennsylvania   Lumber   Company 


^ 


PERSONAL    PROPERTY    INVENTORY 


O 


Tram  Road 


Date 


SUMMARY 


ACCOUNT 


AMOUNT 


Maintenance  of  Way-Tools,  etc. 
Maintenance  of  Equipment 

Repairs  Locomotives 

Repairs  Cars 
Conducting  Transportation 

Fuel  for  Locomotives 

Supplies 

Loading  Logs 


.    ) 


k    > 


Form  ^1.  779 


.Pa, 


Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Co., 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH 


Account 


Dr. 


Received -^97 from  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Co. 

..  Dollars 


in  full  as  aboue  stated. 


Form  182.    1104. 


Central  Pennsyfvania  Lumber  Co< 


^/    id 


ECHANICAL    DEPARTMENT 


Galeton,  Pa 191 


Name. 


Occupation 


Total  Time Hours 


Distribution 


Hours. 


Note. — This  report  must  be  correctly  filled  out  each  evening  and 
returned  to  the  office.  No  time  will  be  allowed  employees  that  is  not 
checked  by  this  report. 


r  -* 


Approved 


Foreman. 


Why  were  they  not  Loaded  7 

Did  You  Load  at  Landings,  or  Pick-up? 
Lost  Time  and  Cause 


Remarks : 


I  HCMCBY  CEfVriFY  THI  ABOVE  REPORT  TO  BE   CORREOT 


Additional  Information,  if  Necessary,  ) 
•an  be  written  on  back  of  this  sheet  j 


Loader  Enqinbcr. 


I    Ifil 


\ 


1 


F*rm  198.    936. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Co.     »**     oqc^ 


LOADER  ENGINEER'S  DAILY  REPORT 


Loader  No. 


Engineer  No. 


19! 


.     _ _      District 

TIME  REPORT 

DISTRIBUTION 

NAME 

OCCUPATION 

HOURS 

Mrs.  Loading 
HEMLOCK 

Hrs.  Loading 
HARDWOOD 

Loader 
ErHikieer 

Tong  Hooker 



Tong  Hooker 

REPORT   OF   WORK    DONE 


No.  of 
Cars 

Placed 


Number  of  Cars  Loaded 

HARDWOOD 


HEMLOCK 


No.  Cart 


No.  Logs 


No.  Cart 


No.  Logt 


Log  Marks 


HEMLOCK 


HARDWOOD 


Time  Placed  for  Loading 
Time  Finished  Loading  „ 


Number  Empty  Cars  Left  in  Woods 
Why  were  they  not  Loaded  7 


Did  You  Load  at  Landings,  or  Pick-up? 
Lost  Time  and  Cause 


Remarks : 


I  HCRKBY  CKWriFY  TMt  ABOVE  RCPOKT  TO  BE  CORRCOT 


ADomoNAL  Information,  if  Necessary,  1 
•AM  BE  WRrrrtN  on  back  of  this  sheet  j 


LOADER   ENGINEER. 


FOMM  200.     926. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber   Company      ^^      3152 


c 


DAILY    REPORT 


Engine  No. 


Loader  No.. 


District 


Date 


191 


NUMBER    OF    EMPTY    CARS     PLACED 


CHEMICAL  WOOD 


PULP  WOOD 


PIT  POSTS 


Leaving  Time 


Arriving  Time. 


^ 

NUMBER    OF    LOADED     CARS     DELIVERED 

1           POINT  OF    DELIVERY 

HEMLOCK 
LOGS 

HARDWOOD           1 
LOGS 

HEMLOCK 
BARK 

chemical 

WOOD 

PULP 
WOOD 

T — ' ~— _« 

MISCELLANEOUS 

-  -         -  - 

\ 

1 

— 

- 

• 

^-0 

■ 

€ 

REPORT    OF   TIME 

DISTRIBUTION 

NAME 

Occupa- 
tion 

No. 

Hours 

Hemlock 
Logs 

Hardwood 
Logs 

BARK 

• 

Chemical 
Wood 

Pulp 
Wood 

Supplies 

Wreckino 

K.  rf. 

'  Construc- 
tion 

R.    R. 

Maintenance 

Repairs 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Brakeman 

Brakeman 

--. 







— 



Conductor 

CARS  SHOPPED 
(Give  Car  No.  and  Nature  of  Repair 

) 



REPOI 

Rl  OF  DETENTION 

REPORT  OF  ACCIDENTS 

. . 



._.  '      ~ ;      1 

__- — 



^ 

REMARKS' 

i 

1    HEREBY   CERTIFY  THE   ABOVE   REPORT  TO  BE   CORRECT. 

• 

APPROVED TRAINMASTER 


ENGINEER 


No. 


FORM   78.    9.U 


Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Company 


O 


To    CENTRAL    PENNSYLVANIA    LUMBER    CO., 

WILLIAMSPORT,    PA. 

Gentlemen  : 

Herewith  I  enclose  you  the  following  Bills  for  Payment  : 


191 


DATE 


c 


CASH 
DISCOUNT 


FREIGHT 


NET 
AMOUNT 


!;     \ 


ill 


+ 


t 


REMARKS: 


Supt. 


Use  this  blank  in  sending  in  all  Invoices  for  Payment.     It  is  not  necessary  to  show  amount  of  freight  unless  it  is  to  be  d.H..-.— 
J»9>"  Retain  press  copy  of  this  at  rnill. 


r4Mn 


FORM  rn 


Centrat.  Peivivsvlx  ania  I^umber  Companv. 


vVersonal  Property  Inventory  at 


191 


QUANTITY 


DESCRIPTION 


RATE 


AMOUNT 


o 


c 


jf  tm"- 


•  66.      1 006. 


o 


1 


Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Company 


LONG    LOG    STATEMENT, 


Ml 


191 


Lofrs  on   Hand  Available  for  Immediate  Sawing 


UeNOTTH 

22  ft. 

24  ' 

26  " 
28 

30  " 

32  •' 

34  ' 

36  • 

38  • 

40  " 
42 

44  •' 

46  " 


NO.  OF  LOGS 


Orders  on  Hand  Calling  for  Stock  to  be  Cut  from  Logs  sliown  in  Opposite  Column 


L-ENOXM 

22  ft. 

24 

26 

28 

30 

32 

34 

36 

38 

40 

42 

44 
46 


FEET  OF  LUMBER 


NoTK. — This  Report  must  be  made  out  on  the  1st  and   15th  of  each  month  and  forwarded    to    the    (leneral 
Drtice  at  Williamsport,   Pa.,  retaininj^j  a  copy  for  your  information. 


t 


Sui>crintendent. 


...^    ...■.i..J!^:.lSL 


lEET  No.  2 


No.  2  STOCK  &  SHORT  LENGTHS 


CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Inventory  of  Hemlock  Lumber  Piled  on  Yard  at 


-! 


Mill 


No.  2 


«s 


2x3 

2x4 

2x6 

2x8 

2x10 

2x12 

2x4  SiZ. 

2x6" 


10    FOOT 


Total 


1x4 

1x6 

1x8 

1x10 

1x12 

1x6  to  12 1 

1x4 

S.S 

1x6 

1  ( 

( ( 


<( 


1x8 
1x10 
1x12 
Ix6t0l2 ' 

lx4D.&H 

1x6 

1x8 

mi. 


( ( 


<( 


Total 


Pieces 


1x6  111 


1x8 


t  ( 


1x10  " 
1x12* 


Ft.  im 
Each  pc. 


TOTAU 


5 

6^ 
10 
13>^ 
16?4 
20 

6?^' 
10 


3y3 

5 
10 


3>^ 
5 

8)4 
10 


3H 
5 


12  FOOT 


Pieces 


WTIL  CULIS  ROUGH 


Ft.  in 
Each  pc. 


6 
8 

12 
16 
20 
24 
8 
12 


4 
__6 

8 
10 
12 


4 

6 

8 

10 

12 


4 
6 
8 


Total 


I, 


imm 


14   FOOT 


T 


Pieces    u„'c.      Total 


i»»»» 


MILL  CULLS  SURFACED 


i— 


7_ 

14  _ 

18?^  1  . 
23^ 
28 
9}6 
14 


I 


4^3 

7 
9)4 

14 


7 

9}i 

n'/3 , 

14 


t 


4;^ 

7 

9)4 


BURNING  BOARDS 


BB 


16    FOOT 


Pieces  t  each  pc. 


Kilaa 


8 

16 

2V/i 
26?4 
32 

10?^3 

16 


Total 


•K 


191 


18    FOOT 


Pieces     e«ckpc. 


5y3 

8 

10^3 
13)/3 

16 


8 

10?^ 
13'/^ 
16 


5)4 
8 
10?^ 


i*i-"»- 


mmt^ 


ROOFING  BOARDS 


9 
12 
18 
24 
30 
.36 
12 
18 


6 

9 

12 

15 

18 


6 

9 

12 

15 

18 


6 
9 

12 


LATH 


Total 


'.T-'"!*^ 


Pieces 


20   FOOT 


i 


Ft.  in 
Each  Pc 


Total 


10 

13>^l 

20 

26^3. 

33^' 

40 

13'/^ 

20 


6'A 
10 

13^ 

16?/3 

20 


t 


t 


GA 
10 
13?^ 

20 

I 

I 

6?^; 

10 
13 '4 

t 

t 

I 

1 


22    FOOT 


Pieces 


T 


Ft.  in 
Each  Pc. 


11 

14^3 

22 

29>i 
36^3 
44 

uy3 

22 


Total 


I     » 


24    FOOT 


Pieces 


i... 


Ft.  in 
Each  Pc. 


12 
16 
24 
32 
40 
48 
16 
24 


Total 


* 


26   FOOT 


T 


Pieces 


H,l  I  I  ■  Mil  J 


»     •«». 


FT.  IN 
EACN  PC. 


13 

17K' 
26 

34?4 
43^3 
52 

17^3 

26 


Sizes 


SHORT    LENGTHS    &    MISCELLANEOUS 

isT.:      PIECES  I        Feet  Sizes 


I 


L«T. 


PIECES 
I 


PICKETS  k  SLATS 


'     I 


Total 


SIZES 


T 


..  .4 


FEET 


I       t 


I      J 


2x3 
2x4 
2x6 

2x8 
2x10 
2x12 
2x4  Su. 
2x6" 


.^'gf^^.iVvH 


-O 


2x4  III. 

! 

eys 

8 

9'A 

10/3 

12 

13.><i 

14 

/3 

1 

; 

1€ 

ft 

> 

17 /i 

1 

2x4  SiZ. 

2x6" 

i 
t 

I 
li 

1 

! 
j 

i 

10 

12 

14 

16 

* 

18 

20 

22 

• 

24 

i 
i 

-* 

26 

2x6" 

1 

.- 

. 

- 

■ 

■ 

I 

ft. 

. . .  .- 

• 

■ 

1 

> 

-    ~r 

j 

! 
! 

I 

■ 

Total 

* 

— 

t 

■ 
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The  Emporiioin  Lumber  Company  is  located  at  Keating  Sum- 
mit, Pennsylvania,  with  sales  offices  in  Buffalo,  Boston,  and 
New  York.   The  Company's  mills  are  located  at  Keating  Summit, 
Austin  and  Galoton,  all  "being  in  Pennsylvania.   And  their 
lumber  tracts  are  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  the  White  L!ountains 
and  in  Canada. 

The  mills  at  present  are  cutting  chiefly  hardwoods. 
Hemlock  and  White  Pine. 

The  Company  started  in  1887  as  a  corporation,  llore 
stock  was  issued  in  1892  and  from  that  time  until  the  present 
the  Company  has  grown  rapidly  until  it  nov;  holds  a  prominent 
place  among  the  large  lumber  concerns  of  the  East. 

The  officers  of  this  corporation  are  l.\7*  L.  Sykes, 
.President;  W.  3.  VJalker,  Vice-Prosidentj  o.  Wm.  Caflisch, 
General  Superinfiendant ;  4.  W.  F.  Turner,  Secretary  and  Treasur- 
er.  At  present  the  Company  is  rated  at  over  .^.750,000. 

The  mills  are  slLuuLud  in  the  White  Pino  region  of 
Nev/  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  mill  at  Keating  Sumrit, 
with  v/hich  this  report  deals,  cuts  chiefly  hardwoods  at  the 

present  time . 

The  lumbering  operations  in  this  section  are  carried 

on  in  a  mountainous  region,  where  the  country  is  rough,  but 
the  hills  do  not  reach  any  great  elevations. 

The  tracts  of  timber  in  this  region  are  nearly  all  own- 
ed by  large  corporations,  owner  being  P.  L.  C  and  Goodyear, 
but  some  timber  is  still  oi'med  in  small  tracts,  mainly  by 
farmers,  in  the  forms  of  woodlots*   Those  small  owners  as  a 
rule  cut  their  timbei*  and  sell  it  to  the  companies  for  manu- 
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facturing. 
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The  particular  tract  of  the  Emporlujii  Luiaber  Company ^s 
holdings  that  w^s  visited  and  studied,  is  situated  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Potter  Coun.ty,  close  to  the  Clinton 
County  lino,  and  comprises  about  fifty  square  miles.  The  land 
is  a  worn  down  region  and  the  topography  is  that  of  succosBive 
hills  and  V  shaped  valleys.   The  slopes  are  all  of  nearly 
uniform  grade j  some  as  stoop  as  50  degrees  or  more.  Beech  and 
maple  are  the  principle  hardwood  species  with  some  cherry, 
"birch  and  an  occasional  basswood  and  tulip  poplai*. 

The  tract  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Liill  and  is 
reached  by  taking  the  Buffalo  and  Susquelianna  Railroad  out 
of  Keating  GumLiit  to  a  point  called  Jamison.   Prom  hero  it 
is  a  three  mile  walk  over  some  very  mountainous  country  to 
the  camp. 

In  describing  the  lumbering  methcd  Ubod  it  would  bp 
quite  in  keeping  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  men,  together 
with  their  surrouiidings ,  who  do  the  work  in  the  woods. 

The  camp  consisted  of  one  large  buijding  where  the  men 
ate  and  slept  and  loafed  when  not  v:orking,  a  barn  capable  of 
holding  eight  horses,  a  blacksmith-shop,  a  saw-filing  room  and 
a  cottage  for  the  blacksmith  and  his  wife.   Such  a  camp  will 
accom&date  thirty  men  and  could  be  probably  put  up  in  order  to 


S 


et  out  not  leso  than  4  to  5,000,000  board  feet  of  luabor. 


It  took  six  men  Vvo  v/eoks  to  erect  those  buildings  and  22,<lC>7 
fe^t  B.I'I.  of  lumber  were  used,  costing  v3ol# 

The  lodge  for  the  men  was  72  feet  long  and  20  foot  wide. 
The  upper  story  was  open  the  entire  length,  and  although  a 
three  sided  loft  formed  a  good  sleeping  room.   There  were 
two  rows  of  beds  the  v:holo  length  with  the  dsle  open  in  the 
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center  and  they  were  comfortable  indeed.   The  lower  floor  was 

divided  into  a  lobjsr  twenty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  v/ido, 

an  office  ten  by  twenty-five,  and  a  dining  room  back  of  the  lobJ)y 

and  along  aide  of  the  office,  ten  feet  wide  and  for'cy  feet  long. 

The  l:itchen  was  in  the  roar.   The  whole  structure  v/as  of  rough 

hemlock  boards  and  luxury  of  any  kind  waG  noticeably  absent. 

In  the  lobj^y  a  narrow  board  ran  around  two  sides,  takinn;  the 

place  of  chairs.   In  the  office,  sundry  articles,  such  as 

rubbers,  tobacco,  underwear,  heel  plates,  trousers  and  some 

articles  for  harness  (for  teamsters)  were  kept  for  sale  at 

a  price  about  the  same  as  outside.  Stock  on  hand  was  worth  about 


^300. 


The  men  themselves  were  characterized  principally  by 


their  independent  nature  and  conservative  attitude  to  strangers. 
Generally  speaking  the  American  lumberman  is  the  most  independ- 
ent workman  in  the  country,  and  he  may  well  feel  tbis  way  too, 
for  if  he  has  a  good  pair  of  shoes  he  can  always  be  sure  of 
a  bed  and  meals.   Although  conservative  he  is  civil  and  ready 
and  willing  to  answer  any  question  that  is  sensible  and  fam- 
iliar.  Among  themselves  they  are  generally  quite  undemonst- 
rative and  in  good  working  weather  in  bed  at  or  before  nine 
o'clock  at  night. 

The  food  at  such  a  cai^ip  is  parti cular/ly  good.   For 
breakfast  they  serve  pan-cakes,  potatoes,  moat  (pork  or  bcaf), 
gravy,  coffee,  cookies,  bread  and  butter,  etc.   Dinr^er  con- 
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istod  of  meat  (pork  or  beef)  potatoes,  pie,  tea  coffee,  etc 


At  supper  tea,  coffee,  cold  moat,  vmrmed  up  potatoes,  milk 
or  meat  gravy,  pickles  and  cake  formed  the  faro.   Taken 
alto-other  it  is  the  kind  of  food  that  demrxids  a  good  hard 
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days  worlc  to  noecl  it.  To  feed  these  men  tliis  food  cost  v«SO 
per  man  per  day . 

The  woods  viorlt   consisted  of  outLlng  the  trees  by  a  sav/  - 
two  men  to  a  crew,  hauling  to  the  skidway  of*  log  pile  "by  means 
of  horses,  and  from  here  loading  hy  means  of  a  steam-loader 
on  the  cars,  which  convey  the  logs  to  the  mill. 

In  this  particular  tr:  ct  of  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company 
a  bad  fire  had  burned  over  a  largo  portion  of  the  area  no 
later  than  last  fall.  When  burned  beech  decays  much  faster 
tlian   maple  and  so  it  was  this  species  that  was  being  cut 
principally.   The  trees  would  cut  two  and  a  half  to  throe 
sixteen  foot  logs  and  would  average  fourteen  inahes  D.E.H. 
The  log  run  of  beech  or  the  average  was  abrut  IS  sixteen  foot 
logs  to  the  thousand  board  feet.   The  area  vras  more  or  less 
open  30  lumbering  was  rather  a  simple  operation. 

The  tree  was  notched  just  below  the  point  where  it 


was 


to  be  sawed  on  the  side  in  which  direction  iu  was  destined 


to  fall.  To  fall  such  a  tree  was  but  the  vrork  of  two  to  four 
minutes.   When  on  the  ground  the  sawyers  measured  off  and 
cut  the  tree  up  into  sixteen  foot  lengths  wherever  practicable. 
x\s  far  a:.-  was  necessary  they  removed  those  branches  that 
would  tend  to  render  sawing  difficult.   As  soon  as  the  tree 
was  sawed  and  cut  up  the  sawers  left  to  begin  work  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  upon  another  tree.   How  the  swamping  and  skidding 
crew  come  on  and  start  to  work-   The  swamping  crew  was  of  a 
variable  number  of  men,  anywhere  from  none  to  five,  dopendin 
on  the  extras  in  camp.   Their  duty  was  to  remove  all  limbs, 
nose  the  logs  and  cut  a  rough  opening, if  necessary,  through 
he  bushes,  to  the  r;iain  skid-road.  The  skidding  crew  then 
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hauled  the  logs  J;o  the  skidways .   This  crev/  oonaisted  of  two 
mon-a  driver  and  a  n;rab-driver  and  one  or  two  horses  •  Where 
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there  waa  a  log  slide  or  pole  ohute  one  horso  only  ^ras  needed, 
Y/here  the  logs  were  skidded  over  rough  grovuid  two  horses  were 

necessary. 

The  skidway  was  nothing  more  than  the  logs  themselves 
throvm  over  the  bank  anyvmy  down  to  the  railroad.   As  was  said 
loading  was  done  "by  means  of  a  Barnhart  steam  loader.   A  crew 
here  consisted  of  tv/o  hookers,  a  fireman  and  engineer.  A  crew 
of  this  kind  can  load  generally  twelve  oars  holding  4000 
board  feet.  The  loader  consiste  of  a  crane  on  a  turntable 
base  with  a  steel  cable  to  which  at  the  end  a  pair  of  tongs 
is  attached.  The  one  hooker  attaches  these  tongs  to  the  ap- 
proximate Liiddle  of  the  log  to  be  loaded,  gives  a  signal  to 
tighten  and  at  the  same  time  gets  out  of  the  vmy  with  a  quick 
jump,  and  up  goes  the  log  whirling  and  dangling  like  a  hugft 
Jack-straw.  The  crane  moves  around  till  it  is  directly  over 
the  car  and  then  upon  this  the  log  is  lowered  where  it  is 
forced  Into  place  by  the  other  hooker.  Uhon  a  car  is  loaded 
the  loadefi  is  run  back  over  a  light  track  laid  on  the  cars 
themselves  to  next  par  and  the  car  upon  which  the  loader  was 
standing  is  then  loaded. In  this  way  the  whole  train  is  leaded. 

The  costs  of  the  various  operations  described  in  the 
preceeding  pages  are  as  follows:   To  cut  the  logs  costs  about 
50/  per  1000  board  feot.   One  crew  of  two  men  can  cut  6  -  7000 
foot  per  day.  The  man  were  paid  by  the  company  ;;;.1.75  per  day 
per  man.   Swamping  cost  about  15/  per  1000  feet.  Skidding  is 
carried  on  for  a  distance  of  one  fourth  to  one  mile.  The  horses 
used  are  worth  "^600.  to^VOO .  per  pair  and  weigh  about  1700 
pounds.  One  hoBse  is  fed  for  50/  a  day . 
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One  nan  is  kept  busy  filing  sav/s  and  can  sharpen  oeven 
or  eight  in  a  day.  Ilis  toola  which  consisL  of  files  and  a 
saw-set  are  worth  about  O^^OO 

In  the  blacksmith-shop  iron  is  kept  for  shoes  and  making 
log  grabs •   The  stock,  together  with  the  forge,  anvil  and 
tools  is  worth  about  $50.  to  f?v75#   The  saws  used  are  worth 
§3«75  and  axes  cost  5l«55. 

The  toteiL  road  from  Jamison  to  camp  was  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  C;:200.  for  three  miles.   A  three  pole  skid  is  used 
in  some  portions  of  the  tract  and  this  was  built  at  a  cost  of 

$1«00  per  rod. 

In  working  with'  the  steam  loader  the  cost  of  loading  is 
.^;i*00  per  1000  board  feet.  50,000  board  feet  can  be  loaded  in 
a  day.   As  a  car  holds  about  4000  board  feet  and  twelve  cars 
comprise  a  train,  a  train  a  day  is  the  usual  amount  hauled 

from  one  loader. 

There  were  fifteen  miles  of  main  line  railroad  and 
twenty  miles  of  branch  line  or  thirty-five  in  all.  The  rails 
were  60  and  40  pounds  weight  respectively.   Ties  were  made 
chiefly  of  beech  and  maple  and  cost  10<f.   to  20/  apiece.  Scaling 
cost  5/  per  1000  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
feet  could  be  scaled  a  day. 


The  work  in  the  woods  is  let  to  a  man  who  is  called  a 
jobber  and  he  and  not  the  company  furnishes  the  woods 
equipment.   This  Company  had  tliree  such  camps  as  the  one  de- 
scribed, all  cutting  hardwood.   In  addition  several  hemlock 
operations  were  in  progress  and  logs  were  hauled  as  many  as 
eighty  or  ninety  miles  to  the  mill  where  they  were  cut  up  into 
lumber.  As  will  be  seen  the  operation  is  a  very  simple  one, and 
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oan  "bo  obsGrved  almost  anywhere  that  lumbering  Is  boing  car- 
ried on  in  l!ew  York  or  Pennsylvania. 

The  manufacturing  operation  in  question  is  located  at 
Keating  Summit,  Pennsylvania,  a  town  having  a  population  of 
about  200  people,  a  large  niomber  of  these  being,  employes  of 

the  Company. 

The  town  is  spread  out  along  a  valley  in  the  mountains 
and  is/^a  good  location,  having  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad. 

The  Co^  pany  has  built  most  of  the  houses  in  the  tovm 
and  rents  them  to  the  employees. 

The  Company  belongs  to  the  Lumber  Dealers  Association 
and  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Association.  The  manufacturing;  plant, 
including  mill-pond  and  storage  yards,  covers  about  fifteen 
acres  and  is  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tovm. 

The  Mill  Pond. 

The  L'ill  Pond  covers  about  one  and  three  quarter  acres 
of  land  and  ranges  in  depth  from  about  three  to  eight  feet. 
The  pond  is  supplied  from  springs  a  short  distance  above  the 
operation  and  has  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  without  danger 
of  sudden  flooding.   In  winter  the  pond  is  kept  from  freezing 
by  means  of  exhaust  steam  which  is  piped  from  the  boiler  rooms. 
The  pond  is  well  lighted  by  moans  of  electric  arc  IcJiips,  for 
use  ^Then  the  mill  Is  x-unning  both  night  and  day.  The  electric- 
ity for  the  entire  plant  is  furnished  from  dynamos,  located  in 


the  engine  room. 


The  pond  is  equipped  with  a  system  of  boons,  the  main 
one  rtoning  the  whole  length  of  the  pond,  from  the  mill  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  ponfl.   Branch  booms  run  from  this  one  to 
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either  side.  The  booms  aro  constructed  by  fastening  two  logs 
side  by  side  and  covering  them  with  planks,  forsaing  a  walk. 
The  logs  are  handled  in  the  pond  by  means  of  pike  poles.  The 
smiken  logs  are  raised  by  means  oi  pike  poles  and  are  pulled 
down  to  the  Jack,  where  they  are  taken  into  the  mill. 

The  Mill. 

The  mill  is  modeled  after  the  Clark  model,  and  the 
original  cost  of  the  plant  was  §50,000. 

The  reasons  for  the  present  location  of  the  plant  are 
the  shipping  facilities,  principally,  which  it  has,  and  it 
is  easy  in  reach  of  all  the  woods  operations. 

The  logs  after  being  brought  to  the  log-jack,  by  the 
men  on  the  pond,  are  pulled  up  into  the  mill  by  means  of  the 
jack.  Here  they  are  scaled  by  one  man,  who  with  a  Hoylo  - 
Scirbun  scale  measures  the  smallest  diameter  and  records  the 

board  feet. 

The  log  is  next  put  on  the  carriage  by  means  of  the 
"nigger",  where  it  is  clamped.   The  carriage  is  about  tv:cnty- 
fivo  feet  long  and  is  run  by  steam.  Two  men  are  used  on  the 
carriage  to  run  it  and  to  clamp  the  logs.  One  man, the  "sawyer", 
stands  between  the  carriage  at  the  upper  end  of  the  jackj  he 
sets  the  saw.  The  saw  is  a  band-saw  of  a  largo  size,  having  a 
width  of  8"  or  10".  The  sawyer  makes  55$^  an  hour,  his  shifts 

being  eleven  hours  a  day. 

Another  man  is  employed  in  removing  the  boards  from  the 
carriage  and  starting  them  on  the  live  rollers,  turning  them 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  to  go  by  moans  of  a  lever. 

The  odger  and  trimmer  require  two  men  each  and  four 
are  used  in  sawing  slabs  and  piling  the  lumber  on  the  cars 
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which  p/i   carry  thorn  into  the  yard. 

One  man  saws  the  edgings  by  means  of  a  small  circular 
saw.   The  two  piling  the  lumber  on  cars  are  graders.   They 
mark  the  liomber  and  by  means  of  their  marks  the  yard-men 
know  whore  to  place  the  lumber.  Grading  is  also  done  in  the 
yards  before  the  liomber  is  shipped. 

The  filing  room  is  situated  directly  above  the  front 
part  of  the  mill.   There  is  one  man  who  is  employed  as  band- 
saw  filer.  He  makes  the  highest  wages  of  any  man  on  the  mill. 
The  saws  are  filed  by  means  of  emery  wheels  which  are  connect- 
ed by  machinery.   The  saws, when  in  continuous  use  are  changed 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  depending  on  the  amount  oC  dirt 
and  grit  on  the  logs.   Sometimes  a  point  of  a  grab  or  pike 
pole  is  sawed  in  two.  This  necessitates  the  removal  of  the 
saw.  The  filer  puts  in  new  teeth  when  it  is  necessary,  by 
means  of  rivets. 

The  wages  of  the  other  men  in  the  mill  vary  from  17/ 
to  23/  an  hour,  excepting  the  sawyer  who  gets  35/. 

Boiler  Room. 
The  boiler-room  is  situated  on  the  lower  floor  of  the 
mill  and  contains  four  boilers  and  two  engines.   One  lurgo 
engine  runs  the  saw, etc.  and  one  smaller  one  runs  the  dynamos 
which  supply  the  electricity  for  the  plant  and  the  houses 
owned  by  the  company.   This  room  is  also  equipped  with  a  steam 
pump  to  supply  water  and  furnish  pressure  in  the  fire  mains. 
The  boilers  are  fired  through  /X/)^  holes  in  the  fire  boxes, 
which  are  below  the  boilers.   Wood  is  used  for  fuel  almost 
entirely,  being  carried  from  the  log  by  means  of  a  chain.  Coal 
is  onlv  used  once  in  a  great  while.  One  man  is  employed  as 
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gineer  and  one  as  fireman,  who  has  a  boy  helper 


The  blacksmith-shop  employes  four  men.  The  total 


number  of  men  employed  in  the  mill  is  t-enty  one.   The  average 
number  of  board  foet  a  day  is  35,000  to  40,000.  The  annual 
out-put  of  all  the  mills  amounts  to  40,000,000  feet. 


It  costs  on  am  average  5^6.  per  M  to  manufacture  the 


l\ainber . 


The  yard  is  directly  behind  the  mill,  the  docks  on 
which  the  tracls  are  elevated  are  from  twenty  to  forty  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  yard  covers  in  all  almost  fifteen  acres. 


and 


the  first  pile  of  lumber  must  be  200  feet  from  the  mill 


in  order  to  abide  by  the  insurance  contract. 

There  are  two  lumber  sheds  in  the  yard,  one  400  feet 
long  and  one  600  feet  long.  One  dock  runs  through  each, 
lumber  being  piled  on  either  side.  The  sheds  are  open  at 
different  places  to  allow  circulation  of  air.  The  Buffalo 
&  Susquehanna  Railroad  tracks  run  the  full  length  of  the  docks, 
to  the  planning  mill.  The  track  of  the  railroad  runs  along 
the  gromid  and  the  lumber  is  loaded  from  the  docks. 

The  limber  is  transported  from  the  mill  to  the  yards, 
and  around  the  docks  by  means  of  small  cars  which  are  pushed 

by  hand. 

Some  of  the  Ivadber   remains  in  the  yard  as  long  as  ten 

to  twelve  years.  The  total  capacity  of  the  yard  is  8,000,000 

feet.  It  now  contains  - 

3,000,000  feet  of  pine. 
5,000,000  feet  of  liardwoods. 
In  all  there  are  fifteen  men  employed  in  the  yard, 
handling,  piling,  and  loading  lumber.  This  includes  a  fore- 
and  two  graders,  who  grade  and  mark  the  lumber  as  it  is 


man 
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Tlie  wages  of  the  men  In  the  yard  vary  from  17^  to  25(f 
an  hour,  dependinr:  on  the  work  they  are  doing* 

The  timber  is  piled  in  stacks,  varying  in  height  from 
ji   a  few  to  fifty  feet.   The  stacks  are  made  in  a  slant.  The 
docks  of  the  yard  are  all  connected  so  that  a  ear  of  lumber 
can  bo  run  from  one  dock  to  another  with  little  difficulty. 
The  docks  continue  to  the  planning  mill  where  the  end  of  the 
tracks  continue  into  the  mill. 


f 
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The  Planning  Mill. 

The  planning  mill  is  equipped  with  a  boiler  room,  con- 
taining two  boilers  and  one  engine.   In  the  front  of  the  mill 
are  situated  the  dry  kilns  where  the  most  valuable  wood  is 
seasoned.   The  mill  is  equipped  with  a  band  saw,  one  gang  saw, 
and  one  scroll  saw  which  is  used  for  fancy  work.  Ahole  is 
located  directly  behind  the  gang  saw.  All  refuse  is  throvm  in 
here  and  taken  to  the  boiler  room  by  means  of  an  endless  chain. 

A  planner  occupies  one  side  of  the  room,  where  the 
lumber  is  planned  on  one  or  both  sides. 

The  tracks  lead  through  the  planning  mill  out  to  a 
loading  platform,  where  the  manufactured  lumber  is  loaded  on 

the  cars . 

This  mill  turns  out  about  a  car-load  a  day,  the  products 

being  mostly  boxes  and  box  lumber,  and  car  doors  from  the 
pine  and  hardwood  is  sold  to  furniture  companies.  But  the 

chief  product  is  box  wood. 

The  principle  species  handled  are: 

Maple  for  flooring 


7^ 
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Birch  for  flooring 

Cherry  for  furniture,  etc. 

Chestnut  for  car  finishing  and  inside  finishing 


Pine  for  car  doors 


ThG  system  for  marking  in  the  planning  mill  for  \7hite 


pine  is: 


Uppers 
Selects  a 


I 


Pine  0 


IIo.I  cuts  o 


ITo.II   " 
No. Ill  •* 


*  k 


No.  I  dressing 


No. II 


« 


Ho.  I  Barn 


No. II 


It 


No. Ill  " 

ITo.  I  Hill 


No. II 


No.  I II 


t 


Shaky,  clear  B 

One  side  finish 

Box 

Mill  cull 

No.  4  Barn  4# 


The  grades  in  the  hardwoods  are: 


IP 


ITo  •  1 .  common 
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No.  2.  Gonmion 
No.  3«  common 
Stripes 
Shorts 
Birch 

1  Sap 


O   C! 


2   Sap 


1  & 


Red 


1  Comnon  Red 
Cherry 


Fine  Common 


Maple 
vmite  1  P  2 
YJhite  oommon 
Quartered  IP  2 
giuartered  Common 

Oak 
Quartered 

Chestnut 
Pin  holed  grade 


The  prices  of  wood  in  the  plani.in^  mill  vary.  Here  are 


a  few; 


Planning  mill  wood  §•75  per  cord 

.50   ^     •* 
ft     w 


12"  slat  wood 


16 


18 


n   w 


.60 
.70   " 

.80   " 


_i 
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Bolter  wood  throvm  in  wagon  box  v«50  per  load  for  a 
train*   ^#35  for  one  horse  load,  if  piled  in  box  must  be 
measured  at  O-^O  per  oord.   All  the  refuse  is  burned  along 
with  that,  which  goes  through  the  hog. 

On  an  average  it  costs  :J4.  to  get  the  logs  to  the  rail- 
road.  This  includes  cutting,  skidding,  handling,  and  it  costs 
92#  to  get  them  to  the  mill,  and  ^6«  to  manufacture  them,  so 
on  an  average  the  entire  cost  is  i^daOO  pet   M. 

They  pay  the  farmers, who  bring  them  logs  to  the  mill, 
with  their  own  teams :- 

$8.  to  vlO  P©3^  M  for  beech 


JlO.  to  ,U5* 


^'i  ^         w 


i^plO  •  to  «ji^lu  • 


ft   ft 


w 


birch 


maple 


It  costs  $7 #50  a  car  to  deliver  the  logs  to  the  mill, 
each  car  containing  from  1000  to  5000  E.F. 

The  principle  regions  for  the  shipping  of  the  manu- 
factured lumber  divide  themselves  into  three  districts.  They 


are: 


Now  York  District 


Buffalo 
Boston 


It  costs  52.60  per  ton  to  the  New  York  district^  and 
to  the  Buffalo  district  .^2 #10,  and  to  Boston  03«-O  per  ton.  Or 
in  terms  of  cost  per  M  it  is  equal  to: 

New  York  -  §5 #20  per  M 


Buffalo 


-  §4t20  ^       " 


Boston    -  ;||;6.00 


ft   fi 


Taken  as  an  average  1000  board  feet  weigh  two  ton. 


» 
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In  order  to  get  insurance  the  yards  must  be  at  least 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  mill.   The  amount  paid  for  insurance 
each  year  varies  between  .'JlGOOO .  and  ;I|;13000 .   The  old  rate  in 
the  mill  was  4l/2J^  ,  on  the  lumber  yard  1  l/2fo,    and  in  the 
planning  mill  2  l/2fo. 

The  Manderville  Insuraface  Company  of  Olean  has  one 
third  of  the  total  insurance,  while  the  other  two  thirds  are 
in  the  liands  of  Lumbering  Insurance  Companies. 

The  total  pay  roll  is  $5000.  per  month. 

The  report  is  concluded  by  some  pictures.  The  diagrams 
start  at  the  pond  and  go  through  to  the  planning  mill. 
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NOTICE.— The  place  where  logs  are  sealed  must  be  stated. 


J^umber. 


REPORT  OF  LOGS  SCALED  FOR 

JOBBERS   UNION 


At. 


Mill,  Marked  with  Iron  J^o. 


These  Logs  Scaled  in  Mill  at. 


Dated 


190. 


'®^The  Contract  provides  that  logs  shall  be  measured  by  the  rule 
known  as  the  Doyle  Log  Rule,  full  allowance  to  be  made  in  making 
such  measurement  to  make  said  logs  straight  and  sound  in  all  in- 
stances. 

Have   you    made   proper  allowance  for  crooked   or  defective 
logs  ? 


Are  they  well  cut  as  to  lengths? 


Are  they  well  butted  off  and  straight?. 


Is  the  timber  peeled  and  sound  ?. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  within  are  the  original  figures. 

Scaler. 


Approved,  credit  at. 


price. 


Examined 
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26 
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. 

1 

— 

• 

' 

■=li 


8. 


_8_ 

Ft.  in 
each 
log. 


8 


12 


18 


Total. 


25 


32 


40 


50 


61 


72 


84 


98 
113 
128 
144 
162 
181 


200 


220 
242 


265 


288 


312 
338 


365 


392 


420 


450 


Dia 


No. 
Logs. 


8 


9 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 


15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


34 


10 

Ft.  lu 
each 
log. 


10 


15 


*  *  *  *  *  t  *  . 


23 


30 
40 


51 


62 


76 


90 


105 


123 


140 


160 


181 


202 


226 


250 


275 


303 


330 


360 
391 


422 


456 
490 


525 


563 


Total. 


12 


8 


9 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


34 


Ft.  iu 

each 

log. 


12 


19 


Total. 


27 


36 


48 


60] 


75 


90 


108 


126 


147 


168 


192 


216 


243 


270 


300 


330 


363 


396 
432 


468 


507 
546 


588 


630 


675 


Dia 


8 


9 


No. 
Logs. 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 


17 

18 


19 


20 
21 


22 


23 
24 
25 
26 


27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


13_ 

Ft.  in 

each 

log. 


13 


20 


29 


39 


52 


65 


81 


98 
117 
137 
159 
182 


208 


234 


263 


293 


325 


358 


393 
429 
468 
507 


549 


592 


.637 
683 


731 


Total. 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


10 


11 
12 
13 
li 
15 
16 
i7 

18 
19 

20 

21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


14 

Ft.  in 

each 

log. 


14 


22 


31 


43 


56 


(0 


87 
105 
126 
147 
171 
%96 


224 


252 


283 


315 


350 
385 
423 
462 
504 
546 
591 
637 


686 


735 

787 


Totia. 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


10 


11 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 


23 


24 


25 
26 


27 


28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


16 

Ft.  in 
each 
log. 


16 


25 


36 


49 


64 

81 

100 

121 

144 


169 


196 
225 


256 


289 
324 
361 
400 
441 
484 


529 


576 


625 


676 


729 

784 


841 


900 


Total. 


18 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 


18 


19 


20 
21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 

28 
29 
30 


31 


32 


33 
34 


Ft.  in 

each 

log. 


18 


28 


40 


55 


72 


91 
112 
136 
162 
190 
220 


253 


288 


325 


364 
406 
450 
496 


544 


595 

648 
703 
760 


820 


882 
946 


1012 


Total. 


20 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 


27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


Ft  in 

each 

log. 


2C 


31 


45 


61 
80 
101 
125 
151 
180 
211 
245 
281 
320 


361 


405 
451 


500 


551 


605 


661 


720 
781 
845 
911 
980 
1051 
1125 


Total. 


22 


Dia 


8 


9 


No. 
Logs. 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


Ft  In 

each 

log. 


22 


34 


49 


67 

88 


111 


137 

166 


198 


232 


269 


309 
352 
397 
445 
496 
550 
606 


665 


727 

792 

859 

929 

1002 

1078 

1156 

1237 


ToUl. 


481 


35 


600 


35 


720 


35 


780 


35 


841 


35 


961 


35 


1081 


35 


1201 


35 


1321 


mm 


"^i 


fc)i''^>*-    ^1    '5,-3 


24 


, 


I 


No. 
Logs. 


8 


10  . 

11  . 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21  . 
22. 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Ft.  in 
each 
log. 


24 


37 


54 


73 

96 

121 

150 

181 

216 

253 

294 

337 

384 

433 

486 

541 

600 

661 

726 

793 

864 

937 

1014 

1093 

1176 

1261 

1350 

1441 


Total. 


26 


28 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Ft.  in 

each 

log. 


26 


40 


•  •  •  • 


58 


79 
104 
131 
162 
196 
234 
274 
318 


365 


416 


469 


526 


586 

650 

716 

786 

859 

936 

1015 

1098 

1184 

1274 

1366 

1462 

1561 


•  •  •  • 


Total. 


Dia 


8 


9 


No. 
Logs. 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 


23 
24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 
31 
32 
33 


34 


35 


•  ••••• 


Ft.  in 

each 

log. 


28 


44 


63 


85 
112 


141 


175 


211 


252 


295 
343 
393 

448 


505 


567 
G31 


700 


771 

847 


925 


1008 
1093 


1183 


1275 
1372 
1471 
1575 


1681 


Total. 


30 


•  •  •  •  • 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


9 


10 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


Ft.  in 

each 

log. 


30 


47 


67 


91 


120 


151 
187 


226 


270 


316 


367 
421 
480 
541 


607 


676 


750 


826 


907 

992 

1080 

1172 


1267 


13G6 
1470 
1576 
1687 


1802 


Total. 


32 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


9 


•  •••••«• 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 


19 


20 


21 
22 


23 


24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


35 


Ft.  in 

each 

log. 


32 


50 


72 


98 
128 
162 

200 


242 


288 


338 
392 
450 
512 

578 
648 


722 


800 


882 

908 

1058 

1152 

1250 


1352 


1458 


1568 
1682 
1800 


1922 


Total. 


34 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 
27 


28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


35 


Ft  in 
each 
log. 


34 


53 


76 


104 
136 
172 
212 


257 


306 


359 


416 


478 
544 
614 
688 


767 


850 


937 


1028 
1124 
1224 
1328 
1436 
1549 
1666 
1787 
1912 
2042 


Total. 


36 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


•  •••••••• 


10 


11 
12 


13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 
32 
33 
34 


35 


Ft.  in 

each 

log. 


36 


56 


81 


110 


144 


182 


225 


272 


324 


380 


441 


506 


650 


729 


812 


900 


992 


1089 
1190 
1296 
1406 
1521 
1640 
1764 
1892 
2025 
2162 


Total. 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


•    •••••••• 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


21 


22 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 


30 
31 


32 


33 


34 
35 


38 

Ft.  in 

each 

log. 


38 


59^ 


85 


116 
152 


192 


237 


287 


342 
401 
465 
534 


608 


686 


769 


857 


950 


1047 
1149 


1256 


1368 
1484 
1605 
1731 
1862 
1997 
2137 
2282 


Total. 


40 


Dia 


8 


No. 
Logs. 


10 


11 
12 


13 


14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 
31 


32 


33 
34 


35 


•  ■  •  • 


Ft  in 

each 

log. 


40 


62 


90 


122 


160 


202 


250 


302 


360 


422 


490 


562 


640 
722 


810 


902 


1000 


1102 


1210 
1322 


1440 


1562 
1690 
1822 
1960 
2102 
2250 
2402 


Total. 


R^HJOAFITULiATION. 


Total  No.  Loos. 


•  •«••••• 


•  •••••   ••• 


Length 

LOQS. 


8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
16 
18 
20 


Total  Fkkt. 


QQ 


24 


26 

28 


30 


32 
34 
36 
38 


40 


•   •••••* 


Divisions. 


NUMBER. 


•   •  •  • 


•  •••••••• 


«*  >*.* 


A 


CfZ, 


ft.^ 


^^^        MILLS  AT 
KEATING  SUMM/T,  PA 
GALETON.PA.     AND* 
AUSTJN.  PA 
D  A  N  B  Y,    VT. 


Car 


KEATING  SUMMIT  Mill 


«   >_ 


Ah 


ryryr  f  fA 


ROUGH  AND  DRESSED  HARDWOOD 


'('r  Co.  Pa 


p) 


A  SPECIALTY. 


y  f  yW /, 


vl 


LONG  DISTANCE.  TELEPHONF 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS       • 

ADAMS  EXPRESS.   ' 


^^  COR  PO  RATED     1392 


TERMS: 

NO   CLAIMS,  ALLOWANrpVnDn^.  %  FOR  CASH. 

Our  Order  l'-uwance:s  or  damages  adjusted  un 


No'cL'^r:  ".^^!^:..«_^>ANCE  o/,  poR  CASH. 


Your  Order 


NO.  OF  PIECES. 


'"' '"'"''  "'"rs:r ' ""' "'»« -"' « ~-™.  ,««o,. 


MAKE  ALL  REMITTANCES  TO  OU 


R  GENERAL  OFFICE  AT  KEATING  SUMMIT,   POTTER 


CO..  PA.    SEND  PAID  FREIGHT  BILL  WITH 


SETTLEMENT 


I 


imirrn  iiMmiJMfcw 


I"- 


11 


Emporit 

im  Lumber  C 

'ompany 
d 

- 

1 

Drders  Booke 

* 

Kind 

Thick 

Grade 

Feet 

K.  S.  Order 

1 

n 

• 

• 

1 

)  .                  — 

^ 

• 

• 

-1 . — 

' 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

- 

- 

• 



1 

' 

• 

• 

• 

- 

»-* — 

•• 

% 

1 
t 

•• 

J  '    ~ 1 

» 

1 

f 



1 

I 

• 

1 

1 

1 

r 

• 

i 

t, 


\ 


'^^BHI^K. 


^ 


•  •-r^  j>»-. 


^sr- 


li 


PILE  NO. 

WIDTH 

REMARKS 

• 

\jy\!J     6=9 

c. 

C^^-f^  P 

•  •**^' -*  y. .  ... 

"•••                 ••*••••• 

CAR    NUMBER 


ORDER   NUMBER 


IN 


CA 


L 


r 


KIND 


J^' 


'/ 


/ 


MEAS. '. iw^. 


FROM 


DATE 


!) 


All  Con^^ac^s  ate  condiHonal  upon  strikes  Fire  Floods  inaKii.K,  h«  ,-«^  ^      , 


^V.L.SYHSS,   PRESIDENT. 


W  S   WALKER,  Vice  Pres't. 


W^^CAFLISCH,  Gen  Sup-r 


^  T.  TURNER,   SEC^f  S  TffcAS. 


MAIN     OFFICE    AT 

KEATING     SUMMIT,  PA, 

MILLS   AT 

KEATING  SUMMIT,   PA. 

GALETON.PA.AND 
AUSTIN, PA. 

O  N 

B.a  S.R     R. 

DAN  BY,    VT 


Western  Union  Telegraph, 
(        )         Long  Distance  Telephone^ 
-American  Express, 
Adams  Express. 


iMCORPORATED/eSe 


o,  r 


r.V] 


MANUPACTURERS   OF 


'^mm^^. 


Sales    Offices, 

BUFFALO.  N.Y.. 
9<*0  ELLICOTT  square. 

L.W.TARBQX.  Salesman, 


NEW     YO  R  K    CITY, 
NO  I    MADISON  AVE. 

WE.  VAN  WERT,  Salesman 
telephone  1165   GRAMERCY. 


PlaningMills.with  Dry  Kilns, at  each  Mill 


NEW   ENGLAND   REPRESENTATIVES, 
79    MILK    ST,  BOSTON 

W.R     BUTLER    a   CO., 


3  DUj/Jj/JJ  J) 


TpiF* 


n\)^t 


^ 


\ 


i; 


@  BVFFALO. 


Cofnbinedaunualcapacity  40.000.000 feet  of  Band  Sawed  fiardwood 


Keating  Summit  to  Buffalo  107 Miles 

•  '         -  Emporium  14 

•  »        -       Austin  9 

•  «        .    Galeton49 

Galeton  to  Wellsville37      . 
••         «        Addison  46 
H         .       Ansonia  13 
«  Wiluamsport84 


HEATING  SUMMITs^lLL. 

WELLS 


OLEAN 


KEATING 

SUMMIT   W 


% 


^^     gaietonA     """'^ 


OLEOMA 

Ruins  of   Ole   BullsQ: 

CASTLE 


% 


DRIFTWOOD 


NEMAHON"^'' 


GALETON  MILL. 


A^ 


eN 


) 


AUSTIN  MILL 


'«-«*^**«lf,VI« 


^4 


History   of  Krai-oriiin  Luraber  Coj.ipany, 
The  ?inporivin  company   .started  hy  buying  a  harrluood  mill  It   Austin 
and  followed  the   fJoodyears  through  thio   count  ■•y.Orio--vifr         ■   ,.  ■ 
vi';    o..ly  hemlock  harl<,next    oak,  cherry,  chestnut   and   ash.Pinally   the 
beech,birch  and  maple   were   exploited. The   latter   is   the   timber   cu ^   to- 


The  president   of  the   company  is  W.L.Sikes  and  his  two   sonB   ass- 
ist hira   in   the    operatior,    of  the   field   end  of  the   business. The   sec-etaw 
is  Vi.A.Clafish.The   Sikes  Brothers   finu  o.vns  mills  besides   ^  he    ono   in 
aaleton.The   following   ^ives  an   idea   of  the   extent    of  the  business; - 

Yard  at  Emporium  Penna. 
Yard  and  mill  at   Austin  Penna. 
Yard  and  mill  at   fJaleton  penna. 
Yard  and  mill  at   Conifer  N.Y. 
Yard  and  mill  at   Danbv  JJ.Y. 

In  K.Y.    the   company   in  knov/n  as  the  ^inporiuin  Portstrv  Coint^air- 
The  headciuarters   of  the    concern  are  no./  at  Utica  M.Y.havin',-  been   re- 
cently moved  there   from  Buffalo. 

TIarkets. 
U.n. Guttler   of  I^oston  -lass. was   formerly   the   retail  agient   for 
practically  all  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company  products. At  present   onlv 
about   one-half   of  the    output    is  handled  through  this   channel. The   re- 
raaihder  bein^:  sold  by  their  ovm  yards   to   various   scattered  dealers, 
principa^lly  at   ITe-./  York  and  Rochester. 
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A.  Clafiijh. The   Sives  Br^ 


o^iler^>   firM   o./n.-^  riillj::   bo  si 


ac 
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"rnieton 


-r.->-; 


^ine    io.L.iOwin 


IVt-; 


r>     c 


m    tder^    o"  the   exteji-^    of  the   businoB^;:- 


^\rd  at   "^mi^oriurn  Per.na. 
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as   the  ^^^Torium  "^orfesti-v   Com 
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Thri  headuuarter 
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■r*     -^•' 


ne    concern   c^re   no,^   nt   Title 
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cently   :rioved   there    froM  Buffal 


TT 
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Puttier   o'^  J!oi3ton  ::aG 
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J  raotically   all   trie 


j^pori^m  Liinl)er   Cornpany  i  rodnct^^.At   present    onl 


aoou".    one -half   o 
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.e    outpn^    i.:3  ?iandled   thron-h   this   c]- 


lan]; el. The    re- 


rnaihder   bein  ;   sold  by   their   o;/n   yardb   to   varici; 
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er 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


^s 


Fire  Orginizat ion. 

The  mill  is  divided  up  into  fire  districts. -here  is  a  fire  cre.v 
for  the  ;rard,the  nairi  mill, and  +ho  flooring  mill  and  the  dn.  kiln. 
In   every  drpartrnent  ofthe  mill  property  there  are  bulletin  •board.s 
and  lists  of  names  showing  the  men  ajid  officers  of  each  fire  fight in-^ 
unit  are  posted  ro  that  every  employee  of  +  he  company  kno.ve  .ho'i  to 
report  to  in  case  of  fire. These  lists  are  changed  frora  time  tc  time 
so  as  to  keep  them  up  to  date,  as  there  are  alvvays  sone  men  coning 
and  going  from  the  different  departments. 

each  unit  has  the  follov/ing  o-Tficials. 
Chief  of  all  the  companies. 

Assistant  chief. 
Captain. 

2  hydrant  men. 

3  hose  men. 

7>   nozzle  men. 

All  other  employees  are  ordered  to  report  to  certain  captains 
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Attitude  of  "-he  Comvan./  to,/ard  ?ini.loyees. 
The  co'npany  attempts  to  meet  all  tVie  emplo^rees  on  an  eciual  oasis 
and  listen  to  their  deina^ids  and  to  arrant  them  as  far  as  lossihle. 
The  officers  of  this  compan  ^  does  not  ignore  the  issues  of  the  emp- 
loyees or  deal  ;ath  them  •'hroi;gh  their  straw  bosses. Thuy  v/rite  letters 
to  the  employees  dirrect  and  have  circular  letters  posted  on  the 
"bulletin  hoards  in  each  depart>ient .  All  the  Lahor  La./s  are  inf  creed 
in  this  mill  an^l  all  employees  are  requested  to  use  all  jrecr-ution 
possible  to  avoid  accidents. There  a^e  "Safety  Pirst"  notices  posted 
all  about  the  mill  property. 
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Hardwood  Mill. 


«   The  pond  is  tria„,^lar  in  shape  with  a  surface  area  of  about 
17,500  square  fett.It  is  4  to  7  feet  deep  and  ha.  a  capacity  of  4oo, 
000  feet  hoard  measure.The  pond  is  too  deep  for  hardwoods.The  logn  sink 
more  in  the  sormaer  than  in  the  winter.Black  birch  and  white  beech  givefe 
the  most  trouble. 

The   rail!  at  r.aleton  is  corasidered  by  Imnbemen  o  oe  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  ecconomical  in  the  region.The  Ir^^np  s,^   spent  for  -ae 
mill  buildin-,  equipment  ,  dny  Iciln,  flooring  mill,and  the  novelty  mill 
was  -100,000, 

The  bull  chain   is  30  feet  long  an^l  carries  the  lo^s  direct  to 
the  carriage, there  bein-  no  log-deck  in  the  mill.The  logs  are  r^uaoved 
f-om  the  bull-chain  by  means  of  a  steaia  nigger  and  kicker. 

The  logs  are  scaled  by  one  man  as  they  come  into  the  mill  o-,  the 
bull-chain. The  Doitle  log  rule  is  now  used. The  Scribner  ./as  fornerlv 
used  but  gave  too  small  results. There  are  no  set  rules  for  deductin-^' 
for  flefect.The  scalers  are  booth  experienced  men   and  use  their  judg- 
ment in  scaling  for  defect . Crooked  logs  are  taken  care  of  by  deduct- 
ing fron  the  log  length.  Sap-rot  is  deducted  for  by  scaling  only  the  her. 
heart-vTCod  and  heart-rot  is  deducted  for  by  reducing  either  the  d 
diameter  or  the  length  of  the  lop. 


Only  hardv/oods  are  cut  in  this  rnill,4e;o  being  maple,  5G,J'  beech, 
l4;o'  birch  and  5;  for  all  others. 

The  carripge  is  a  three  block  t^/pe,  eciTiii.ped  v/ith  three  types 
n  i  ght 
of  dogs. The  ^i^>i^  tfog  is  used  only  v/ith  lar^e  or   crooked  logs. The 

harm-ier  dogs  arc-  used  on  all  logs  untill  only  h  small  plank  remrdns 
and  ^hen   the  board  dogs  are  used. 
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EMPORIUM   LUMBER   COMPANY 
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The    sav;   is   a  12"   hand,  14   ga^ue   and   cuts   i/B"    curf.The   sa  /a  are 
discarded  when   reduced  2^    in  width   in  filing. The   saws  are   chai;ged 
ordinarially  twice   per  turn. 

Practiaally  all   the   lumber   is   resavved  on  a  verticle    re-oaw, 
v/ith  a   9"   hand,  17   gague   and  cutting  a  l/lS'*    curf. 

?rom  the   re-saw  the    doards   are   taken  to   the   edger  and   are   then  pii         jj 
piled  on  a   set    of  noncontinous   live    rolls   and  the   pile    is  then   taken 
on  the    rollr:   to   the   triminer.The   edgings  are   thrown  upon   a   conveyor 
and   carried  to  the    slasher. 

The   trirmner  contained  only  three   sav7S,tv/o    of  v/hich  were  raovahle 
on  a  central   shaft   and  the   other  was   a  Jump-oa.v   operated  by  a   "^ever 
at   the    right   hand   side    of  the  nachine. 

The    lunher   is   graded  as    it    comes   from  the   trimmer   as   to   species 
and   size    and  is   loaded  on  trucks  and  taken   to  the  yard  or  kiln. The   gr- 
ading  proper   is    done   v/hen    shipping  from  the  yard. 

The    larger   slabs   a.re   taken  by  t-;e   live    rolls   to   the   second   sla.- 
sher  and   then   removed  by   a   lift    conveyor   opposite   the   trirrur.er. 

The    largest   material      is   sawed   into    special   len -ths   for  the 
nevelty  mill. The   following  instructions   are   j.osted  for  the  men   opper- 
ating   the    slashers; -save  a*:l  material  which  v/ill   cut    1   l/o''    sciuare 
for  mop  handlesand   cut    into   lengths   26",  54",  50'',  7,;>";all   barswood  2" 
by   1"    and   20"    to    50"    long;ai:i    maple   2"   by   1"    and  16"    to    56"    long. 
20"   edn;in^s   are    sawed  for   chair   ound.s. These    are   trken   to   the   novelty 

mill   in  the  basement. 

All  material  too   small   for  use    in  thenovelty   is  thrown   into   the 
hog, which  has    a   cutting   surface   of  24"    in  diaj/ieter  with  knives   set 
alternately  nine    inches    apart. Knives   are    changed  every  two   days   Pud 
the  throat    is    changed   on   alternate    days. The  waste    ir..   fed  to   t^ie  boilers 
and  used   for  fuel. 


?f 


There  are  3::  men  in  the  mill  includins  "^'le  enginer,  filer, mechanic, 


( '\ 


fireman  and  noveltv  men* 


Sa^vdusr   it-:j    sometime b   sold  and  shipped  in  carload  lots  at   ^1  per 


ton. 


Wood  ashes  are  sold  locally  to  the  farmers  for  -.15  per  hi;shel 


li 


or  in  carload  lots  at  ^8,50  per  car. The  plant  producei^  a.hout  225 
bushels  of  ashes  per  week. 

The    entire  cost  of  lumher  production  fro/^  pond  to  the  finished 
material  is  about  o4  per  thousand.The  national  Hardwood  ^radinj  Rules 


are  used. 


Equipment    of   the  Mill. 


2   Jeffery  Mfg.  Co/. "boilers,  Columhus   Ohio. 

2  Hassev   safetv  boilers.  ^ 

One   450  hp.  engine, Mc  E-z/en  BroB.V/ellsville,T\Y. 

Dne    90  and   one   25   hp. engine.  ^ 

Clark  Brothers  Bandsavv, trinjjr;er,ed2er. 

•n^esaw  ,7/,B.Merchon   and    CO. 

Triplex  Pump   8"x8'','^TOuld  Mfg  Co,  Seneca  Tails  IT.Y. 

Dynamo,  C    '^cC  Electric   C0/:T.Y.II0  volts,  150   amperes    and  500    revoluti         ,i 


ions. 

The  men  on  the  mill  floor  are;- 

1  sa  <^ver. 

1  scaler. 

1  dofT^er. 

1  setter. 

1  offbearer  at  band  saw. 

1  resav/er. 

1  take    off  man  at    resaw. 

1  edger. 

1   offbearee  and  edgerrian. 

1  trinuner. 
1  helper. 
1  grader. 

1  grader  helper. 

2  slasher. 

2   slasher  heljjers. 
2  bulters. 
2  bolter  helpers. 
2  pi;ers. 
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■'^   mill    in(;liKlii 
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fireman  a.nd  noveltv  men. 


Ha^/dus'^   i?:    sornet iice;-.   nold   and  •shipj.ed   in   carlor-d   lota  cit    "'1   i>cr 
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Wood   iishes   are    rrcld   loc^il^lv   to    i_i<-    farner.s   f 
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or    in    carloarl    loto   at   '"'8.^0   per   cr-^r.Th^^    plant   prodiice;'    ahor^-*    2:\^ 
ljiishel»s   of   asheri   'i.er  vveelc. 


The    entire    coBt    of   lurn'ber  production   f>*o      pond  '  o   the    finir 


material    is   nhon-^.    '"4   '<  e^:^  thoiKsand.The   iTatic.innl 
are   nsed. 
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Iquiprrient    0?   t}:e  Hill. 
I    Jeffery  T'fr--.  Co/.boiler^,  Col!irnl)ur>   Ohio. 


2   HasBey    safety  hoilerr). 

One   -^50   hp  .  ongirie,?!c   '^wen  Bro;^.Well?:viIIe/h '^, 

Dne    90   and    one    ?a)   hp.cn.^^ine, 

Clarl:  ^rot'iert^  T^f^ndsa;;,  t  rL-iirxr,  ed;;^(^r, 

Tie^iaw   ,■V.:'^'^--chon    and    CO. 

Triplex  Funi^    8*'xS'' • 'rould  "'.f.^  Co,neneca  Falls   ]\'^. 

DynanOjC    -C    i'lec^ric    CO/"*/:. TIC  vo  It  ?•,  1;:^0   amperes    -nd   oOO    revo?^  -^  n 


ions. 


len    on   -^he  mill   floor  are;- 
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do^  ;er. 
ruitter. 
offheorer  at 


resav/er. 
r.;ve    off 


nan  a""-    rosa./. 
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1 
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ta^< 

edr;;er. 

0  :^f  0  e  a  r  e  e   an  d    e  d  '^;;  e  >":  lan  • 

t  rim.:ier. 

helper. 

^"rader. 

';:rader  helper. 

Blat:her. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Piling  Room. 
The  filing  room  is  located  directl:,^  alDove  the  band  sav/  bo   ^  hat 
it  is  in  the  most  advantagous  position  for  quick  Sr:   changing, The 
v/ork  is  in  charge  of  an  old  and  experienced  filer, his  son, and  a  liel- 
per. Sittings  for  markings'  on  two  of  the  latge  band-sawa  at  on  tiiae 
are  provided  so  that  the  supply  of  filed  saws  is  kept  equal  to  the 
demand. 

The  big  band  the  main  saw  and  the  resav/  are  over40  feet  long. 
The  exact  length  varies  with  the  nmaber  of  times  that  the  saw  ha.s  been 
brazed, After  putting  the  saw  on  the  filing  standards, the  filer  can 
giAiQ,  sv/ad^e,file  and  finish  such  a  saw  in  one  hour.  Automatic  machines 
are  used  entirely  and  require  bery  little  at  tent  ion,  ""he  smaller  dand^> 
arei  filed  in  the  snjae  way. 

The  saws  are  seldom  haminered.This  was  the  old  i^lan  but  the  modern 
method  od  rolling  does  the  work  more  effieiently  and  more  rapidly. 
The  machine  for  this  purpose  exerts  great  X'^^s-'^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^   made  voi^y 
heavilv. 

An  automatic  giimming  mfichine  has  been  installed  for  circular 
saws  also.TTany  of  the  smaller  saws  are  fitted,  Some, however  are  of  t.he 
incerted  tooth  va.riety  and  require  little  attention. 

The  brazing  device  is  of  the  Atkins  type, taking  saws  up  to  16" 
wide, To  supi  leraent  -^hiSja  beveling  machine  puts  the  correct  slant  on 
the  waw  blade  ,the  amount  of  bevel  is  shown  below; - 

Z'/s^    for  a  three  and  a  half  inch  sp^^v, 

1/2"  inch  for  a  6"  sa,w 

5/8''  for  8"  12:''i-14'»-16"  saws. 

It  is  desired  to  keep  two  of  the  bir:  bandF.  always  on  hahd  so  that 
accidents  will  not  delay  the  mill  force, The  filers  work  only  seven 
hours  per  day  except  in  case  of  emergency, They  are  veryrwell  paid  men 
f^nd  require  a  long  training  to  become  proficient. 
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Hardv/oori  mill   of  the  Emporirm  Lunber   Comuarr- 


A-3ull   chain. 
3-Carriage   track. 
c-Carria^e. 
D-Stearn  nisf^er. 
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E-Band  saw. 

?-Lift   transferr. 

(r-Live   rolls. 

H-Transferr  to   resav; 

I-pesa.v/. 

iT-Edger. 

K-Live    rolls. 

L-slasher  transfer. 

M-Slasher. 

IT-Bolter. 

0-dead  rollrs, 

R-T racks. 

X-Scalers   Shanty. 
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Mill  Yard. 

A  space  800  feet  l)y  350  feet  is  given  to  the  rail!  yard  proper. 
Lumber  is  stacked  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  mill  property 
hov/ever.The  last  inventory  showed  9,100,000  feet  of  linnTber,  in  the 
stacks.Little  more  could  be  kept  on  hand  a.s  most  of  the  space  i?^  fi 
filled. The  complicated  syatem  of  docks  is  well  illustrated  by  a  pp 
ended  illustration   in  the  plans. Rough  lumber  in  the  open  in  piles 
up  to  thirty  feet  high.  T-ennerally  one  sticker  is  used  between  ev*:3ry 
tv/c  boards. All  material  to  be  used  \\\   tlie  novelty  factory  or   flooring 
mill  is  partially  air  dried  by  this  method. 

The  spacies  are  sepearated  into  grades  ir:  the  various  «  ilesso 
they  can  be  readilly  found  when  they  Kve.   wanted. V/lien  loading  in  cars 
for  shipping, two  men  and  a  r:caler  load  a  car  in  a  da;^. The  average 
gondola  should  run  overr)5,000  pou.nds   in  order  to  get  the  carload 
rates. An  over  run  of  10,:.  is  allowed. Usually  17,000  to  19,000  of 
lumber  is  placed  in  such  c?.  car. A  boxcar  holda  15  to  1(5  thousand  on 
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an  average. 

Pine  grades  of  all  kinds  of  lumber  are  kiln  dried  and  then 
stored  in  the  sheds. The  full  capacity  of  these  buildings  is  seldom 
used  and  the  contents  vary  greatly,  seldom  going  belov/  300,000  feet 
board  measure. ?ro;  -^  he  sheds,  the  lumber  is  loaded  by  shutes  into 
boxcars  for  shipment  to  various  furniture  factories  A:c. 

The  .vhite  maple  of  +he  selected  stock  is  treated  separately 
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ill   Yard. 
A    BijRce    300    fet-:t   by    :S50    f.iet.    i..    ^:^iven    i 
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nill    '%arrl    i  rot  (•••>-, 


Luia'ber    is    BtacVed   i:.    i;r-,ct ically   all   r.arts   of   1.]io  mill  proi^ertjr 
hov/evor.The    Inst    inventory   shovvcd   9,TOO,ono   feet    of  luinber,  i:     the 
stacks. Lit  tie  inore    co^iia   oe  ]:ept    on  hand   ar^   most    of  the    jv<  ace    i?^   fi 


filled, j.'he    coinplicated   ?3yateTn   of   doclcs    i:\   //ell    illiu^trated  h. 
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•inded    illnptration      in   t]ie    i  1  ans. -"ou.^h   Ivunher   in   the    oxen    in  pileis 
up   to   thirty   feet   hi^h.  ^ronnorall-.^   one    ;:ticker    is   used  hetvveen   QY:r' 


tw'c  hoard j'^..Ai:!     latorial   to    •)e   nse;d   i 
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novt;lt.v   factor'.'    or   floorii 


mill    iij     i:^artially     air   dried  h-/   this  method. 

The    sijacie.-.    p.re    ^-eiiearated   into    grades    i      'he   various   j  iles.so 
they   can  he    readill;/   found  v/hen   the^^   are    vvanted^Vr/ien   loadin.^:   in   car. 
for   Shi]]  inf^,  t.70   Men    r^nd   a    rC' ler   load   a   car    ir.   ^^   day.';^he    avcra:-: 
gondola   should   run   overr5,000  poTuidf?      i  .    ordi^r   io    ■];e :    -^ -lo    carload 
rates. An    ov..:r   n;;,   of   10^.    i,-   alT0v7ed.TJ;.3ually   ir,000  to   19,000   of 
li.unher    is   placed   in    such   a   car. A  hoxcar  holda   lo   to   16   thousand  o>i 
en   avera.^e. 

Pine    grades    of   all  Mnd;-:    c^   lunoer   aro;   kiln   dr.led    and  then 
stored   in    -^he    s'nedr'.'^he    full    cap'acity   of   t/ieso   huildinj;^    1^3    seldom 
';sed  and   t?ie    contents  var-^   ,^rea,tlv,  seldoia  ^oin-^  helo;/   o00,000   f'.^et 
uoard  measiAro.?ro  ;    'ho    3hed;i,t/ie    lumber    is    loaded  'ny   shutcs    ir-^o 
boxcars   for   shipment    to   various   furniture    fcactories  -.;c. 

The    .vhite   inaple    o-^    'ho    selected   stock   is   -^-reatcrl    sej^^rately 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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\yj   Sticking  on    edd  alons  the    docks  near  "^^1^  mill.T-Cud  sills  are   placed 
on   the    ^rmmd   and  the  uj-per  ends   of  the  "boards   ar  held  hy  knobs   set 
into   the    dock   edges. This    is   illustrated   in  the    tv/o   accompanying  views. 

Por   the   handling   of   cars   in   to  yard,  an   l'^    ton  Brooks   engine   is 
eraployed.This  miniature    locomotive    is   exceodlin-^  powerful   and  no    uetter 
could  he    found  for  v/ork   on   level   areas.  It    is    si)eed3;'  and  ^rat    floes   a   larg 
large   a.mount    of      ork.  Simplicity   of  construction  keeps   the    cost    of 
inaintanence   at    a  minimwi. 


Flooring  Iiill. 
This  mill    is   125   feet      hy   70   feet,  and   is  e^iuipped  with  t-ie    f 

follov/ing;  - 

One  verticle    resav/   six   inches  v/ide.Simonds   Co.Chica^'o, 

Two   dand   rip-saws   3   l/s**    ;/ide  •• 


.  Pour   sraall   13"   trirrrner   saws. 


If 


Two  combination  plainer  and  flooring  machines,  American  V/ood;/orking 

Machiner:/  Co,  Aurora,  Til. 

One  polishing  machi-  e,  *' 


v/o  mottice  machines 
One  wire  bundling  laachine. 


ff 


If 


The--  use  a  270  hp. engine  for  power,  J.  G.Hoyce  I'fg.  Co. Buffalo, ]\Y. 
Power  for  the  engine  is  brought  fron  the  boilers  o:^  the  main  mill. 
This  mill  employes  ir  all  about  21  men  as  follows; - 

2  men  at  the  resav/, 

2  i(\^\\   at  the  ripsaw. 

2  men  at  each  flooring  machine. 

one  man  at  the  poliaher. 

2  emn  at  the  mortise  machines. 

one  man  at  each  trimi.'ier  sav/. 

2  men  to  grade  the  flooring. 

one  bundler. 

one  man   in  the    ^'iling  room. 

one  foreman. 

2  men  sorting  and  supplying  the  lumber  from  Mie 


drv  kiln. 


The  mill  manufactures   flooring  Tjeveled  and   surfaced  sidins, 
iJSin^  maple, -beech  and  hirch.V/hen  hoth  flooring  raachines  are    ,;orking 
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five   cars   running  aTjout    90,000  linear   feet  per   da-   is  Ihe   dail/   out- 
put.The  nkmber   is  l)rousht   directly  frora  the   drykiin   on  trucks,  each 
truck  holdini:  about   40,000  linear  feet. It    is   then   run   throiigh  resaw  and 
and  sawed  into  4%5"   and  6"  hoards. One   quarter     inch  allowance    is  made 
for  plaining  and  pilishing.It    is   loaded  on  trucks   rere   and   taken  over 
to   the  hand   rii^saw     or  ed^ers   and   cut    into  proi;er  widths   accordinc' 
to  v/hat    the    order   calls   flor.The   widths   run   2"-2   lA".  2   lA-o".  5   lA'^- 
41/4''. They  always    cut   \/?J'     /4der  than   the    ./idth   desired  as   flooring 
allowance  must   "be   made   for  mortising. There    \t.  a  greater   demand   for 
the   21/4"    flooring  than   an ^  other  size. 

7rora  here    they  are   taken    on   triicks   to   the   flooring  machine     ;hich 


1  lanes  the   "boards, the   tongues     and  grooves   and  punches  them  to   allcv 


v/ 


for  nailing. They  are    conve;/ed  or,   trucks   frorn   Yie^re.   to   the   tririiiner   stalls 
Tae.  trirm-aer   sorts   the   flooring  and   cuts  aut    all  knots   and  defects. 
The   different    lengths   fall  ui^on   a   convejror    ./hich   consist  r:   o-^"  a  v/ide 
"belt   like   arrangeiaent   and   goes  to   the   pollishing  machine,  ..;hi.ch   gives 
then  the   proi)er  polish. They   a^e   then   loaded   on   trucks   a.nd   go   to   the 
mottise  machine,  one    of  v;hich   cuts   out   the   tongiie   on    'ho   end  and  the 
other  makes   the    groove.    All  material  that    5!s   tooahort    for  the   jidths 
./hich  a>^e    called  for   in   the   order   are    sorted   ./hen   ther   reach  the    s 
sotting  machine, and  have   to  be    re -run. 

After   the    flooring   is  morticed  it    is    conveyed  over   to   the   corner 
./here    there   are   two   trian:gular   grading  table, each  three    storries  high. 
One   of  the   tables    is   for  the   short   material  which  r\mv.   fron   one   foot 
to   three   feet    in   length   and  the   other   table    is   for   the   long  material 


V;^ 


hich  is  from  4  to  IJ  feet. There  are  three  grades  recognized; one  is 


clear  and  a  minimum  length  of  t-./o  feet  is  i^sed  ir  this  grade;  the  next 
grade  is  nuiiber  one  and  occupies  the  middle  story  on  tho  table;  short 
and  long  lengths  fonn  the  next  grade  and  are  made  up  of  clear  lumber 


/o(^ 


On   -?>Le  iTiarke   the    following  ijrices   are    received  f   r   the   li.Taher. 
Clear-   ^>4:5  per  thousand  linear  feet. 
ITiin'ber   one   ^^?)b  ^ 

Pactory   ^^23  per  tho^.sand  linear   feet, 

Plooring   shed. 
The   finest    floorin';;   in  taken  to   the   flcorin^^c   shed  where    it    is 
stored  and  seasoned. The    shed    is   five    storries  hifn  and   consist j:;    of 
five   units   each  15   feet   v/ide   on  eac?i   side    of  the   laain   alley. The    cars 
of  "bundled  flooring   from  the  mill   are    run    in   on  the    second  floor. 
At    the   iDOttorn   of   the      the   piles    round  holes   are  hored   i      the   floor 
for  the   p    rpose    of  aiding  the   airation  and  even   dryin::  of  the  material. 

The  species  are  separated  into  various  uhits  depending  oji  their 
class  as  maple,  (v/hite  or  red), birch  or  red  birch. The  maple  predomin- 
ates   in   amount. 

Veneerin:::   for   flooring   ./hich   is  being  manufactured  for  laying 
over   soft //cod  floors    is   also   piled   separately. 

There   are   tv70   men  v/orking   in   this   shed,  taking  "^  he    lumber   fron  the 
mill   and   stacking    it    in  the    shed. The   only   care   necessary   is  to  be 
careful   to   leave   plenty   of  air  space   through  the    different   piles. 


i 
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Novelty  Pactory* 
Novelty  affords   o  le   of  the  laeansv/hich  thi.s  effioent  mill  har    of 
dispoBinf    its   ;/aste.Tt    is   convinently   situated   in  the  "bas^raent    of  the 
inill.A.11  the   slahs   frora  the    sa v  raill  go    diri-ect   to   the   novelty   fact- 
oty.It    is   estimated  that   these    slabs  amount   aTDOut4,000  to   5,000   per 


day. 


The  slahe  are  then  run  through  a  handsa  /  and  trimmer, a  d  plainer 


to  turn  them  into  materil  suitable  for  use  in  the  various  noveltv 
ma chines. Perhaps  the  principle  and  most  useful!  of  these  novelty  w 
workin:<5  machines  is,  ohe  knov/n  as  the  shaper.This  consists  of  a  steel 
standard  with  a  smooth  tablelike  top, on  which  revolve  two  horizo  tal 
knives. These  knives  are  located  one  on  the  left  and  one   on   the  riijht 
of  the  working  surface  of  the  machine. The  conpanj^  has  the  facilities 
for  na&ing  of  knives  suitable  for  shaping  any  peculiar  fona  in  wood  v/h 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  turn  out. The  oi^y^e'^-ator  holds  a  ^ 
piece  of  wood  v/hich  he  desires  to  shape  in  a  wooden  fona  or  clamp, 
v/ith  this  he  presses  the  wood  a';;;ainst  the  ri'^}it  knife  and  then  cigainst 
the  left  knife,  and  his  product  is  f  inished.Th*  s  machine  is  used  is 
shaping  such  things  as  coat-hangers,  ./hite  v/ash  brushes, and  nearl;^  any- 
thing of  eccentric  fona. The  molding  machine  is  made  by  A. S. raid  J.r^ear 
company  Concord, IT. H. 

Another  product  which  is  turned  out  in  lar^e  niuabers  is  spindles, 
for  chairs. These  are  turned  outin  r.n   automatic  lathes.  A  cor.ipany  or- 
dering a  supply  of  spindles  always  send  the  knives  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  spindle, v/hose  pattern  they  have  stated  in  +heir 
order. These  knives  can  be  fitted  directly  into  the  lathe. The  make  of  - 
latheused  in  this  factory  is  the  Prank  Clement  Co  .Rochester, IT. Y.  and 
is  listed  at  ^5550. The  factory  contains  thrre  of  these  lathes. 


i! 
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The  novelt;r  "bein^  turned  out    ih  lar:^est   ni-imhers   is  parts   of  the 
go-cycle. The s      are  marketed  vvith  a   firm   in  Ohio. This  factory   also 
supplies  most    of  the    stock  for  the  Philadelphia   shade   roller   company. 
Their  chair   spindles   are    sent   to    chair  factories   located   in  Union 
City  Penna. . 

The  men   employed  "by  this    industry  are   paid  by  the   da^rrajith  the 
exception   of  the    lathe   operators. These  nan   are   paid  41  per  thousand  for 
chair   spindles   and   can  turn  out    ahout    3,000   j^er  dajr. 

All  waste   from  the   factory   is   sv/ept    into   a  chain   conve;/or  and 
taken   to   the  "boiler   room,to   he   used  as   fuel, 
ITovelty  Crev/;-    2  Turners. 

2   Shape rs. 
5  Helpers. 


DcY  Kiln, 
"^he    tr-^T  kiln   ir.   situated   opLOsite    the   flooring;   and  alonr; 


L  ne 


streajn  hank.Tt    is   a  par';;;e    ,ne  /  type   of  kiln  made   entirely   of   cement 
and  lined  within  hy   tile   "brick. The  kiln  v/as    125   feet    lon,^   and  Gb   feet 
v/ideand  was  amde   by   the   Grand  Rapid.-:  Veneer  V/orks  Proccess^arpvnd 

Rapids, ITich. 

The   kiln    is    composed  of  threo    charahers   each  20»    .vide   and   is  used 
principally   in   drying   floorin^:  material. The  wood   is  hroucht    around  ^-^^^^^r*- 
from  the    flooring  mill   on   cars   ajid  then   loaded  on  trucks   to  he    sent 
into   the   kiln  and  then   are   later  unloaded   from  the   trucks   onto   an 
incline   track  and   drawn  up   to   the  main   dock  for   shipping. 

The   trucks   are   loaded  ih  frames   "o    insure    careful   and   straight 


piling-. The   trucks   are    13 »    long  anfi     6»    wide   and  the   Wood   is  piled 
10'    hish./^proxinately   3,  "50   feet    can  T)0   jjUed  on  o-e   truck  and  18   of 
these   trucks   can  he  piled   in   one    charn-ber.Each  charaber   is   125   feet   Ions, 


20»    .vide    and  17 »    hig^i. 


/o^ 


For   flooring  they  use  all  third  claisr^   stuff  and  it    is   left    in   the 
kiln  fron  ten  to   twelve    da^rs.Tt    is   estimated  that    in  one   thousand 
feet    of  sreen  wood  there   is   ahout   3,500  punnds   of  water. The  temper- 
ature  to   which  this  kiln   is  lieated   is  fro      170   to    180   de.^rees.To   insure 
good  drying  each  layer   of  limher  has   stickers   every  t^o   feet. The   steam 
pipes   are    dirrectly  under  the    cars. 

There  were    six  men  working  at   this  kiln, five   were    loading  the 
trucks   and  one   unloading  a-nd  piling   on   the   other  truck  to  2,e   .taicen  ^^ 
be   ta.ken   to   the    shed. 


Reported  by, 
Wilfong. 
Trappe. 
Harvey. 

Bovrman. 

Brown. 
Hut ton. 
Murphy . 
EdwardH. 
J.  J.Wiieeler. 
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TKR  EJtfPOKIUIl  LUTn^Iffi  COJCPAir/. 


Tliib    cpCi'a-Lion    11    L^i'^u^itvC    i  •   t':_e  VT.i-,^^  Pine    rc£<:icn   ol    uOi*tLci'xx 
Psiiiibylv^  ,nia,    in  Pc!:-;.er  County.        Tlis   country   iL  ouito   I'ougli  and 


:vicunt;.inoui;    i..   c^iaracter,    "being  a  gl^.ci:^l  rcric.      T:.o   cljj^cut^   is 
t^c.^eraliy   le-Ux-cratc ,    "vyitlj.  i.iGderate  vrintcir^,    and  good   rai..xa3-l. 


territory  now   cccuj^ied  Ly  Potter  County  v/at;  part    oi    tlio   la;./" 


purcIiaLie    ii-Oiu  the   Indiana    in  Pe   nsyl'vania,    the   purchaco    DOin^^  ccn- 


oludod    in  1734.      The   tract  v/aL,   divided  up    into    eecticne    c 


u*x 


Co..ipany   oaiie    into   tlxi;:>   district,    getting  eontrol   oi    Tour  '  undred 
thousand   aorCi^    iix   t»outhorn  PoLtux'   Coxity,   '"oKeaii  u..u  T-l..  Oounti::;,; 


•-,1    ':■,'^.       ^. 


tnifc)   co.iipany  ali^o   i^ad   ocnti-ol   oi    \;efcj-uern  Ve\i  Ycrh.      Tlj   land    cce 


theiii   uexi  pcandL>  per  tlioui;5<.i.nd  acrei^.     T...e  Bin^jixcua  E^tatob   o\;.ied  the 
nor'c/iern  part    oi"   the    eountry  ahout    Gale 'con,    Peima.      Due    .o   liuiralioi. 
ixi  IL-iO,    thib   ebtate  Wcob   divided  adiiOixg  the  Bin^^hcu/jb,    J^vrxitb  aijJ.   ?oxeL;. 
Parkers   also   owned  a  tract    i..   the   nor-^lierA  part,    thib  hv:i.:;:   chior- 
ly  a(^riGaltui'al  laud,    and  alter  the   tiiixhe.    v^clo   cut    bhis  v/^.b  turned 


over    CO   rarmb. 


Tj.j.e  Kcatiiife  i'cLiiiil/   ov/ned  the   uorth-v;ebtern  pai't    ci   Po^'cx    CouxiL 


and  they   cut   the   lar^_e   tractb   oi'   one   thousand  acres    into   sjaaller 
tracts    outlined  hy  topO(:;:raphy,    these   ti'actb  hein^^   sold   Tor  Pari^iS,    lo 
arranged  as   to    give   each  fanaer  a   oasi.i  and  water  su:'pl\'',      T'  e  ...  irsc 
settleraCxit  wab   at   Sweden  Valley • 

Potter  County  was  organized  in  lb04,  and  the  seLtlers  go!,  into 
the  pine  district  ahout  lu^O,  The  treub  were  ielled  and  ^^x^...^.^C.  in 
the  wocdb,    ..aulod   on    ooo   bl^db   to   btrc^a.s,    <^iiu   rallied  dowii   the   oub- 


v^ue .ncx.*xi  la  K  i  "*''  '^  "• ' 


C} 


Vei'»  b^^iC       JiXjS,      ^«<C'.t.      c^^-LbO       J. 


ai  \j  t ^  o   c .  0 ViTn    . .  i  'o _.;. 
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ki:e\;  10^,b  v/ei'e   albO   r<^i'tecl   dov/n«      GliinglCis  v;ere   ...ude,    t7:en'../-sovea 

lifter   t_ie   tiVoteai  wul    ciiangcd,    u.,;d  tae  lo{-{j  Y:cre   rafted   dcv:n,    tlie 
piiie  v;a£>   always  peeled  to   facilitate   £]:iddini:,    and    blidc^;  v/ere    ouilt 


oC    i-kid  ^..10   ICt^b   to   tiie   istrear^ib.      I^-ter  vrlieu  tlie  pin- 
xi3tiilock  '.vab   cut   and  r.;;ofted  do\7u» 


c    ^jeca.ie    scarce 


About   1075   tlie   fir^t   tannery  wat.   started  at   Couder^pcrt,    and   in 
1330  anot   er  at    Galetcn.      Prom  Pine  Creek  to  Kettle    Creek  and   J'irct 


fork,    v;aL>  a  bOlid   bt.^nd   oi   lieiulock  tii.i'ijer  oi    little  value.      TL^j   iix'si' 
j,>eelint;  v/ab   at   Couderspcrt,    and  r/ioat    of   trie   ti.uroei'  v/dc   allov;ecl    to 
xot    in  tlie    woodb,    altnou^i  bOxae  Hab   bcld  at    uV/enty  live   ceiits  per 
•u'.'Ousand  board  feet.      Letb   l^ainoer  v/as  v/abted  at    Galeton,    ab   t-iey  f ou  cJ 
.-i,  ijarket   at   Wi3,liaaibport  • 

In   loB5   begat   opei''atini-,  at   Ajatiri,   Pen  la.,    by    W..\.e    Goodyear  Com- 
pany,     Tliey  fOi'Lierly    opex'ated    iii  a   bLiall    ..ay   and  juiade    conbidci'ablc 
..ioney  at    it,    bO   tnat    tliey  were   able   to   buy   aljOt^t    twelve   tncubt.tvid 
acre»j    of   land   from  tiie  Keatiiigb.      A  double   band  iiiill   uab  built   v/iun 
a  capacity   oi    Oxxe   Irandred   tbouband   ieet   x^ei'    L.o\/er,    later  a   beccnd 
..iill  \;ab  built   u,i  AubtiiA.      T^ey  ]j.ad  diiiiculty   i.:    getting  tl^e   lo^'b 
and  tan  bark  to   tlie    railroad,    bO    contractb   v/erc   let   tc    jo'^'erb. 
Hc^rbwab  and  Pec  Broc nerb   ^ot   out   ab  lii^li  ab   twenty  tliouband   cordb   of 
bark  yei'  beabOjLi. 


IT1 


The   nortLei'ix  ijlopeb   favor  t?ie  bard\/oodb,    and  thebe  v/ero    cuu 
altei"   tbe  pine   hau  been   trVtcen   out,    about   t^iirty  yearb  a^o.   Iy.ian, 
IletZe^ar,    and  ^.lite    OjueraLed  up   tlie   firbt   and    becond   lorkb,    tl^ey   con- 
tracted to    cut    clieri-y,    abb,    and  babbwood.      They  put    in  a  portable 
-*ill  and  hauled  to    Lx.o   i>MilroiM   in  the  v.iixter,    often  ab   far  ub 
twenty  live  Liileb.   T.-.e   lunibei*  V;c4,b   taken   out    oy;    bledb,    a^id   b-.lpped 
frOxii  Coudui'bjt^ort   a^id  AnbOnia. 
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T:ae  aarliost  practice   in  the  pine   region  vvas  to  cut  tlie   Iwil-er 
'0/  water  po.yer,    the   cut   averar-ing  t'^reu  tLo-sand  feet  per  udv. 
Heuilook  v;ai.  rafted   to  Piti-sDurg,    Tivs   rafte   uairit:  sent   do^•m,    oornprl.; 
ing  one  .lillion  feet,    the    oe^^t   of  v;:uch  sold  for  ^eren  doll.-,,r8  per 
t}i.ou£iand  fOGt, 

Tlie  Lackawanna  Lu.,i'..er  Cor,.panA^   operated   at   the   CrObi.for3c   rerjiovi, 
and  took  lixteen  yeare   to   clear  this  liji-P.ber,    t^.e /  later  sold   one 
hundred  thousand  acres   to  the   the  State  for  .-.    forest   res^^rve.   T'e 
Central  Pe   nsvlvania  Lamher  Comvatay  was   crranizerl   to   taho    over  the 
la^ioeriug  end  of   the  United   Statee   Leatlier   Gcmpan-'s  holdinf.:£;,    and 
is  now  one   of  the  largeet   operators   in  tha   state. 

Clinton  built   a  mill  at   Galcton,    running  a  narrow  ^-aue'^c   rail- 
road from   a.leton  to  Ans6nla,    w"  ere  --g    connected  with  the  >Tew  YorV: 
Central  Railroad   Compan-.     Ly-an  built  a  hardwood  mill  at  Aut^tin,    to 
tollow  uv   the  heuilcch  operation,   but   ecc  -.vent  bankrupt.     T'-.e  Eripor- 
hm  LuAiber  Corapany   started   a   sMalD.e-   OY,eration  at  lOjati-o-  F-i.r-,it      n-^ 


s  t^.ey  were   succeseful,    f-hey  tool:  over  V.e  lrnaB.n  ;iill  at    Auc-tin,    an  ^ 
■len  continued  following  up   the   Goodrear  Ccmpany,    tcihinc  cut   Vro  bru-c^ 
'.vcods   left   atandin,'-. 

The   Oaffney  Ciier.iical  TTill  was  first   installed  at  Austin      tv/entv 
years  ago,   but   the  project  was  a  failure,    and  the  plant  was  r.ovod   -o 
-cKean   County,     '/hey  at   first  used  only  first   clasc  lumber,    but   later 
t^tilij.ed  all   the   culls   left   by  the  T!raporii;c:i  Lumber  Ccrapan;r. 

The  heading  mill  v/as  b   ilt  twenty  years  ago  to  use  t>e    infsrior 
>^ardwoods  left  by  the  Emporiijuii  Lujiiber  Companv?   Fifteen  --ears  aro   "-^-c 
^- oat  en   Heading-  Co'ipaay   ins  ta- led  at  plant   at   Hays,    but    it  was   a 
:t'-'ilure,    and   soon  abut   dovm. 

T"..e   iLuiiberinf;  cova^anios   thou/'ht   that      ftcr  th.e   ti-'ber  was   cut 
*^'''e  l.uid    could   be   i..old   to   f.-ir'siers,    so   t'-e-^'  had  the   land    sur- r  red  for 
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fariJS.      A  Ccuderbport    company  loou^^t   t^:irty  thousand  acres   frcn  t-je 
state,    an/''    sold  consideraole    of   it   to   eettlerb,    arr   t^en   boIc^    tv.e 
reviir.inder  Imck  to   t'le    ytate   foi'   cr-e   oollrr*.   ruiO   fif^tv   cents  pt^r  aero. 
T   is   land   incro-,   od    in  value,    and   ooiild  Tiave  Vjeen   ejcIc"    later   -^or 
Miree   dollars  per  acre. 

Tlie  Payne   Cochran  tract    of   fourtcjen  tlioiisand  acres    hOl(^    '.Mr-:-,- 
rears  ago   lor  five   oollarfc:   per  acre,    oeinf:  a  uixoo   tract    of  liard- 
;;corls,    lieiiilock,    unC    &aae  pine.      Payne   Cochran    r.oi;.' -..t   this   traci'-   for 
zeren  dollars   and   fifty   centb,    cut    off    some    of   t-:o  pine,    and   t'r^en  a 
few  years  ^^^   sold    it   to   the    Gocd  -ear   concer.:  for   sevent^^  dollo.rs  vor 
acre , 

Thirty  years  ago   laud  v/as  ash^er:sed   at   tw^   three   anrl   five   dollar: 
per  aero,;    teii    /ears  a£C   at   f  irty  five   dollars  nvayAmwiy    six  years 
a'j.0   sO'.e  was  assessed   at    cno  hundred  ard  flftv  riollars  T;er  acre,      Th^ 

•ft.  w 

holdin;;   companies  ajiplied  to   tl^.e    cc^mty  for  a  lowering   cl    t:  e   taoc:es, 
but  t.'ie   api^eal  was   futile « 
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THH   GAU^TOU  HITiJ.. 
The   entire    cost    of  fl-.e  pi-  at,    includi}i£:  th^i    sa.^-iill,    -^ovelty 
^lill,    flooring  riill,    dry  kiln,    s"  eds   ci^nd  eq,uipno!it,    './as  a-out    one 


undred  thousand  doll;trs*  This  ••lill  v/as  huilt  al^out  lifteon  year^ 
arc,  an-'  located  -yl  Galuton  ^'eca\^.S''"  thir^  wvs  tht  centre  of  the  e:-:- 
ploi table  hardwccd   tiuiher,    anc    ohlcred    rood    thippine  faciliLio;^. 

T:,.e  mill  pond   is   trian^ulai-    in   shape,    and  cojstructed   v/ith  con- 
crete  wai::s   around   f'le   edpe.   T'e    ri^se    of  t  "is   triangle    is   ahout 
t^evubty  fet-ft   lon^,    a^d    is    wit^hin  fifteen   feet   of   t}ie  r;ii*.l;    the    sides 
^re   ahout   live   hundred  iet;t   l0:.i_,,      T  ..e    suriace   ai'cva   ii^    i^oventov-n 
t/iojfciund,    xive  'j.uiidrcid   s-^uare   feet,    and  the  pond    is   four  feet   deep 
at   tlie   up^er   -jnd  and    sevej:   foot   deep   ot    th^j   lov;er  ^Vlo  .    It   'as   .- 
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Ji>y   of    1  O'lr  ''iinHvori    thcv>iL'rid  hoard    fe*t,    and    i 
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Icv/er  l-cvl^.L    is  kept    oot-^n   0/  e:d.iau{3t    bLo^^lu  tro:-    L-ie  inill. 

T^.e   la;:jL  are   delivered  \;o   tVe  pO:id    njt  railroc^d.      The   trao>:   is 
nine   leet   froai  tlie   pond,    the    inbida   rail  hei^p;  lour  leet   fro-;'   •!;>.e 
piatioriu,   which  lias   a  pitch   ol    seven   inc'-ec    i:    lour   feet.      T'^e   lore 


crop   lour  le^:t    frort:  the^'d^o    oi" 


platforTii  to   the    surf  an  e    of   t'-'O 


.   ;ber.      The    outh;ide    rail   is   elevt./Led  ahove   the   Icv.-l   or  the    inuide 
r.il,    eo   ae>   to  pei?ii'.   unloading  "by   gravity.      Two  j.^ien  worlc  at   the  pond 


iti:d  hrin[:  txie    lo^^c   up   to   the  hull   chain.     A  .yreat  nan-.'*   01    tie   lo; 
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have  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  water,  -jeiice  r^nxiiy   ol  the:i  cinh, 
principally  beech,  "-^ence  t/ie  v/orh  ol  t'lese  two  laen  is  at  ti.Mes  very 
diilioult,  as  the  heavy  lof'S  /uwe  to  te  raised  li*o^.,  the  cot-'. cm  o±  tr 
rond  arid  then  towed  into  the  ouhl  chain. 

T"  e  hull  chain  is  operated  over  a  tahle  set  at  difiei-ent  degi'ec 
piich,  and  is  thirty  foet  lonc«   T]ie  chain  is  equipped  with  douhle 
iu(,;s  placed  live  leet  apart,  and  runs  eighteen  leet  into  the  nill 


proper,  T  ere  is  an  open  place  on 


slid:.  w"\ich  permit;:,  the  steam 


hicher  to  Icrce  the  logs  oil  the  c-:.ain.   One  man  oper"tes  the  c/aJn 
fro.. ^  the  inside  cl  the  iiiill,  and  ne  also  does  all  the  sc:ili:'.g  do:.o 
at  the  receiving  end  ol  t'.x:   mill.  The  Pcrihner  Rule  was  Icxir.erly 
used  hut  gave  too  sviall  r-c'sults  ior  t""e  srialler  lo^s,  tvnd  t"--c  T)o"le 
Ru±e  is  now  used,  which  gives  closer  results  icr  this  mill.   The  lo;;;;: 
-re  scaled  according  tc  species,  dlaaeter,  and  lengt'i,  T"  e  Qer.ere.l 
"ill  ruij  is  torty  percent  r.iaplc,  thirty-siy.  percent  heech,  lourteen 
percent  "birch,  live  pei'cent  hriss,  an(''  five  percent  niscellaneous^ 
••' hch  includes  such  species  as  hemloch,  cherry,  cItu,  w'-^.ite  pine,  oak, 
■f^ut  no  chestnut. 

This  is  a  ri[.ht  .land  laill  and  has  no  lo:.  deck,  the  10f:6  hoing 
loaded  direct  on  to  the  carria^-e  Iron  the  hull  c'.ain  "by  a  co:..1oined 
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Etear.1  kicker  aud  nici-er?  The  nigger  is  ot  tiie  t-YO  cylindei-  type,  and 
operates  on  a  swine  ol  :.bout  four  feet.  Tne  niG,.:er  ie  controlled  oy 
tiie  Ea-.7irer  ^7]ao  operates  i-  by  a  }aand  lever.  The  carriage  is  ot  t  e 
three  -blocked  t.ype,  hand  set  and  gu;^  shot  food,  uadc  by  the  Ciark 
r'anufacturin,.  Company,  of  Belfciont,  ITev:  York.  Tt/c  raen  ride  the 
carriage,  a  -setter?  and  a  -dcccei-".  T]'.e  satryer  operates  the  carriar- 
Hand  lever,  and  a  foot  peddle,  when  pressure  is  applied,  opens 
valve  whic:^  allows  steaa  pressure  to  push  the  carriar,;e  back.  T'  era 
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large  automatic  bu^iiper  v;.:ich  stops  the  carrjare  on  the  return 
trip  il  the  sawyer  has  not  properly  Judged  the  distance.  The  carr- 
iage vrlll  Cc^rry  a  tv;enty-four  feet  log. 

A  lew  mont^ie  ago  the  operation  was  seriously  haupered  by  the 
cracking  of  tl  c  £,aws,  and  after  cureful  inve^tigaticu  for  a  fev.-  week,- 
discovered  that  the  rails  on  w^-ich  the  carriage  runt.,  \^-erc  not  in 
proper  alignment  with  .the  saw.  This  is  an  ir.portant  pcnit  in  saw  ••ii:i 
engineering,  and  should  receive  spocia".  attention. 
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*-'ie  se^jer  receives  his  instructions  for  th  virldth  of  the  lum- 
'oer  to  be  ciit  ,  by  signals  from  the  sawyer.  This  method  is  not  ofte 
resorted  to,  however,  when  tlie  laill  has  a  re-saw,  when  the  baiid  saw 
cenerally  cuts  luiuber  of  an  equal  thickness.   I  this  case  th.e  set- 
ter only  receives  instructions  when  the  log  is  to  be  turned,  or  when 

13  sa\T.yer  wishes  to  run  througli  dimension  material.  The  saT/er  re- 
ceives his  instructions  for  t:-e  days  cut  iron  a  blackboard  on  w}iich 
" -0  mill  forcjiiau  daily  posts  Instuctlons  received  fro:;  the  office. 
Ti-^e  mill  cut  runs  between  twentj^-iive  and  thirty  thousand  board  feet 
per  day,  the  capacity  being  thirty-five  thousand. 

The  uain  saw  is  of  tho  band  type,  laade  by  t}ie  T,  T',  :'rarchon3 
Company.  It  is  fourteen  guage,  with  one-eight  kerf,  eleven  inc^-es 
vac"?,  and  about  forty  feet  long.  These  saws  are  changed  tvn'co  a  day 
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crdiivirilyj    sonetinies   ofteKuer.     Wlien  t\/o   inc'.e^   i:_  v/i^th  lias  Toeen 
filed    oil'   the    caw  it    it   discarded*     Under   ordinary   conditions    one   l-sr 
tand  sav7  v/ill   out   two  million  feet    of  lumber.      Sawdust    is  taken  away 
lrO::i  the    sawfcs  by  suction,    and    is   carried  to   the  "boiler   room  where    rt 
is  UL;ed  as  fuel. 

Alter  the   board   leave^j   the   saw   it    is  transl  erred  to   t'  e    live 
rCLl^  'oy  the    "talce-away**  raan.  A  cliain  transfer     table,    consiLiting   of 
three   cnains,    is  located  ten  feet   fror.i  the   band   aaw,    theee    chains 
run  under  the   live   rolls   and  are   ren;ulated  \)y  the   tahe-a  ay  man  who 
l.ushe;.   dowii  a  loot   lever,    thujj   raising  the    chains,   w^uch  catch  the 
ijoard  and  carry   it   to   the   re-saw  table.  T^aeso   chains   run  all   the  tiiTi" 
'out   only  oxj-erxte  v/hile  the   foot  lever   is  held  dov/n. 

lie  band  re-saw   is  made  by  the  Jlcrchcn  Goni.anr,    and    i;:   operated 
l3y  one  man.      Only   one    cut    is  inac''e    or-,   each  plank  by  this   saw,    tlie 


wiGtn   of  the  board   secured  beinc  regulated   by  the    operator.   Two    one- 
i-xh  board  arc   cut   lor  the  most  part.      The    saw  is   seventeen   gua^^-e, 
cuoting  cn-Gleventh  to   one-twelith  inch  l:er%  :.-nd  vrien  new  is   nine 
inche;5  v;ide.   This   eav:   is   also   chanfe,ed  twice   each  day.      The    sa.vdust 
lro:.i  this   saw  and  frorj   the    edr;er   is  handled  by   one   suction  fan,    whlc"- 
fcrcos   the    saw  dust   to  the   boiler-room. 

Prom  tlic   band   re-saw  the   beards   run   on  to   dead   rolls,    being 
received  by  the   take-away  man.   Tl^ese  boards   arc   then  passed  by  hand 
to    '.he   ed£:er   table,    or  are  placed   on  a   car  direct,   which  takes   them 
to  the   yard. 

Tiie   edti'er  was  iiiade   by  Clark  Prothers  Company,    and   contains  three 
^av/s   set    in  a   collar,    and  tv:o   saws  which  slide    on  a  shaft,    and  are 
^djusxed  by  the    operator  to   cut   the   desired  width  board.     Tl:erc    is 
^  guard    on  tlie   table  which  strai('Tj.tens  up   the  bocird  bel'orc    it    is   ou 
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""J    one    saws.      This    is    operated  by  a  crank  to   the    rlr'-^.t    of  the  rb?.c^iinc 
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^^on.-r'-'-ir.   '-'i-jch  do   net    p-o   thrim^^'j   \>^    rn-s;v"'  arr^   ^^,.,.^-rnr-;    ^r 
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t|/      eager  'oy  u   Ciirnllar   set    of  tranbfert;  Iro.n  tlic  niai:'   live   rolls .      The 
Take-av;a:/  .aan  at   tlie   "band    bav;  operai-ec  t'  ese   transfers • 

Dimension  matorial  passes   tlie   entire   lenrth  of  the  mill   on 
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-•he  mln  live  rolls,  and  is  transferred  to  cars  which  carr^^-  it  •'•-o 
the  yard.  T.10   live  rolls  arc  set  four  feet  apart,  are  nadc  of  cast 
iron,  twenty  five  inches  long,  ten  inches  in  dia-eter,  ;-nd  are  op- 
erated hy  geared  shaft  inc.   Certain  sections  6ire  controlled  \)y   leverr. 
vfhile  the  other  sections  run  o.ll  the  time. 

Prom  the  cdger  one  man  piles  thehoards  c:-;  t-^e  main  rolls,  which 
section  is  controlled,  or  he  may  pile  the  hoards  directly  on  to  cars 
whic]:  carry  them  to  the  yard.  Al^ter  the  T^oards  are  placed  O'^  the  roll 
the  clutch  is  thrown  in  and  the  boards  are  carried  to  the  trim.ier. 
The  triiijmer  is  also  made  hy  Clark  "Prot-jerB  Ccnipany,  and  has  three 
saws.  The  centre  saw  is  a  Jump  saw,  and  the  other  two  are  rjovahle, 
"beinei  controlled  "by  levers.  It  talces  two  hien  to  opeiate  the  trinrr.er, 
and  one  man  to  take  away,  the  latter  sorting  to  a  certain  extent  hy 
piling  the  difierent  lengths  on  different  cars.  Pro  t:  e  tri.:Ener 
the  lumber  is  taken  to  the  yard. 

rroiii  the  edging  tahle  the  edgings  are  conveyed  to  a  tahle,  hy 
ti'ansfers  located  on  the  floor,  froinr:   under  the  main  rolls.  V^hen 
they  reach  this  tahle  one  man  picks  them  olf  and  passes  them  to  a 
liian  wl'O  operates  a  cut  off  swinr/  sav;.  The  nan  who  picks  off  the  edf:- 
ings  also  removes  the  slahs  from  the  main  live  rolls,  and  these 
Blahs  also  go  to  the    ScUiiu  cut  ofl  saw»  All  material  too  small  to  he 
used  is  throvrn  into  t:..e  hog.  All  the  material  w'icli  is  to  l^e  used 
in  the  novelty  \70rks  is  cut  to  the  j.>rope2'  length  ly  this  man  at  the 
cut  ofl  SUV/.   Txiis  sa\ryar  is  guided  hy  a  hi:  ck  heard  containing  the 
loll owing  specifications. 
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Save  all   odglnrs   tv.at  will  ^icike  raop-h.^ndle    stock,    one   and    one- 
eiG'tli  square,    cut    into   the  followin-  len^iths,    tvrenty-six  inC'-es, 
thirty-four,    fifty,    and   seventy-f o-;r   inches.     All  -hasbv/cod  2**vl"   and 
up  to   20"  and   50«  long.      All  -iaple   2"xl''   -   IC   and  3C"   lonr? 


The   twenty   inc-   edfrinr  are   used  for  cliair  rounds.      T 


e  mo  - 


handle  stock  i.s  squared  by  a  machine  in  thi  C3  mill  and  tied  in  oundle 
Of  sixteen,  and  t}\ese  are  loaded  on  trucks  and  sent  to  the  kiln.  It 
tal:cs  two  men   to.  operate  thiis  Machine.  All  0'f:her  -aterial  is  s-.eascn- 
ed  in  the  yard. 


All  -naterial  not  worked  up  on  t"-ese  stiv/s  rocs  to  the  eecond 


cut- 


oif   saw,    as  v/ell   a.s   the   larr-rer   ends   froii  the   trr-r.er, where   t'-^is 
material   Is   cut   up    into   fimwood.      T\is   is   then  piled   o-    cars  'lold- 
anout   t7:o   cord.-,    and    is   then  taken   to  the   y?..rd  v/her^    it    ic   entered 
until   LCld.      Car  load   lots   sell  for  ei^ht;^^   centr.  per   cord     for  tvrelvo 
inc^i  lengths.     A  li>.iited   ai.iount    is   r.olc-   locallv. 

The   sav/  dui^t   fro::i  tVie   triiT^.ier,    two   out   ofi    jb^vs,    zir^c^   tl-^  -^lop 
•laac'le  machine,    is   t^^ken   to   the  ^lain   conveyor,    which   ir.   tun:    carries 
it  to  f-.'--    hoiler   room,   where    it    is   us^^c-   -f'cr  fuel.   T^^e  hor  ^as   a 
cutiinr  surface   of  twent^r  four   inc-'.es    ir,   djn/ieter,    t^e  kniVes  hein£^ 
set  nine    inc/cs  ap^..rt   alternately^      Tie  kni-^^e?^   rre   c"^anr-d   cno   day 
and  the    "t^^roaf   t:*' f^   next. 

T'drty  six  men  aro   employed   i      this  mill*     T^is  numher  nr-cludes 
the  En^jneors,   Mec'anioc;,    Filer,    llovelty-men,    etc. 

T^e  f ili-oc-r^om   itj   located    djrectl-^^  o-.^er  t^e  '^etid  end    of   t ■  e  ini"' 
ctnd    itL   di>'ien^ions   are   forty  hy  f ilt  r  feet.      Ther--    1.-   a  trap   door 
over  t]:.o   hand   Law,    and   th.e    savr  is  pulled  up   and  lot   dovm  fro- 


filing  roo     through  this   deer.      There   is  a  similar  trap  deer   over 
the   re-sow.     Two   filers  are   efaployed  •  The   saws  must  he   larf:er   in  t^ie 
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lan  ao   tiie   ecle.e;    if  toiibion   Is   needed,    that    is   if  the    sav; 
will  not   sta:7  en  the  wheels,    it    i;;  rir^t   rui:  tliroue^i  a  eet   of   roll- 
ers vf'ich   atrctch   it    in  t]r..e  midcUc.    It    is   the-:  put   o-^   an  automatic 
iiuaaine,    and  \vl\en  necesear:/   'c>.c  eiiory  w'-eel  first    fii^s  :L'-id  f-e-^-' 
sharpens  th.e   teet::.     The   sav/  is  niC'ed   around  auto  .latic ally  on  t'ds 
ir-achlns,    and  tlie   emory  wheel   incrfascc  the   p-ullet,    a-^d  t^  en   on  the 
dovrn  stroke  the  teeth  are   sharpened.     After  eacl-  tocth  ! ^  s  heen 
s'arpened,    t   e  pitch  is   set  h-'  u  tra  irael,     T^en  t'-p  tneti-  .re   sv/r.fre 
bet  "by  the  v/rench  type   of  sv/.-ge,    -.vhich   la  alro  done  automatically, 
T'.e   saw  is   then   tcuclied   up  wit-   a  file,    r,r.^   all    Ix-rerulari  ^.  jes   taken 


C'^t.      It  ijiubt   be    carefully    i-iBuected   for  cr,  oks,    and   if  an- 
detected   t'ley  are  treater^   by  borin.^^    e^iall  liolefc   at   their  IPJ-^ei-nOBt 
limit,    or  by  making  a  cut   perpend  *  cular   to  tbe   craoV.    "The   t'-inp   to 
do   is   to  keep   the   ©aw  pliable,    uo   it   ^  ll!"    Veiv3   eat^il'r,    ar?-    Oo   r^ct 
keep   it    eoft? 

The  boiler   room    ih   locatec'    out  side    of   t'e  mill,    and   contr  ins 
a  "^Attery  of  fonr  boiler-L,    w'-icli.  are   uBuall v  kept   at   ninety  poundn 
prot'Srurc?     All  fuel    lo   ;.u]>    lied   by  sav/d^^bt   and  mill    waste   fro-    t^-e 
"OPS.   T'lebe  boilerjj   bupply   ^tea^i  to   t' re-    enrlnet^   1-   t^*^^   enrine 
roora,    one   enpine    in   the  planer  roo.ii,    to  the   dr  ^  kllr.,    •  nr'   pIco  "^e-.t 
the   ofiilcGB,    filinf:  room,    etc.   Considerable   difficultv   is   ^xperiencer- 
Ifc  (e^ttin^   a  sufficient    supply   of    steriV>-(^    as   the  boilers  ar«^    old  .-r^nd 
lne:fi  iciont. 
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j'ie  main  enp"ine  Is  an  eight  hundre-d  H.nd  i  ifty  horse  power  T'oE^vei: 
"ty^e,  and  thero  is  also  a  emaUer  i-wenty  horse  po\/er  ent:ine  v;''.ich 
supplies  lip:ht  for  t-'e  entire  pl-jnt  and  yard.  T^-e  f'-^lrd  nrin;in-.p  5  p 
•C^t  used  at  the  present  tirae,  as  ther  •  is  not  enoug/i  stet^jr.  to  si'^pply 
''^11   three  engines. 
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^-'le    ootal  cost    of   the  ;nanufacturinr  oi.eration   frO'^  the  pond   to 
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to  the  piles  In  the  yard  runs  abo>t  four  dollars  per  f.ousand.  Wjtirin 
tl.e  mill  the  luinher  Is  sorted  and  put  on  to  the  different  trucks.  It 
16  the  ai-u  to  Ixave  thete  sorters  follow  the  "national  Gradine  Kules 
of  ChicHgo*.  The  grader  has  a  gradin^^  stick,  a  chal>:  stick,  and  a 
tally  board,  a.id  grades  every  hoard  that  is  unloaded.  Tsiece   are  fo^.r 
of  these  graders.  Every  car  thnt  is  loaded  is  graded  and  tallied  oy 
a  grader.   It  takes  two  nien  and  a  grader  one  day  to  load  a  car  of 
one  inch  stuff,  ten  to  sixteen  feet  long. 


15.0,   1  aijd  ITo.  2  Co.anon  j'aple  is  piled  iu   the  yard  for  t\ 
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^^rni>   Months,  ar^d  tl  en  it  goes  to  Ihe  kiln  wh.ere  it  rej.ainB  ore  v/eek, 
after  v/-.ich  it  is  --.vorked  wp  i:i  the  flooring  and  planing  ^dlie.  ITo.l 
and  ITo,  2  Ea.rd  Ilaple,  heac^^,  and  birch  rxe   pilcc^  in  t':e  s^  ods. 
Cormon  and  hetter  '.ard  maple,  and  any  u'  it-  lur.ber,  is  allowed  to 
ttand  uprlg.:t  in  the  -/..-O.   lor  t^o  to  fo-r  vee:>E.  Thi-  iz   to  prev-nt 
£r;p  ataln,  If  they  vere  pllod  dlr-ctly  on  stickers  t^^em  -ould  r:  sul1 
clue  tap  atains  whered'ver  t'  e  stickers  touc.ied  the  lurihcr. 

Tne  yard  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  threa  hundred 
-nd  lifty  feet  v;ide.   It  --as  a  capacity  of  nire  rnillion  hoard  feet, 

'Jt  at  present  It  contains  only  seven  million,  ti-e  "•  undred  thousand 
"'Oard  feet.  The  lumber  is  transported  to  the  yard  ir  four  wheel 
G^rs,  v.-hlch  run  over  tracks  on  trestle  work.  Thre-  t:ct  gauge  tracks 
''-ro   used. 

The  over-run  cr  sr.'alJ  logs  is  .-.bout  twenty  fire  percent,  hut  it 
"breakc  even  on  the  large  logs. 

T>.e  dry  b   eds  >::ere  constructed  by  contract  labor,  and  t-n   fig-re 
J'or  cor.+  L,  ccu.ld  no-  ^-  obtained.  There  are  two  of  these  D'-eds,  ^rhic 
ronr  hundred  ixnd   liftj   by  fifty  feet,  capacity  one  nllllcn  board 
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i^-^ot  each.   The  average  timber   is  .aiowed  to   season   six  months  to   one 
-1,    or.ly  i:ol  and  ITo  2  hard  raaple,   beech  and  birch  boirg  piled. 
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Tlie  asheB  fron?  the  boilor  rcor.  are   tolr"   to  t^e  fnnr.crs  tor  twel- 
ve cents  per  Tjnsliel,   while  those   shipped  h-  carload  lot  >.rinc  eif^ht 

m 

dollars  and  liftv   cents  per  ten;    sav/duct    Is   rive   av/ay  looally,    "but 
'-lien   de:nanded    is5l:li.ped    in    ctjrload   lots,    for  whlc-i  thoy  receive 
one  dollar  per  ton.   Tlie    co:mpany  };.as  a  good  local  trade   Tor  la>>i>>er 
and  aslies  which  nets  them  f roir   one   toussmd   to   fifteen  hundred   dollars 
ler  month* 

Curly  Liaple   lumher  was   at   one  ti  'e   cut   for  tve    -eneral   tr.-'^e, 
^ut  this' practice    is   to  he   dlsoontinued,   hecouse   dariafje    is   sv^stained 
ty  the   trucVs   and   trestle  workb,    due   to   the    r  roat   weight.     All   smelt- 
ing wood    is   shipped   direct   from  the  v/ocde* 

One   nl^^lit  watclinian   is    or-   duty  at   nipht,    and   he   reports  hy  riieans 
of  the    clock  syste^n,    there  hcinc  fifteen  keys  throughout   the  -lill 
and  yards ♦ 
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The  dry  kiln  is  locatnd  at  the  side  of  the  planlnp  .^lill,  and 
ha.6  a  capacity  of  fifty  four  cn.rs,  or  fro-i  ciie  '^^undred  a>id  rixty 
t'OTisand  to  tv70  hundred  and  seventy  thovjsand  beard  foot.  "Boards  to 


be  kiln  dried  er^  loaded  on  larfre  cnrs,  /^aule'-"  to  the  kiln  hy  ongir.e, 
ar.  thc.re  relcided  on  kiln  c?  rs.  The  kiln  is  conBtrncted  of  ::oncrcte 
with  walls  one  foot  thick,  and  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  by  cirty 
live  feet.  Tiiere  are  three  sectirns,  eacn.  s'-c^-ion  iioint:  twenty  fe.-^t 
wide.  Each  track  has  throe  rails,  and  the  cars  are  run  into  the  kilr 
broadside.  All  Iniiiher  for  the  planlnr  mill,  novelty  Dill,  and  sO":ie 
others,  is  put  throurrh  the  kiln,  Bacli  truck  has  a  capacity  of  fro>n 
three  to  five  million  hoa.rd  feet,  dependinp,  on  the.  size  of  the   lunher 
El(i;nteen  cars  may  he  put  in  on  onch  traok,  riakinf^  a  capaci-^n/  cf  lilty 
iour  carsi.   Those  care  are  built  ol  iron,  v;ith  a  whitn  o<-k  base, 
^fic.rers  are  abo  it  one  inch  square  and  of  beocb.   The  lumber  is  ke-  t 


: -jttiaar^ - ■  1--  •'■r.-..._E:.---^-,:  ^  ■  -  ^i_.^  . 
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in  the  kiln  fro  ^  one  to  two  werks,  deprrdln-  on  the  dimenbion  and  the 
demand.   7/hen  taken  froa  the  kiln,  t-,e   lumher  is  pll»d  on  c-irs  ^nd 
hauled  up  an  inc3ine  and  over  a  hridre  to  the  planinf'  mill.   The 
cost  Of  the  kiln,  iocludlne  the  brld,::e,  was  ahout  tv/enty  thous^aid 
dollars.  The  cost  of  labor  ig  about  seventy  five  cents  per  t'o 
The   avera-e  a:nount  of  lumber  no  through  the  kiln  is  one  r:ii?.linn 
fsct.   It  is  t-teajn  heated,  the  live  stearic  from  tWv  .u.-ln  boil3rc  heir 
u&ed.  Tho  t.mper  .tur;-.  is  kept  at  one  hundred  and  -forty  to  one  'rjn- 
dred  and  olrty  deforces. 


usa.n(' . 


Planing  and  Plorrinc  Mill.  Tie   planing  and  flooring  mill'  is 
about  fifty  yard  fro;-  the  ciain  ulll,  and  is  couh.ected  vdth  ii  by  a 
trestle  '.vork,  over  rhich  the  c;  r&  contidniug  the  boards  am  r^m.  Tlic- 
T^uildint.  i8  one  hundred  and  thirty  by  ninety  feet,  and  it  tv;o  storie.- 
The  mills  arc;  on  the  ucoond  floor,  -^hile  the  engine  r-on,  trane^nti:- 
:cn  ehaftt,  fans,  and  hoga  art-  on  the  first  cr  ground  flcor.  T'^^o 
second  floor  'laa  :-.   tiiuall  tool  rocu  and  a  T;crkehcp,  v;  ich  runs  acrccc 
th'j  end  oi  -uhe  building-,  and  is  about  twenty  by  eiiity  ftct.  T~  ere  is 
only  one  pl^^^ier,  and  it  is  usod  only  for  special  -A-orV  r.o  planed 
to;.rds  being  ^  ept  in  i;tock.  All  material  vhic]-  conies  into  this 
building  ha;,  to  go  through  the  kiln.  The  floor  space  occupied  by  th- 
Pl'inor  is  si:.:  by  sl.:teon  feet. 

The  c  rs  co.:e  in  ou  a  three  feet  track,  aro  unloaded  an.d  the 
^ooards  put  throu^i  the  planer,  and  reloaded  directly  on  a  car  through 
a  door  ,  Thor  is  a  band  re-sa-::  w:-ich  is  used  only  for  cpecilc^  1 
i^'iln  driud  hardwocds  of  rou^h  finish.  Tnis  sar/  covers  a  fleer  s;  ace 
cf  four  by  si-  foot. 


: 
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xiii-   reiuainlnc  machinery  In  th.i£i  ailll   is  usod  In  the  ir.anufactur 
^    i-i-4>cr:n-:   only.      The  naple   linii'.er   conoc   fro      t::e  k-^ln  tV.rcugli  a 
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'^ioe   door  and   it;  tlien  unlOL^ded  as  needed   for  tlie   ro-saws.      T'^.cre   are 
tv/o  re-£av;s,    one   'octnd  and    one    jircular,    v/itli  the  1?.0£  hoj-per  loetween. 
Tt:o  uen  ara   reciuirod   to   operate   each  ^aw^   T.e    sav^y  r  ta'res  t'-'--^   luritier 
irO!.:  ti^.e   one   truck,    runs   it   t.crougii  the    sav:,    and  the   tr-kc-av-a^r  i^i.-.n 
throws   the   edgings   into   the  hopi.er,    and  pilcc   t\e  "boax'db   on     three 
v/hee]ed  trucks •   These   trucks   aro  then  taken  as  needed  to  thf^  match- 
ing, machine . 

T«7o  matching  machines  are   us-^d,    each  cccup./ine  a  ilocr   £i:?:cr    ol 
liv^  hy  k>i>.tecn  i'eet.      They  wore  i;.ade  hy  the  Aiiioi-ican  T'anulacturing 
Co-:par.y,    and    req^uire   t\/0  men  to    o..ero.tc    euc^i  one.      These  .uachines   ,-.r 
very  complicated,    and  to   bcourt^   the    oest   reLultc   t]..e  product   hac   to 
oe  \ratched   very  careiully,    lc   that    if  any   scratc'.es   or   ct"     r  dcfecti; 
api-car  on   the   fini^hec'    burl:xe  the   cause   can  he   removed  at    once. 
Tjiese  laachLineL   out   tht«   tongue  ;..nd   ^xccve,    pl^^ne    y^r.   uppei^   s;;.r]"ac" , 
undex'c^it   the   lov/ex'   curiace,   punch,  t /e   holci.-,    and  rfiGcLSurc    t^-^e   nuniher 
Of  lineal  leet   i'eet   which   goes  throu£;h  thoni*     These   o;^er.  ticiis   require 
;-Cveral   .jcte   of  knive;:  vr.ich  arc   adjusted    •  o   the   fracticnal  part    cf 


a  hairs   hreadth,      Onl:'-   cnr;   heard  f^oee   tr.rcuch  vX 
feed   is   cons-^ant. 


-'  t 


i  :e,  hut  the 


Prom  the  ma-ochin^":  mac^iines  the  hcr.rds  are  conveyed  onto  a  tahle, 
''^f^ori^   l:u   operator  v/ith  a  uut-oll  saw  cuts  out  the  delects  and  cuts 
to  prcj.er  length  the  long  pieces.  Th.e  pieces  vary  in  length  frcir.  or^-^ 
loot  np .  These  pieces  a.re  th*en  throv:r:  on  to  a  chair  transler,  \^:A\e 
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le  delec:tive   fi..iort  pieces,    ccntainini:  knots,    are   dropped  down  a   chu' e 


and   tney  are   thi-n   conveyed  to   the    sci-ap   ;eil-»   T- ^    c^iaiu   transier 
carri.^fc>   V  e   ho^^a'ds   to   a  belt    tra._Lft:r  v/Vich  t:.'koL    T-heni   to   anotiier  %«s^ 
table   at    'chc   cbner   side    ol    the  i.iill.      Hero    they  ar:;    inspected  and 


i^orG'.a,    f.e    (;ood   pierces   hein^r.  P^^   t].rcuf:h  the   polisher.   T^is  Machine 
^i^hL;   on  ci  si:;ijlar  principle   to   t        .:iatc::iinc;  .:iaci..lne,    a-.d    is  .lade 
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ly  T.lae   bc^..t    co^upany.  Tv/o  uen  ure   retiuired   in  th-   operatic,    of   ^aking 
ci:!    :..  lir.j   ^i.-..vine  irou  the   top   cf  the  heard.,    and  firing  it   a  fa:uoot. 
iiiiii^h,     Altci-  pa&.ing  t>,r6ugli  thit  iiiaciiine   tho   riniBhed  pitcoi.,  are 
piled   oa  thrac  v/hec:lcd  truckB  and   talcen  to    laa  raacliines 


J        x-i. 


vviiica  c  ;t   tli 


are   'jced   in 


touguo   c.nd  i^roove   Ox.  the   enda,     T'./o  ae..  and  tv;c  -^acJine 
tl.is  opuratioa,    one  .Ucin  cuttjnt,  the  tontufe   on  one   end  ol   f  e  heard, 
U..U  '.hcu  pacbin-    the   hoard  to   the    othex"  ..laix  who   btfxi.dt;  alon,-.    side    cl 
hixji,   the   second  i^ian    cut'cinf:  f  .e    ^-rorvc   d.  the   other  end. 

Altei-  the   endb   h.ave   heen  iini6..od  the   pjccet  are   loaded   onto 
lruc-.6  and  arc    take^.   to   the    graders,    Wiere   the    ooardfc  ...re  piled   on  a 
tahie  and  carciully   yx^^d   into   t.h'oc    clai^tea   v.hich.  ar...   ul   icllow'^;- 

FAGTORY     Tai.   i;^  poor  tlorir.g  and   ic  marked   hy  c    crosa    (X) 

IIO.   1.  Iledlaii,    thii3   ib  Liarlccd  \ath  red  ke;..l   ( 

CL"n;AR.     3t=t,t,    thii,   it  iuarkcd   .:ith.  hlue   keal    (===*) 
T-..-  iio..ri..fe^  runt;   i."   -   ^"   -   3i«  vidth,    and   tv/o   traders  are    e,.:plG/od 
to  pufit   in   Che  proper  ,:radei>.      It    is    .....en  tcrtjd   into   even  l...n.,tlib 
oy  heinfe  throvai   into   oin^  wJ.icn  vary  In  len^^th.  oy  bi:.  inches.   Tvo 
-i-u   ohun  ro.:iGve   the    oo..rd.  ix-oiu  t:,;.ese  hins   and   cind   tnora   in  hundlcs 
^o,y  ueans   oi   -..jr- ,    th.  virc   bein^.;  iat;t.='.ned  by  a  tack. 

One  uatchii.g  luac.nine   uan   tur.u   out   sixty-Iivft   thcus:,i-.d  lineal 
^  ^^  i^or  day,     rintteen  laen  arc   oraployed   en  th;;   tCy   floor,    as  n-ol.i 

o.i.  eni^mcor.      The  laachine   shOj.    i;.   steaia   •  eat^d  ano    etiuipped  v/ith 
"II  the  nocausary  tools  and  n..c;hincry  lor  ke:^ping  tho  inachines   in 


i'l'cpo: 


order.     The  iuili   is  lighted  throu'i.:.ovit  hy  Gloctrioity. 


T-c  L,av.dubt  is  t:xken  Iroia  the  r.iachines  by  suotion  lu:b,  u.,6. 
^  <^vu  Into  one  large  lun  which  V-lcv/s  all  the  sawdust  a.;d  sV.avin;i-s 
i"tc  the  boiler  rccn. 

Tnfc   ^t':raf;e   shed   is   ona  hundred  and   t'^/enty  feet  hy  si^.ty  i,.et, 

-;^   3.  inade   Of  .latoned  Material,    which  protects   z..e   stored   luaiber 
"■•      ^ain  and  v.'iridt . 
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T;^  btaokfc   are  teu  te^t  xfiOe,   wK]..  u  two   inou  ai.-  ^pcxe,    vLere  being 
t..olvc-.  stuckt,   Oii  eacli  ddc.   Tl'.crc   are  trc  atoriee.     Tlic  "buildii.p  is 
loca-itid  ccbout   lii-ly   rardb  Irou  tl;.e   llooring  .uill  and    is   con-.ctod 
„a„:^  il    0/  xueu-n;j    cl    a  trebtle   ov^iy  v.'liich  t:ie   bourdL  ^ru    urou;--^t. 
S...uuurd  guaj^e    Lrc^okt,   rm   iz.to   ILf;    oulluin^      on   tl^.:   ^rour.d   level, 
>.:iu  bliip^ienta  o.r.^  piled  dirct   into   raJlrcud  caru.     T..'-  ..eu  ai--^ 
e:,vloyC'd   iw  t-.di.   l   ed .     Pccl;etb   ure   bull-:,    into   the   I'loJr,    iutc   -^-^ich 
lurnigatini  potb  aru   r,i...ced,    it  -oeiufe;  nc-cobi.ary   oO  iuiuifi-ate    ix:   order 
•"CO  kill  a  iui.jsufc  '.vLicli  would  ctuerv/iee    rjet    into   t/v    v/ood. 


x.ie  nove-icy  iiiill,   tlie   chJef  f^.ctor   in  t.3  utili..  .-.tjcri  or  v/acite 
anr^   c-all  btcck   oi'   tl:e     main    aill,    i^  loc.tcd  rirsctly  under  t 
•.::ai"i  will  ilcor.     Tlio  utiliii.-.tion   is 


^':-.e 


not    3n  tiiG  product  ic.n  o:, 


C*..i. 


tiiiiLlc   product,    Tr^t    c or.ip r i ;. c b   tii 


ae  :.:ani;facturo    cl    varied   baall  \.-o.d- 


en  novelties.     Kings  .uid  dcv/clb,    to--l  handles   of  l.11  kir.ds,    clair 
legs,    clotlios  ::.an^ers,  luop  and  lu-uali  .■aiidleb,    biii&ll  wooden   c.rLb  ior 
decoraticii  p  ;rpCBe&,    cui'^air.  rod   endb,    flbhlnc;  rod   oaboe,   and   a  larfje 
ai;r,,oruci:.t   of  partb  lor  tlie   conbtruction  of  wago.-b,    ccaste:e,    oarriac- 
W-ieslourrowB,    etc, 

Tlie   btock  used   cOuIgs  ironi  the  ...ain  mill  iloor  and   ib  taXen  to 
tuc  novelty  stora^^e  yard,-   btock  ior  t".e   ^x-od  :cticn    ct   mop  '.andles 
lb  ii  coiibtant  product-  and  ab   sucL  ib     ct,idlcd    ii.  btickb   cciuarcd  to 
-L-T    X  If",   a-id   ■  uxidlfcd   in  packb   cl   bii.tecn  eticVs. 
"-e  iuoi,       ...die   btock   ie  all  kiln   dried  belort.    .cint'  turn«d, 

Tiie  btock  ib  or:. u.  lit  JrOij  t:.e  btorane  .y---.rd  or.  s.^iall  tr-icke  on 
•cx.c  yard  trac\,  lor  "  andlLi^,  on  .Le  lloox-  cl  tLe  jiUll  smaller  four 
'---v.li.d  truckb  are   ueed.  T^.e  ..lai.    turji:;ng    .achin>:ry  conbietb   of 

^^    our.xiat  latluL   Ui.:.   a  back  knij-o,    all   r\unii..^   on  a  Li^r^le    b,..:.f:.. 
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-•--^^e  1  rem  tlie^^e  uitLo'nii.eh   ig   carrieo.   oil    in  a  I'lCf-r   conveyor  of 
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the   cable   und   disk   t./i.e,\7/.ucli  tdkes    it   to   tl.ie   bcili-r   room. 

Tlia    oack  k:iife    iti  adjuBtable   to   seve.'al  t'oime   of  knives  to  turn   ou 

tlie   desired  patterns. 

The  other  inacjiine.  y  oonsitts  of  boriu^;  lathes,  shapaix,  jointers 
sin{:le  nand  saw,  dra^  a^d  rip  &av;b,  plc^ner  and  eqiv  lizer^;.  (See  floo, 
;.  Ian ) 

l!obt    of   tiie   articles   turned   out,    and   espooially   run^'L,    dowels 
and   cl^air   legs,    uiust   havi^   a  si-coth  finisTi,    aud   lor  this   tujuoling 
"bai-rels   are   used.      These    oarrels  are    suspended  ai  =  d    rctat /d    on  their 
a^di-s,    the  articles  hein^^  placed    in  theia  wit  .  a  biiK..ll  a;  lount    of 
chipped   paraifin,    and   rotated   until  t'.a   desired   finisl.    is   secvrod  • 

A  huoket    E/stern   oi    lire  protucuicn   is  ..aintained    on  this   iloci*, 
Duck3ts    ready  lor   use    in   case    oi    fire   heinf;  liun:    ahcut      near   the 
diia.ci'cait  iJiachines   and    stock  ^-ilcs»   Tlie    shai'ponin^    cl    the   sa*  s, 
tack  knives,    lathe   toolB,    ^.planers,    and    other   tools,    is   done    in  a 
sxai^lul  filjr^g  room   in  the  mill.      This   eciui:ii:ient    consists   ci    an   auto- 
matic  filer,    a  gririd   stone,    am.    a  pcwur  driv  n   emeiy  v/hecl. 

ITinc  Lieu  are   employed   iii  t''j.is   department,    aud    tha  \;a;;'Cs   arc   .' .s 


follows  ;- 


Poremaii 


Gecona  iiian 


Third  man 
Other  six 


$3»i.>0  per  day* 
2,20      ^      " 
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s    ,.a^.e    scale    is   "based    on   t]ie    comi'ai'ative   anility   oj    t?'e     :en,    and 


t.ue  vvork    Ih^y  pei'f ori.jieu*      Ty.c  hiill   runs   sixty-si^,  nours  pur  week, 
eieve:!  noui's   and   ten  iiiinutCb   poi*   day,    except   Sat-u^dav,    \;hen  t'-.c   ..ill 
stoips   at   live    o'clock  ?•  h. 
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TIIF  VJ-nmi.im  OFni^TIOl..      The   l^.d£  ara  UBUally  Leld  by  t:,e   corpOx- 
ale   interests    In  lar^e  lioldines.      Tie  novtheyn  Pennsylvanian   iorest 
v/a£  iciTuerly  of   the  white  pine   type.      The  first    lunihering  operations 
took  mobt   of  tX^e  pine   over  the  whole   region.     T/ie  lesilock  ca  le   to 
attention  next,   and  ror  the   last   tv/enty  years,  has  heen  inuintaining 
several  lart^e  inillfc;   in  t   is   recion.     The   rerao^al   of   the  he?.ilcck  in 
c^e  btbnds  where    it   stood  pure  betjan  the   formation  of  t/ie  i.resert 
i;a-f;e  percentare   of  xhe   cut   over  area.     Tho   removal  o±   the  hemlock 
•uv_erc  hardwood  was   in  mi:>ituro   left   stands   of  hardwoodt.of  three  xo 
oieJit  thousand  hoard  feet  per  acre.     This  stand   is  now  naintai-'in^  '^ 
•.,-e  --Pinporiuin  Lumher  Coy.haixy's   operation.     The  present   cut' in-s   on 
t-ie  ?^h0i-iuia  holdincs  are   under  joooers  cou-cract    of  delivery  to   t:  e 
■r.-ck.      T.,e  principal   ^.^cuies  are  "bocc::,    Lirch  anr^  r.iaple,    wit" 
■oas.s.vocd,    c:  erry,    ash,    and   chestxiut.      vard  and  soit  laaple   fonat,  the 
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percencaL,'.    o^     ■^■^-e   lOr,  run. 


The   attitude    cf   thw  avei-a^.e   /lardwood  mill   ov-:.er    toward  lorestr 
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-"  xair.      x^.ey  acUiii  I;    -..he    trutn  of   j.crcfc,ii-y  ax-£.,u    ents,    an<'    t:..ey 
-0..   iiapoi-tant   a   Ciue^ticn   it    is,    hut   the  practice    ci    any  principles 
yeyond  simple  lire  proveCbiGn   oi    their  holdings   is  no-t   j  easlble  with 
t'-«  present   exi   encies  and  circaustancas   cf   the   nortaern  Pennsylvania 

lutuering  business. 

The  particilar  tract   studied  is   of  about   one   thO'is  .nd  aures. 
Wit.  Operations   ^oi.der   contract   of  Hoot  Brothers,    jobbers,    unoer  way. 
J--3S  ur3a  .'ad  been  luaibe.  od  for  heralock  a  )cut   sii.  years  a(^c,    and  now 
>i-L2no;,  tne   c./aracteristi  ca   of  the  t-^ical  hardwood  stand  prevalent 
*'  ^^^'  i'^eion.      T::.c    stand    in  no   case   could  ■:'e   teiTned    .;ore   t'lan   oi 
•^"oocu-^.to   density.      V'he  iorest   ilooi-  beax's   siyit.   of   fie   skidvvays   lox- 
.i-evicut;  :ie£ilock  removal,    u^u   to^.a  and    cuilcu  hei.ilcch   i.i  Hiaiiy 
:,eiii^  piled  around  pioi  li&cuously.   The    soil   of   the  entire   reckon 
t,^c*oia-o^'d   type,    and    generally  rook  anc)   t"-.in.      Th:-  avox-ir-e 
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t^LOutaiid   oourci   ic^t    01    beecii  ai^u   one   thouti.-.:    leet    ol  Lirch  aiid    ctj.ei' 
iniscellaDOOUB   woodti.      Tiie   repi'Od  jction   it  alincbt   ne£::li£;;ible,    the 
Bprcut    rei-roducticn    ifc5  not    ^^:iven  any  :-J.tenticn  and  econ  enO^j    in  a 
cluxiip   ci    crov/ded   btocl   tjnootb    vr   dlee   out.      T-ie   tract   bein^::  alriiGL;t 
entirely   cleaied   and   the   adjoinin^  area  ali.iCbt    emai-ely   cu:.    over, 
tlie  pOiL^bibixJ  i.ieb    oi    natural   seecUng  are    sruallt    Ii    tlie    cu.t    over   iaijo 
btill  ijab   any  c^ount    oi    biic.ller   growth,    ii.    ib   us-jdlly  taleen  by  tlie 


pulp   or   cr.eiaical  pi*oauctb   ebbablielx^ienL  b •      T-ae    coxiditica   oi 


t;.e    lana 


be^^b   to  be   no   criterion  lor    Laxeb,    the  abtjebuuenu   beinjj  laade    on 
uorv.;at:,e   re^,ai'dlob»     oi    the   valuta    oi     ..o^iat    ttandb    Oii    iu. 

Tue   paroiculai'   tiaoo    in    iiueb:>icu  .  .'..b    oe^n   undtr   o^..eiaciC'nb   lOi' 


bijc  iiion'ohb   an(l    will  be   completed    i      three  ji^oirohs      oi'-j   b; 
the   conoi.*aGtb« 


termt:    oi 


TijJ;   COITGTT^JI.        T;j.e  ThiporiuiJ  Luiaher   Oohipcin/   ib   a  cor:;orati  ..n, 


with  P.   P.   Syhes   ab  prebideni,     .he   B/.lul.  iLu-iil,;   bein^;  the   liuxeb 


J. 


k;o jckijv.j.acrb,    '-^aO   c.xbC  .Ax^.-ita^ei's    oj"    oiio    cuiicei'ii   i.;uull.      T'-e    concern 
ouxon^b    oO    una   Naoj-Cxia^-  rEui'uv.oodb  AbbOoiation,    v/iicn  hub   oiaiccb    in 
Cixicago,    Tj.ljix0ifc>.      The  laai.i   oiiiceb    01    t-ie    cciiipan  '  are   al;   Kt^atin^.- 
Cui.iiiiit.     Kr«  P.   P,   Gykeb   ib   tne   Genei'al  Bubine^b  3.Tana£^er,    and   rxeorj-e 
Sykeb   ib   tlie   Buperintendont   ol    -une   Galeton  "1111. 

The    oO^^al   balub   i'un   roughly  at   about    'owo  Hundred   tnoueand 
aoxlarb  per  year,    t  ...t!    locil   tiade   alone   ^irIlo^-ntiilg   to   i'iiteon  hunch-ed 
aoxxai'b   per  nionch  in   the   good   beabonb.   Tae  mill   cutb  yeai'ly   aljuuo    i-b 
lour  iiiiij,ion,    live   nunared   tnouband  board  meabui'e    oi    uapxe,    two  ruilx- 
ion  live  hundred    o..ouband  ioOt    oi'  beech,    one  i.-iillion  leet    oi    uxxo.., 
•i-ive   xranui'ed    Ci.tOabM.nd   .!  eut    oi     jabb'./ood,    ano    iivu   nuncu't-ci    oiio^Jb.nu 
leot    01    cheii.y,    aL.iL,    jjiiiu   anu    cjieotnut. 

TxiC   chiv:Jl  uiaiiuiaccui'ed  i^roductb  art.;    bi-u^d  I'jiujtu',    iloorinii  and 
•^ovclciob?      T.iG   pi-ii.oi..al  liiarketi    t  poinob   are;-   "Boston,      "Rulialo, 


I 


»» 


/  :io 


and  Fe.;  Yoi'k  Cioy,    w.iere   t..ie  '  do    uubi^ebt)    i  :i'0\jii^'n  r<j'..ail  h.y}.ci   whole- 


iiOvelLy  i^roducte   are  Pailadelp/iia,    and  ?Tev/     York   -it/, 

Tue   cofct   of   t>ie   lijanuiactui'adLuuibei-   ib  a'oo  ^t   t\-eivo   ccjular^   ,  er 
tuouiiund  loet.      Pinisjued  ilooring  costb   ioui'ttjen  doliare  i^or   t    gi;^^.*.-.^ 
leec.      T^o    <^u*iw    01    Oiie   txxOuband  luet    ooaiu  .aea^ui'f:^    oi    xog^j    au    Giie 
ijond  rui.a   iroui  icur  dollars  and  thirty  ±*ive    cents   to   live   dollars 
aua  t.:xirty  iivt;    cuxitb,    \.;jiiu.6  juanuiacuai'int;   cottb  ioui-   uoiiai'L  i^ui' 
LiOubana  leet   ii'O^i  poud   to    tlie   stoi'a^;,e  pile. 

IiibUi'aiice  aiuouiros    uo   t^ire^    dollars   to    uarec  dollars  aui    lorty 
cents,    jer   one    lundx'ed  dollar  assess   ent.      jL^iei^e  ai't?   one  liurjdred   -  nC 
tweuty  live  uen  e-uployeci   in  all  de;^.artiiisn'js   oi    t;:ie  lailj.*     T'.ie    total 
waives  paid  "GO   xne   employees  aiaounts   to  about   twenty  tliree  Ixundrea 


ana  siii^y  live 


iars  per  week* 


IAYI:TG  out   TIIE  WOOBC   OTCRATIOIT.        Tiic   x.iet  iOa   01    cstL^iating 
fc^enerally  employed   in  t>iis   region   i^   ocular,    the    estimator   coiparing 
ihe   Bt;^nd  tnat  lie   is   usti^iiatin^  wi  U-i  otJier  staiids   iroj::  v/Iaicn  he  know, 
the  Viiill  tally,      Tiiis  iaethod   is   lar   li'0.-»  hein£;  ac^nu'ate,    as   are   all 
ocular  esLLnates  whei^e   coLipariiDon   is   iiade  \vi  o 'x  other   staiiOfc;,    and 
wnere  no   calij^^erin^    is   done.     The   lo^:  run  o.:   t:.e     ■ard'.oods    Oj.   t.  is 
Oj^.eratiun   is  aoouo   eleven  lo^.e  per  tlxousand  hoard  rueasure,    tne   avex*- 
agc^   lo^   contaiiiint:^  ninety   one    ooc^rd  leet. 

T'xe    sti'ij-   idcit.LOd   ci    estiuiatia^;;   is   reconiniendec     i  or   usi.i..aaoin^^ 


^^   timijei-   on   tjjis    ti'act,    v/iex'e    Lae    diOatx   is    to   'e     ^sed    ja  piJi'c   at: 


T,.i 


c  area    it>   rect.ui^^ul  ir    in   Sjia;w.o,    and   a  start    sn  uld    '^e      ;.de    i  x  O'ii 


'i-  oOi  iCi  ,    runnin;,    in   along    the    side   two  h.undreo    liaO.  -^   enty  yaroh, 
txien  ruuninij,  a   sLrij,.   ^^arallel    Lo    t;ue    other   side,    i'.'iOUiS^i  th.t;    tract. 


/  ^1 


Ten    '^^.e    otaer   bcundai'/    ib    reached,    oft-set    cne-quai'tei*  .aile,    and    r\x 
a  btrii^    oaciv  ;.arci.llel  to   tiie   iii-t;t    strii>»  By  us3in{::  t?aifi  raethod  an 
estl.iate    ol   live   ^..ercent    oi    tlie    entire   tract   v;ould    oe   oTotained,    and 
as  tiie   ^tri;jti    v.oula    oe   run    b/irou^lj.  all   the   dii ierent    eection   ci    tlie 
cii^ea,    the   :i  iguret;   resulting  ti-oiu    hiie   reconnaistiance   cou.ld  'oe   used 
aj  average,    and  i'ro  ;   tlieu  could  "be   cOiaputed  t]ie   stcuid   on  the   entire 
tract  •   To   estijiate   a  tract    cl    one   thoucapid  acres,    ^^Bi:.£  a  two  laan 
cxei/,    it   v/ould  take   two  days,    and  liguring  \.ages  at   lour  doU.ars    ,  er 
d".y  pvir  lUau,    and  exi^ensea  at    tv/o   dollai's  pex'   day  >er  man,    t'le    t;ntire 
C'-.tot  v/ould    00  aoout   tW(:;nty   doll.-irs   lor   estiinativig  the    entire    tract 
01    one    Giioasaiiu  acrt;B. 

lu  tnis   operation  tx^ere  v/afc>  vei-y  lilLle   pi- nnm^,   ol   the  woods 
operation  pi'ioi"    uo    olie    uuixuin;..,   oi    the    carjps*      The  Enipori^aiii  T-UiajUA* 
Co..ij.aiiy    oiiei'cd  Root   Brooi^ei's  a   contract    to.  cut   the   tract   located 
u."L'Out   t"v;o  Liiles   up   Jon-3'b  IVuii,      Taey   estLnated   that    thei'e    "was   aoout 


L 


i..   million  leet      or     tne   tiact    oj    one    t'.ousaxiu  aci^^s.      T   e   Root 


crothei's    v/ont    i..-   ana   lookea   ovei*   the   tract   and  piched   ouu   a   suiLaole 
lo'j-ation  lor   theii*   cajip    in  the   boi:to>a   oi    the   ^-ailey,    in  the    centre 
Cl    uj^e   tract.      They  dx*e\./  up   no  plans,    etc.,    although  they  did  piOu- 
ably  ii,,  i,i  their  .ninds   the   location   ol    the    slides   to   get   the    tinr:er 
ciovm  li'o.i.    ox^e   tops    oi    the   ridges •     Thi'Oc   slides  were   e  :j-'loyt-d,    t    o 
Oi  v/hic:.;  jiad  "been   leit   alter  the   :.AeiilOGk  Oiercttion,    an^    \/hich,    alter* 
k^Oiiio   sli^iic   repaix's     .ad  heen  .lade,    were   as   good  as   new# 


oe 


The  Root   j3i'ot:Lers  ^'lave    oeen   in  the    joo^iing  lousinest;   i'or   c-.  huii- 
i"   01   yeax's,    axid    as  their   ioruer   operation  v/ex'e   all   i      si.ailfar   tract 
they  were  able   to   tell  very  accurately  what   the   coasts    oi    t]i.e   vari  cus 
i^-t,rtt,   Ol    the    o^veratioji  wo  aid  l3e.   Txie   only   survey   ol    w"ilch  record 
^0  dd  be   lound,    v/as   an  early   survey  niade  when    LhJs   section   ol    the 
^oanor/  vyacj   laid   oil    in  warra-'ts*      The   linos    ol  this    survey   ran  due 


1 
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lortli  and   boutli.      Rock  aionuuieiitc  marked  the   boundarieB   oi    tj-iB  trace. 


THR   CAIvCPS,    COrSTRFJCTION,   EQUIP^.li:iJT,ETC .      The  Rcot  Brothers   Cclu^. 
it  located   in   t:ia    c.ntre    of   tlie   tract    L]iey  have    conti'acted  to   cut. 
T/io   Ccunp   its   locHted  aoout   two  Milea   up   Jo-.es  Run,    off    xi}  liiain  line 
oi   the   Buiialo  8c  Subtiueha^na  Raili'oad,    and  ahout   two  iiileb   Ironi   the 
Walt  Oil  Station,    lii   thib   re^^ion  the   .jaximun  amount    or    Gir.roer    =  cr  \;hnc' 
one   camp   caiiip   Cc^n  he   estaulibhed  and   pi'ove   efiioiont    is  ahout   twelve 
raillicn   lect,    or   thihj   would   Mean  a  tract    oi    aoout    Uvo   t  .oas;i.nd  acrot:. 
ior  'u^ie   hai-d'.ycodfc,   run   only  ahout    six  thGULand    leot  ^cr   acre. 

In  the   location   ol  the   c  rnp   tie    factors   that  v;erc   taken    ii.tc 
cc.ioideration  v/ero;-(l.)   A  goud   ;/ater   supi>ly.    (^)    A  level   Sj,ace   large 
enoufi.  lor   c.ll   t.ie    cajnp   buildings*    (3)      To    gj^t   as   near   cxl  possible    Ic 
Lie  v;agon   road  that    runs   ovei*  the   mountain  to  Prooksida,    as  all  the 
supi.lies  are    orcu^ht    Iri   over   t.iis   road,    even  t  ^ou^h      z\:.e   spur   of  f-e 
r.jlro-.d  runs   ^'i^rj   cIos^j   to   the   canr  •    It    is   c'^eaxe_    to  hrin^    it    in 
over  tixi..   road    t^aan  to  pay  the   freirht   c^'iar^^es   over   t:..e  Bul'falo  &■ 
Sus^uohaniia  RL^ilrcau.    (l)      To   locate   the   c  anp   as  near   the   centre    cf 
th^    Oieration  as  wac   pcsLihJ.e,    (^)      To   locate    t    g    carnp    in  a^    protect. 
-<-  iajjCt   as  possible  • 

Tlie    size    of   t^.e    clearing   occupied  by  t':':o    oaap    1g   about    one   acre. 
T--.e  buildiu£;s  ar -^   constucted   oi    l^uiber,   xji^Hb  beinr  made   cl    t^^o   thic    - 
-  --ses   ci   Cue   iixch    laterial  v/ith  b\uldin,";  paper  betrecn*   T:.e   reels 
arc   ccvor^^d   vvitL  tar  paper   reeling*      Tie   Material  ^;scd    in   tv-    ccn- 
-truction   ol   these  buildings   cost   about   t:;reo  hundred   and   1  i.fty 
^011;. rs,    c.nd    i'    tech  a   crew   cl    'wenty  live  ..len   t-^'O   dayc   tc   build 

.      The  x.iain  buildin:, ,    './.ich   includes   the   kitchen,    dininr  rco-i, 
^'^-    -looping  quarters    on   the    second   llocr,    is  about   the  Liost    e:J.  icicr.t 
•--^^-   ler  ^.  Qre\:   cl   tv/enty  si::  :ncn«     there    is   no    overcrov/dinr,    nor  .~ 
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IRREGULAR  PAGINATION 
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itj  tie  re  any  e:cceais   roon:, 

Tliera  L.rQ  tv;o   stoves   in  the   cuup,    a  ^olf:  ranre   in  tlie  klUhen,    i 
7/.ic:i  ccal   is    ourned,    and    in   the   lo^b;/    uiother   iargo  v/ood  hurning 
stove  used  for  lieatinr  p^.rpoG?..     The   coo-ing  v/ue   dono  bv  a  roman, 
T,uo,    .vlth  lier  liu;;b.-.jrxd,    took  care   ol   the   Ccuup .     Thnc   ^70•fla■;  did  t::ie 
coclcinn,    v.':ule    ler  JiUBband  made   ^he   beds,    ^v/ep ;;    out   the   .^anp   and 
K-jpt   it    clean,    carried    ccal,    helped   wasi";   dishes,    etc.     Tir   pl.-tet;   a.^' 
cups  -.ere   uevd  on   the   tahle,    and    in  the  kitchen   the   cockiv,,.  outfit 
,...t    the    bcuae   afc  v;ould    oe   i  ound    ir   a  board^!    ';    '  ovi^v   oi    :,h.i    ba^c    caT-a- 

•      I 


e    "^0-'- 


'i:   rlept    on   Vu-;   second    rioT,    :*      irc:'   'r^edc,      T 
ua't.efc   up   th^   beds   each  d:..:r^    a-.d   thic   roc:-,  had   .•    ^-or'-  veR*    nr^d 
cleati  aipearauce.      I     fn   lobb;/  t' «re  vre^z  a   t^ink,    -.-;-.-         v.-ator  barrr" 
t  onr   r--r^^    £,t    ',;:;, je'-.  fv-?   r-er-   v/aa'-ed.      T" 


-)  •■        Tr«-»  4- 
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•f'rv-    •*•! 


cr  t^(^   crrrn    "ir    ^;?p 


<o/ 


-^ov;-  frcm  a   craall   etearo   llcv:ir.-  t-rou-'-^    a  dra:/  ashor---    ^'Metar.cc   above 
tk."   Gr.«ip,   The   sanitar^'-  Hrrarr-e^ientE   of  the   ca;-ip   rere  not    o-r    •••"!  -    ^ c^-^ 
as  the   £t:M.lcL3   -re   located   al^c^^-   f^e   ca:fp    on   ^llfAitl./  vi--r    -rnnnd, 
ar]r   r\lthougl:.   •••"^Is   '.vomIo    ncf-   aft^ct    t^^e   r^r5rVlnfr  water      If:   ro^id 
^na^:e  the   c:^np   rather   unsanlt'-ry   In  wet   v;eathe    .      T-<-   toilet   war 
locrted  "oelov;  t-'.e   ca^i^p^ 


T"^^   Root   Brothers   havn    alwa^^e   .^ade    J!-   a  r>oInt   to   '^ 


r-r   to  ^^a-  e 


J." 


''-■Ir  'aen  at,  oomlcrtable  as  po,-:-Rlble,  1   order  t^^t  the^r  •.m  renain 


.vl 


fe''o 


1    e    only   restrict  j  cn:^   !-■   t'  e   caMp  \7ere   t'nat   f-^ere    should 

^e  no   irto.ricatlnr  ll^.uorc  Tr-u-ht    into  cnjnp,  a-^d  ^^^at   td-ere   ekould 

-•«  110   faibllnr   ir.   tb(^   oanir ,      T' ere    Is   no   carrir  doctrr,    "-once    if  a 

■■ersdn  ^^^r;o>ne:3   ill,    or   i-   in.r^red.,   ^e   is   sent  dov.-^   to   a-^leton    "or 
'■^eat/.-^ent , 

Tie    store,    or    "roguery*  nb    It  v:ae   called  on   tkiK    oiDerat-'o-, 

•    ^^i'r  s^iall,    tbr   ^,alue    of   the    stocV  corried  nnv^irn.  "hp+rrnon    R^-^r^v.. 


0> 


''     >n7r'di-.:-.rJ     r^-llc,v-c|  rn. 
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for  s?ile    included   stocVJnnB,    e-^lrts,    t.o'^-^acco,    p^^-f^-^',    n-ic'^es,    ^<^ots, 
-e^'icinee,    n^^'oers,    and    troiu^ers.        T^ie   a-riiOMvit    of   Vie   v-nrc^'ase    73 
ent^r^d     after  t'^e  "buyers   narae   o**^   t>ie   r'^neral    aono:i'^+   "hooV,    nr^r^   ti-^^ 
to^.al  deduc^.ed   from  Voe  wa^es   due   at   thr^^  f^y^^j    of   f^  rtionf-i^      T^ie   rood 


M 


rf^  eold  ae   c'leap   or  cheaper  V-^ar.   similar  art'^'iles    ^n  t'^e  ton^-   stor^^r 


ri3   soods  kept    in  f^e   commissary   Included  I'^eatg,    drind   -^'ini-t,    floi^r, 
critneal,    all  Iclndp    of   c^rired    f-ocds,    coffee,    tea,    '^"ut-'-^r,    etc,      T>e 
fcod   coetB  a'^out    sixtv  c^^nte  per  r:ian  per  dny^    th.^   foori    gerred   "hpinr^ 
of  rood   qu- llty  and    eufflclont    in  qu/mtity.   T^e  follOYrinp   iz   a  list 
of  V\e   food   ser^/ed      fo^  ^"^ Inner   on  Pebniarv  18th.     yresh  ^^eof ,    -not.'*-- 
toes,    '^:»read,   l^utter,    arple  "butter,    ru^ar,    tea,    co-^Tee,    tor'^^vt^'PB, 
beaiiB,    apricots,    Thread  pudding;,    pl^,    cookies,    and    crackers  ♦ 

Tne  "b'lacks'nlth    js'^^.op    Ic  located    In   o^e  hsJ.f   of    ^■'^^^   Bta'ole  ""^lild- 
Ing,    and   if;   equipped  v/ltTi  a  liand   drlren  fOi*f:e,    an  eanvll,    vise,    and   a 
all  -^^.e   jieoee.sarv  tools •     Wblle  Verr^.    Is   rot    f^nour'-h  T7or''  o-^   t"-^   oper- 
ation  to  1-cc^.^  a  "blackBrnith   steadilv  emplo^^ed,    on--^    U:   e^npl  oyod   vrho 


T 


/orVg   ir   tho  woods  With  tho    of^^or  -nien,   w'^^on   f-'f^re   Is  rot   o^iourh  wor*'^ 


i      the   chop  to  keep  hi  ■  husv.   T'.ie   rreater  part    o-T'  '-If*  ^rcrl:  oonc-jnts 
I'^   s'^^oeln^'  "'^ortes,    ^j^ern'^jv.^''^   n-rah  vookK,    etc. 

The    saT7  flliig   Is   done    In  a   sPiall  hulldlnr^    near  t>e  >i^al-'    canp 
*^uildinp;^     r.-ero  arr^  windows   on   t>'r^e   sld^g^    bo   f^ial    f-^e  -ri'^^-}'  "  ?^b 
plentv   of  llpht*      T'^e    equ*p^*'^ent    r^o^^sl^ti:    of   a  vist-^   f'or  V'0"^dlng  f^^e 
saws,    r.    gvredr^^.    set,    ?in'^.    files.      T'-^ere    Is   a" so  a   rac*^-  -^'^r  >rT<^^>  --  t'-^e 
filed   sawB*       Each   crew  has   t\/o   sawe,    a^^''   takec   o^it   a  fret-^ly   s'^-'irpe^-- 
ed   net    In   t^'e  rriornlnr  ^'=»^d    lr»   the   o.f'tpn"^oor ,    t^nf^   fv*-    ''ilf^r   S'"ar];(-'^ns 
0^^'    r.-^t    j^o   -i-vp      or'^Iri      and   '*'»^^    of^^er   r^"^    I"^   t"^  r»   af**'ernoo^» 

T"    ■    n  '-f^r  "^ulldir.r'   ir   tl^r    o*-^j^p   art^   t}:^e    c'^a^'-^les,    o>^v*  'alf   of   the 
'  "  "ler   st.-vhle   Vo^vjrr*  carti^'^  <^ned    off   for  t'-e   hlao''':s"nf'*d;i   B'^^T'^ 
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T-i-    -.ov'    opr.io-red    •  rp   A-''^erlc-:*nf!.   ^^'-nd    Iris^',    ^0   r[unf>ariar    or 


^^ 
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A^if-',trinnB   are   tcj.lcer.    on»      T-^n  >^en   -for  V  e  nop.t   "^^art   "^jn-^-^;   "he'-^*^   rriVa   t,>i/> 
Root  3rot>f^rs   "^or  a  nurn>>er  of  ^''^p^tb.   T''^/^  Root  *^ro+'^^rp   f^lrpot    tv^ 
0"er;\tion  j)erBO''»all"'',    nn*^''    act    5n   ■^'>'<^   capBojtv   of   for^*"nen.      T^^ero    -  r^^* 
five   teamj?terB    in   1  "he   cr^w,    a-^'^''   t'^e-''  ar?^   al."'.  ver"^''   r?^pa>l.o   :^'e>-«,    a.f^ 
t'^e5r  er^r>lo<''erf^   ?^re   verv  T)artinn"lar   a>oijt   tv-e    o^'araf^tpv   ^"f'   t'-ieir     ^en 


w: 


^o  '''anr^l'=?   f^^^   tea-'S,    and   ^rilerf:^   th*^   t^^an'^ters   cor'»'^   ?jp   to   t^-^'    eit;'r>rl- 


r,r^'   they  arp   soon  r^lsc'^arped.   A  very  i^r1rl'*-lv^    syste^i   of  >>ooV-Vr^r-'plr 
Is   In  force,    the   fcre-^i'^n  t.-^lrln^:  care    of  t"^  e   acecnrts.     T^o   realer   is 
enii;lo/erl,    arc^   full   rell^.noe    it^   placed    on   thf     BC.-iler   at    th^^  inillt    The 
teaT'^fstere.  loolc  after   their   ott^  horser;,    no    staMenir».>-.  'einr-  f^-^r.lo^rrc'.  ^ 
the   only  oaretaVors    of   V^e    oanrp  heln<'  f>^.   oooV  a-nr'^  '-^er  h^ibh-nd . 
T^(^  waye    scale    is  o.s   folloTTs;- 


Cook  and   lo>)hv-hocr 
Temsters 

Eo-TT'-ers 
PHer 

B'Lackenith 
All   of'^ei's 


^50.00  -  er  niont'^   arrl   hoard. 
40,00        •  •  • 

2*00  per   day  and   hoards 

2*50      "  " 

l.oO       •  • 


The   stahles   are  poorlv  located  witi-   r^ferenco   -^o   the  ^jain   ca-np 
^vildinp:s,    especially  from   •'"^e   s-'nltary  point    of  -ie\-.   T^ere   are 
accomodations  for  tv/el'^'^e  :.\ort5efr:    in   thn    stahler,    hut   at  present    only 
eleven  horset   ara   emplored    in   the   camp«     T^e   a-^rera.r'-e   Ij  lf»    of   the   \cri-^5 
on  thlp    oneratlon    is   nine  vearr»     T>^e   teans   avera-^e   nhont   twentv- 
eight   to  thirty- two  hundred  pounds,    a^^d    cost   ahout    six  hundred 
dollars   per  tear.i.      T^-o;r   are   f*-d  ha^^,    oatp,    aho-t   fo^rte^-r    quarts 
of   oats   n^r'   forty  poundr    of  h^y  per  d^jr,   T^'o  war^n^    ar     used    to  h»Rul 
si^ppll.e»^    l>Tto    th.e    caf.ip   1  rom  BrO'^Vside.      T^-^e    ro?xd   tT\at   thp    -tr  piles 
are  hroi/ir-ht    In   over  wa^_:   hullt   w^en    t>is   tract   was   lo^r-ed   for  ^einloc^-. 
^'    i^    --'hout    i.wo  ^ille-   fro^ii   the   ormr^   tc   BrorVc^irle,    over    '"  -'^  mo^:^tai>'S 
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t'op   town  ':^elnf^   locateri  on   V-^e  ^•^ai•"   li-  e    of   V'.^  Buffalo    rr.c?.   Succ;t»^- 

''it'zm'A  BfiJlroad^      Costs  f  ort'^e    oor-Btrnction   oi   this   road  v/ere    not 

available,    c^.£   the   rOrid  v-ad   T^een  "built     "before   the  present    operators 
wcr^IceH    this  tract. 


FEIJjIIirG.        The   fellinp  anc!   s^^miTplngcr —'/  oonsleteri   oi'  t>ret^  men^ 
a  BV/araper  anc^    tv/o   sawyers^      TTie   ewarnper  niaVes   tl^e   un<^"^eront,    riecidinp* 
in  which   cUr'^ction  the   tre«^    is  to  he   felled.     The   Bav^rers   feDl   the   tr^ 
tree  and  huc'k    It    In-'o  lor>:s  after  t'^.e  nerc'^'intahle   lenf;i^^h  has  heen 
tri  '"rnerl   hy  the   dwamper.      Tlie    swaMper  user   a  four  and    one  halt  pund   ?  x 
lor  his  work.      The    sav/yers   use   a  5 . 5  •    Tuttle    cross   cut    savr,    r\r\6   a 
seven   Inch  eyed  wed.-e  to  prevent  pine"  Inr  when  huckln^:   Into  lo^'s. 
T'-'^s   eved  wer^n:^^  has   general  local  '••^&e    1^^  hardwood    fe'^llr^^"  O' er-^ti  ons. 
Litt3p    or   no  attention    Is   paid  to   top  and  hrush    disposal,   heyond 
I'lOvln*:   it   out    of  f'^e   dir^-ct    line    on  v/^lc^^   lors  are  hr^lnr  shlcirled. 
The  averate  felling   crew  cuts   sevei-t/  five  ^^undr^'-(^    feet  per  r»ay,    t'n's 
avproxlinates   the   average   st:tnd  per  aoreon   thi?-    operation.      The   three 
felling   crews  worTcini^'   on  the    cpe.;atlon   cu"   ahout   twenty  five   thousand 
feet  where   the  hemlock  fellinp  has  TDeen  m-re   scattered,    anr":   t^-e   hard- 
v:ood    stand    runs   ahout   nine   t'^o^isancl   to   the   acre.      The  >'ien   on   V\e   f-^T-^ 
injj  crew  ^fct    one   dollar  and   fifty   c^^^nts  per  day  and  >oard. 

The    cost    of  felllnF  and  hucklng  one   t^  ousand    fe   t    it   ahout    sl::- 
t:^  ton;    cents.      The   general  hucklnr  lenp^'ts   are   tv:elve,    fourteen, 


HP' 


sixteen  feet,    the   average   cut   of  lO'S  per   crew  per   c'a-^^   is    ei::'!^ty 


five.      The   -f'ellinfr   crews   are   rener-  lly  rihout   +\vo   d-'.^s   a^ead      of  the 
s'^^l^'f^inj^   crews'.      Tr-aMplnr.  mid   felllrr-  are   alwarrs   co  ^hinerl    j-n   t  •  i  s 
^^   io  :,    a  clngl'c    crew   of  t'-^ree  preyr-^nr:  the   lors   for  t^^  ^    shldder 
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BKIDDTiTG.   To.e   operation  en  t-i.lc  tract  it    xt  present  confineri 
to  r.-^f^er  f  1:  t  iov't   of  two  main  r?d^-ec,  the  longest  '^aul  rot  ercet^d- 

« 

inc  f  l^e  hundred    rards   to  the   top   oJ'   eif -er   of  two   elides,    rnnninf 
off  all   t^ie  hardwood  alon^j;  the   tract    incl^^ded    jn   their   contrMCi  •   T"-^^ 
^:Vi(h1inf.   to   the    slides    is   with  two  ''lorse    skidding  toa^-iB.      The    slcldd- 
ing  crew  proper  '.as  hut    one   faan,    "^^e    i^   riidod   hy  the   swa  pei'    If  necec; 
c-ry,   \f'}en*ina]<:lng  his   trail*   at   the  felling'  point.   Tie   lort   to  he 
skidded   are    •whipped*  tor-ether  hy  Bieans   of    chain    ^n^ahs.     A   "trail" 
conGiBtlng   of  from   two   to   five   Io^'-b,    acccrdinf'-  to   tl:e   nature    of   the 
;  round    intei-^oninp  ^etwo^^n   t^-e  felli^^g  point   and    the   top   of   the    slld^' 
Fach   skidd  in  J*-  tc*a.:n  l.^ae   a  donhle-tree   and  'loch   drar,    and    j  b   uc^'?'.11v 
fiirrJshed  with  five    or   bI:-   sets   o-f  L?\ure-   Grahs*     T'^ere  xrore   four 
sklddlngr  teams   uped. 

T'ln    ckiddinr  was   of  thr   fi;round   t^rpe .      T^e  lorri-nr-  or  fr-n  Vf^-r,]or^ 
TDOin^';  very  recent,    had  left   the    Kround    somewhat  m-r'^'ed   '^v'-  t'^r    old 
sjr:l'>*Tays,    and   t""ls  made   t/ie  present  v/ork  easier,    If^-.tle   -ttention 
>ojn^-    riven   to   the    clearln-^   of   anv   special  line,    except  w'^ere    01*^ 


tops   olf^rod    pome   ohstructlcn  to    '-ear   st    llnee;   to    the   nlide.    x'-e 
driver   of  the    skldt'lnr'  tt^an   uBuajlv  r'^rovc    'r^- n    ^rahc    ln"iO  t^e   Icr-s   at 
th^  fellinf"  point,    hauled    V'^    -'•rail  to   the   top    of   t'-.e    f^ljr^-,    and 
drove  hack  arain  wit>^    anothe.    set,    leavlm^  t>><^    ^nlide   tpruh-^rB*'   "^o 
^r.3ak  t"^e   trail   and  put    t>.e   lors   do^vn   the    slldp.      T'^^e    Bkiddi-»r  teai^s 
approximated   live   t'lous-nid    feet   per  day  per   tea  ,    at   r,    rost    of  eirh- 
tv  five   cents  per  tho^isand .      The  \mr^B    of  t.^e   drlvei    r^mountin-:    to 
two  dolars  per   day,    eac":   driver   ten.dinf/  to   t^  e    stnhllnf/  .--n-ri   fe.:^d5=->.F 
c*f  ''.is   ovm   team. 

T-e   BM--i--''    teadb  were   ahove   t^p   nver;  pe   for    '.-^Is   r^^^ion^   t>^e 
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oest   tea.].!  heing  vfilued   at   seven  hundred  and    rifty  dollars. 
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SLIDE'S,      There   are   tv/o   ti/jjeii    of  lOf-   slides   used    o>"i   t,i-e   v>;rrdv;cnr"! 
oi.en'tions   of  this   re.^:1on;-   thn   tiiaber   slide,    and   t>e    earth   slide. 
T'je   tlmher   slides    1      use    on   this  particnlar   operation  were   construct- 
ed for  use    In   the   removal   of   the  ^e^alock,    an^-   vrere   left    in  place    on 
the   slopes.      Tliese   slideL    are  huilt   of   faced   lors   of  heec-'   r.nr'^  r^^aple, 
-juaced    on  hunlcs,    the    joints  :^:iade  xiit^i  lap   cute   and   v;ooden  pln,s.   T''u*s 
+  ype   of   slide    is   efficient   for   r-rades   of  elpht   to   -^ifte^^n  >.erc.nt. 
vr'iore    It    Is   not   practical  to   sVid   the   re^iulred   distance  wit^   horserj. 
r.e   tdpOfraphy   is   especi'>J,l.y  adapted   to   this    type    oj    slide,    in  ^^lany 
oasef    an   even   slide  .(^rade   can  ')e   >'iaintained    ri[h.t   TJip  a  draw   or   cut, 
cind  a   [j^ood   landir.'p;  made   at   the   loot.      In    other   cases   tip   ol-^'dp    is 
usually  constructed    on   the- side  hill  to   reach    sV.iddinf:  points   alon.^ 
the   rldrre.      The    earth  t:/pe    of   slide    is   cenercilly   found    on   st^^eper, 
str^ieh.ter  ij:rsx\eb^le'cic]iu^  do\7n  '''^eads   of   r  vi>^e&,    or   ^'irectly   off    lop 
blopes  •      The  usual   slcye   ol    such   prades  •'^c':,r1es   i'rd  tw^rnty  to   forty- 
five  percent,    or  even   {:reater. 

In   many   cases  wnere   ther^»    is   a'l   ?^hrupt    c'lan^'e   of   f^rade   i,"^e 
tii.foer   and   earth   slides   are    comhlnod   ^o    ^;ood    advantage.      T'''er     were 
t.vo   cOLihii  ed    slidei-    of   fds    type    on   f^^ls   part»ciilar   oierat.ion,    an 
cart'i    s]ide    of   a'J^out    l,\  c  hundred   ard   lift'"     'ards   cit   ahont    fortv  tjer- 
cent    connect  in,    with   a  tli-iher   slide    of  cthou.t.    one   'lundred   yards   at 
a  [,rade    of  ah  ut   twelve  i)erc-mt.      T'er^  war   no   definite    Infor-iation 
'•^b  to  tl'e   cost    of   t'.e   Elides    in   (fjestion,    hut   an  average   cort    o^    tv-o 
c'Olhars  per   rori    Is   :;i^^en   for  tlmhe]^   slides    In   th.l  s    rerfon.    T>e    speed 
01    lo^^s    is   checked    c.^   the   tlniher   slides    -y  •*'•'"   us^-^    of   the    ^-oose- 
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^cked    spiy.e,    inserted    in   tTu*   slidp   at  pointi*     '''ere   sT:jdde>)    c'-ecVlrirr 
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ne    j.:peed   v;ould    not    caus'^    t'-e   Jopvi   to     pj^it.    ofr    f:  p    slide.    T'-'^ese 


spihec   art   not   sat islactory,    '.Lcwever,    as   they   slow  down   the    s^'iall 
l^^'is  hut  have   not  rnjo-:.  ej'fect    or    the  '  eavy   strai^'-^t   lor-s,    er^c-pt   to 

i    j'  10-      '^  .f,p   ;_;.,-•  efc    5      th^^m.      }^of     slides  were  ^e].r    ic-    -'•■'-"   "- 
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coriBt-nt      av;V)lIoat  J  or    or  wtaer,    two  ner   "belnp;   eraplover?   for   t'.js 
wrk*      T'^   eart}:^    slide  heAiify   on  tlie   greater   f-radejV/ab   t"  e  nost   tern 
up  "^)y  the  lOFS,    vits   alDO^^t    ore   foot    Bq^are,    and   one   and   o::e  l^-^lf   -fer-^. 
d/^ep  wer<^   du/^;   In   foe   T)Ottc^')   of   f">f^    elides  to    catc'^   loose   eartr..  and 
thlinters   t'nat  vvonld   chech  traction   If  l^Mnp   o^^er   t'-.e    iced    r:nrlace. 

The    slide   crev;  consisted    or   five  r^ei^.;    tv;o  ^^en  at   the    ■  ead 
rolllnp   In  t'ae   lO' s   r.iu   the    bklddlrp  tea;".^   drerr  Voer^   in,    two  :.ien   cam'- 
j':-^   v/ate/   "^  or   'i.'^.e   rlldeij,    and   a   fereral  ntilii  '•  ^lan   xfrc   \iBnally 
v;orl:ed   at   the  hctto^'    of   t'':^e   slide  where   the   lofB  v;er '    e'^imted   to   f^.e 
1  :dlne    I'ile  hy  f^ie   whip -poor-will.      Slldinfj;  ard  rialnte -fiance    of   t'^e 
{^Ijdes  wcii3   estiriir^ted   at   thir'"^^  five   cents  per  t'^on.sand   feet. 
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JOADV'Gr.        IrC'd.lnn;  frov'   V^e  vard    • -^    f'-^e   foot    r-r  the   slidei:  n-as 
ccirrled   on  hy  f-^.e  Bra'n'*ar*^.   Loader,    the    spnr   tracl:   rfmnuinp;  alon;^*  at 
t  .e  foot    of   the  yard.      The   l0';ln<x  tniclce  were   of   the    special  t-^rr^e 
lor  the   Barnhart   Loader,    eacli  tr^^cl-c  carryi    ng  a  pen^ianent   r^il   se-*- ♦ 
r-'^e   stri nr   of  tm.clrs  ^-as  riiehed  up    on  the   spnr  aJ.onr'-  the  ^^•:^rd,    f\n 
loader  v/orkin^,  IrOTH  the   foot    of   thc^   line,    and  "^^^ackinr  up   c^er   the' 
c -rL   ahi   the    Buoceer.ive    oars  were   loaded.     A  cahlc    strunr  to    Uie   last 
car,    and   worklnjP    on   one    of   the   loader   drn.ms  was   used   to  ^riove   t'  e 
"'Chine    i  rort)   one   truck  -to   anot^-^er.      The   lOadi^^i^     crev;   consisted    of 
four    .en,    tre    ene^-.ineer  f^w'^   i'lremr-n,    t"  e   tcng  hooker,    an':^   t'^e    tonn* 
shaker*      T-e   tonr  hooker  worked    on  the  yard   pile,    the   to-Lu:   shaker 
'./orked    on   the    car;  ,    relocaslnp;  tlie   tonr*s   an-'  placin,<7  tlie   Ic's    1**   pos- 
ition  -jnd   hii^dlng  the   loads*      The   logfdnr  train  made   a   slnrle    trip   t 
the  woods   e^.c'i   dav*      T'^e   averare   train     was  ^'lad*^.   I'p    of  tv^enty  forir 
loaded    cars,    the    c-Yera^e   load  per  tmck  hei-p;  twenty  lo^s,    oontain- 
inr:  twenty  two  hundred  f-^et  per  trnck,    rvikinr  t^-e   avera/-:e   train  loo.d 
^'bout   forty   ei/}it   thousa'id   lect.      Tn.e   averar'e   time   ior  loadin 
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car  vraii    fciixteen  rrdnutet;^    co'.intir'f^  the   tijae   necosi^nr  to     'O-^e   the   load- 
er fro-^i    one   trucV  to   arot^  er,    and   to    c  ain   t'-o   loadjr^.      Tc]     0'\alr.s   ¥*i 
xiit'^   olnclii'r    lorti  wajj   u^eci    to   ^cc^^re   t'^e   load. 

At    the  particular  •'■arc'    In   quet^tion,    "nest    results    in  loarlirr-  were 
ch:icRed     by   the    irre^^ular  iiianr^er    in  woe?',  the   lo-c   l::.y  at   the   --ard, 
v'airiijf   it   neceLcary  to   iic}<:   o^t   loge  here   anr   ti'iere,    thrie.  irjcreacir./T 
the   ti-e   ta]<en  lor   lOcxdlnfj-* 
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TRANSPORT  AT  I OU.  The   transportation  frovo   the   yardi.   to   the  ir.ill 

waL   entirely  "by  railroad  ♦      Tae  distance  iror;i  the  Root    o^eration  to 
Cn'^leton    IB   rxoout   eloven   and    one  h^ll  liiilegi;    tl-e   ruvi   IrCia  .Tone's   land- 
i-\r  vl:    Walton  to   Gr.leton  ^-'eir':.    on   t'le  main  lino   of  t;'':e   But'talc  <?c 
C:ii:anehanna  Rv-ilrood.      Tie   rnn  frotviJone's   landing  to    i.he  R'Ot   -ro/rO 
on  a  tpur  track   is  r-iaintaincd  hy  •*:he  lixj.hei    company.      Tic    j^:pnr  track 
nriD   on   a  grade    of   fro-.i  tv:c   tc    t:ever   percent   I'l'Oi;!   the   l.v.ndinr,    h-i.t    i: 
01  t>.e    baue   ty:  e   ot   coniitruction  ul  t!;e  ^r^in   ll.e.   The    traneportat  io 
on  t'le^o   linet,  v::.i.   t]*rourh  arranrerie?^t   and    cc^plianc^   wif^   t'-^c   R:  ^  h_t 
01'  \^=ay  R.lot;   oi    the   Builalc   C:  C^isq'iol^arna  Kailroac-    Co":pany, 


nf^: 


he  7iSn\.:orin.;   L^jiuVev   Companv'i;   trai      crev;     co..Gir:t£:    o 
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ified  engln-er,  lironan,  conductor,  anr"  >rakeman.  T' e  tranoport::.- 
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icn  oqvilpr.-:ent    coneir.ted   of   tv.'O   GV^y  En^-.ines,    of   one   nnndred   aiir:^    r;i::- 
ty  and    one   hhrndred  and   seventy  tons   ecxch,    a  Barn' ..art   Lc-xr-r,    and 
fC'Tft   live   lorgin^  trucks.      Tie  Puflalc  ^'  SuBquehanra  ren^l<'^^*ti  onB   are 
required   of  all   crewc   runninr  any  of   t}i.e  nialn   line.      I'    is   dif-ticult 
to  .,iuke   any  st.'',te?'.ient    of   ah£;olute   v-OBt   1  ro  .i   the    stuLip   to   the  pOTir], 
since   the  Root    contract    called    oriv  for  delivery  to   t.he   yard.      T>xe 
only  check;,    on  loading  and   transportation  to  the  raill  are   the   v/nroc 
01   the   Icadinp;  and   train    crew. 
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Tho   total   no-t   Ire  i   the    L^tump   to   f^o   yard    1&   fi'-urcd   -t   two 
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dc:iars   o.nd  fiiteon   Gents,    Inclu^inr  In  tV'.ie;   t^e   succecci^  e    crer- 


.tjcnb   01    felllnp"  ar.d    sv;arripinf:',    Bkiddln^   an*-    p,llcT5r 


esldeb   the 
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jnteiiar'CO    of   the   Cfxiup   an(^    Bta>aes,    >a.;i.c]criirn  ta*  g    shop,    and    dcprc- 
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.tlon   01"   toolti     ...id    c 
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or    0  qui  prion  t 


The   cost    ct'  lOMdinr;  aud   tra,  .cv-or'-' tio>i ,    flmrcd    on  the   hacis 


ot    crews  W'tp:og,    or   ei;l?.tC6jn  dollars  and  fifty   crnts  Dcr  dav,    hrln^^'-G 


t'j.e   cost    ct  deli'^ory  at   V^e,  pord  to  two   dollare^   r.nd   Ijfty  five   cont 
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LUIBBERIBQ  REPORT 


The  Goodyear  Lum'ber  Company 


The  forest  region  studied  lies  in  the  vicinity  of 
Austin  in  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  ahout  latitude  45  north 
and  longitude  77^  west.   The  topography  is  mountainous,  the 
general  direction  of  the  ranges  "being  northeast  and  south\7est 
and  the  region  heing  in  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.   The  climate  is  humid  and  of  a  general  temperature 
nature,  heing  very  little  colder  than  at  this  latitude. 

*  * 

The  first  lumbering  done  in  this  region  was  carried 
on  in  the  neighhorhood  of  what  is  now  Austin.   In  1772,  F.  H. 
Goodyear  hegan  the  establishing  of  what  is  now  the  Goodyear 
lumber  Company,  and  in  17G7  his  brother  C.  ^.  Goodyear  entered 
business  with  him.   They  located  at  what  is  now  known  as  Austin. 
The  Goodyear  Brothorr.  were  shrewd  business  men  and  bought  up  the 
hemlocks  in  the  surrounding  country  for  a  comparatively  small   j 
price, $10. 00  to  $25.00  i;er  acre.   In  1902  the  Goodyears  organ-' 
ized  a  stock  company,  and  since  then  have  retired  from  any 
actual  participation  in  local  operation,  although  I'-r.  C.  17. 
Goodyear  is  now  president  of  the  compamy  with  offices  in  Buffalo » 
i:r.  F.  n.  Goodyear  having  died  shortly  after  the  formation  of 

the  company.   l!r.  C.  1 ,   Goodyear  is  president  of  the  "'uffalo 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  his  nephew,  I-lr.  Depew,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  same  roal  and  vice-president  of  the  lumher 
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company  and  president  of  a  subsidiary  coal  company.   In  this 
connection  it  may  "be  said  that  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna 
Hailroad  is  nothing  less  than  the  incorporation  into  a  common 
carrier  of  the  original  Goodyear  logging  roads,  and  it  can 
readily  he  seen  how  satisfactorily  such  a  condition  nust  ho  and 
how  naturally  such  development  occurred.    The  officers  of  the 
Goodyoar  Lumher  Company  are  for  the  most  part  relatives  of  the 


Goodyear s 


The  original  methods  of  lumhering  were, of  course, 


crude  and  wasteful,  hut  the  foresightedness  of  the  founders  pro- 
vided for  a  phenomenal  progress  and  success  and  at  the  present 
time  the  logging  is  done  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  allowed 
by  purely  practicahle  business  methods.   Practically  no  lumher 
is  wasted  either  in  the  woods  or  at  the  mills  of  which  the  com- 
pany now  owns  th!y»e  in  the  region.   At  the  time  when  Kr.  F.  H. 
Goodyear  first  hegan  to  invest  in  timherland  in  this  region, 
hemlocks  were  considered  to  he  of  small  value  and  were  accord- 
ingly inexpensive.   ^hite  pine  was  then  the  main  tiraher  tree 
of  this  country  and  only  a  few  foresaw  its  ultimate  extinction 

and  the  future  promises  of  the  then  comparatively  valueless  hem- 
is  valued 
locks.   Today  the  Goodyear  Lumher  Company^ at  close  to  a  million 

dollars  and  in  view  of  the  final  and  not  far  distant  extinction 
of  hemlock  it  has  secured  largo  tracts  of  southern  yellow  pine, 
and  under  the  title  of  the  Great  Southern  lumher  Company,  it  is 
now  developing  its  newly  acquired  timherland. 

The  region  around  Austin  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
lumhering  regions  in  this  state  and  especially  for  hemlock.   At 
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the  prer.ent  rate  of  cutting  the  hemlock  will  oe  exhausted  in 


s 


/ 
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ix  years  and  the  mills  will  finish  the  production  of  lura"ber 
from  the  ti^nbor  in  two  years  later.   Hence,  eight  years  from 
now  will  mark  the  end  of  liuahering  of  hemlocks  in  this  district, 
at  least,  and  the  hard  woord  will  scarcely  last  as  long. 

The  timher  lands  in  this  region  are  almost  wholly 
owned  hy  the  various  corporate  interests  and  by  the  state.   The 
private  holdings  are  small.   The  conditions  existing  with  re- 
gard to  the  corporate  holdings  of  the  land  is  very  curious. 
The  Groodyear  lurcher  Company  and  the  EmporiTiin  lumher  Company  ovm 
large  tracts  of  land.   The  former  ir  equipped  to  manufacture 
hemlock  lumher  only,  while  the  latter  is  equipped  to  manufacture 
hard  wood  lumher.   The  Elk  Tanning  Company,  formerly  the  lenii- 
sylvania  Tanning  Company, and  a  part  of  the  United  States  leather 
Company  ueeS  all  of  the  hemlock  hark.  The  ^ayless  : ulp  and 
Paper  Company  gets  free  of  charge  all  the  Goodyear' s  pulp  wood, 
and  all  of  the  companyis  have  agreements  hy  which  each  gets 
its  raw  material  from  the  other,  and  the  Coodyear  Company 
does  all  the  wood  hauling  on  its  railroad  and  the  Buffalo  and 
Susauehanna  does  all  the  raain  line  hauling, 
seem  quite  complicated  hat  accurate  tallies  tire  kept  and  thus 
each  company  must  pay  the  others  for  any  work  done. 

The  typical  point  of  the  region  is  a  mixed  forest  of 
hemlocks  ana  hard  woods,  rith  some  v:hite  pines.   The  hemlocks 
seem  to  thrive  ;'etter^''northern  and  northeastern  slopes,  the 
hard  woods  predominating  on  the  other  slope  and  exposed  hilltops/ 
Tho  principal  hard  woods  are  lirch,  maple,  -beech,  cherry,  chest- 
nut, Lasswood,  aah,  and  cucumber,  with  some  oaks,  and  a  very 
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little  hickory.    In  the  last  large  Gale,i;7hich  was  in  the 
Potato  Creek  district  25,000  acres, on  which  the  hardwoods  aver- 
aged bOffo   of  the  stand,  and  of  which  70^  was  hirch,   the  hard 
wood  sold  for  5252. 00.    Hardwood  stuinpage  v:hen  operations  first 
tegan  was  from  s/1,50  to  :;5.00  per  thousand  and  the  goneri-l  price 
is  now  :i^l0.00.   The  hemlocks  were  bought  very  clicaply  as  before 
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tated,  but  tho  prico  was  stated  to  "be  '^£.50  per  thousand  find 


this  has  risen  to  ;10.00  per  thousand.   The  raise  has  hoon 
occasioned  ir  all  cases  hy  the  steadily  increasing  dorrand-.only in 
times  of  financial  distress  throughout  tlie  country  has  there 
hecn  any  serious  downward  fluctuations.   The  maxiauin  stand  per  / 
acre  of  hemlocks  as  given  is  ahout  60,000  board  feot  per  acre  / 
figured  on  tho  production  of  bark  which  has  run  as  high  as  33 
cords  per  acre,  each  cord  corresponding  to  almost  2000  board 
feet.   This  is  doubtless  too  great  a  figure,  but  it  serves  to 
show  the  density  of  stand  in  exceptional  cases.   The  aver^^ge 
run  in  hemlocks  is  eight  to  ten  cords  of  bark  per  acre  or  (count- 
ing 2000  board  feet  per  cord)  16,000  to  20,000  board  feet  per 
acre.   Hard  -ood  rims  from  20-;-.  to  50f.  less  per  acre.  ^ 

The  owners  are  not  at  all  affected  by  sentiraent  and     / 
regard  their  operations  as  pxirely  a  business  proposition.  They   / 
did  not  have  to  pay  nuoh  for  the  land,  and  consequently  are  not 
worriea  about  loss  along  that  line.   Furthernore .  the  tax  sys- 
tem con^pells  thorn  to  clear  their  land  of  valuable  tir.ibor  as  soon 
as  possible.   The  state  has  boiifeht  much  land  in  this  r  ogion  and 
will  doubtless  buy  more,  hence,  the  owners  figure  on  getting  rid 
of  rauch  of  their  cut  overland  at  a  price  but  little  less  than 
they  paid,  which  is  all  that  could  be  expected.   The  cost  of 
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protection  from  fire  is  great  on  accotmt  of  the  attitude  of  the 

not 
people,  hence,  forestry  is  regjirded  as  practical  from  a  business 

standpoint.   The  owners  really  do  not  seem  to  have  given  much 

thou'^ht  to  forestry  "beyond  attempts  at  protection  from  fires  of 

standing  tiraher. 

The  area  of  the  nanmersley  district,  no  called  "because 
drained  hy  Hamnei^ley  Creeli,  is  approximately ,  20,000  acres.   The 
original  cost  per  acre  was  flCOO  to  fr,5.00.V^-  Or  this  trtict  the 
conditions  typical  of  tho  entire  region,  are  found. The  stand  is  nixei/, 
consisting  of  homloclis  and  hard  woods  with  the  horalocl:  predominat- 
ing on  the  cooler  slopes,  sometimes  occurring  aluost  pure  and  aver- 
aging under  euch  conditions  atout  QO^.   of  the  stand.   Or.  the  warm- 
er slope  and  top  of  the  mountains  the  hardv.^oods  preuo.ainate  aver- 
aging from  bOfo   to  SOfo   of  the  stand.   The  origin  of  the  stanc  is 
natural  seeding  with  some  stmnp  sprouts  in  the  hard  woods  and  tho 
production  is  fair,  usually  being  greater  with  t]:e  hard  wood.  The 
silvical  condition  of  the  stand  is  gonerally  excellent  except 
where  fire  has  gone  through  recently.   Fire  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  forest,  the  fierceness  of  fires  in  such  stands  TLeing  much 
greoter  than  we  would  thirJ:  possible.   The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
and  the  rock  formation  is  sandy  or  slate.   Tho  average  stand  per 

/ 

acre  is  15.000  board  feet.   The  stumpagc  price  is  generally  for  / 
the  hemlocks  alone,  or  for  the  hard  woods  in  mixture,  and  for 
hemlock  it  is  now  ^3.50  per  thousand  and  for  hardwoods, of  which 
tho  majority  is  "heeeh,  is  *10.00  per  thousand. 

At  present  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  has  been  cut 
over.   All  the  hemloch  has  been  removed  and  most  of  tho  hardwood. 
As  in  example  of  the  value  of  cut  over  land  it  may  be  stated  thtt 
a  farmer  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  from  the  Goodyear  lumber 
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Company  for  11  cents  per  acre  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  state  paid  him  .'^2.J^5  to  :^2.50  per  acre  for  the  sane 
land  V7ithin  the  year.   ?ire  runs  through  the  r: lashings  in  al- 
most every  instance  and  as  a  result  of  this  there  is  no  valua- 
hle  reproduction  on  the  cut  over  land,  the  prevalent  £;rov7th 
being  fire-cherry.    Some  use  is  made  of  cut  over  lards  for 
grazing  and  near  the  tovms  the  l0".*er  and  n^^^l^^  clopBS  and  the 
valleys  are  farmed  or  used  for  fruit  growing. 

Taxes  paid  on  timhorland  ovmed  hy  the  'Gtoodyear  LuinLer  ; 

.«■ 

Company  in  Potter  Co-onty,  about  two  thousand  acres  at  v.rocent,  / 

/ 

amount  to  ^,21.00   per  day.   In  this  state  the  assessraont  rlan 

of  taxation  is  used  and  this  subjects  the  l\im"ber  owners  to  the 

assessors'  rulings.   A  tax  which  would  "be  levied  on  the  timber 

when  cut  and  on  the  land  alone  all  the  time  would  'ne  a  much 

more  satlsfr.ctory  means  of  taxation.  j 

The  tract  was  opened  five  years  ago  and  the  operations  / 
will  practically  be  completed  in  another  yef.r.   The  cutting  is 
done  with  the  idea  of  getting  out  Gveryth::ni,-  of  value  and,  hence, 


r.o  seed  trees  are  loft  standing  unless  perhaps  there  are  some 
trees  too  small  or  too  unhealthy  to  pay  for  their  ror.oval.  Even 
the  occasional  trees  thus  left  would  do  much  toward  providing 
for  a  future  stand  were  it  not  for  tho  fact  tlii;xt  the:  are  often 
felled  by  being  struck  by  falling  trees  or  Ly  the  wind,  --  not 
being  able  to  withstand  the  incmased  strain  resulting  from  the 
removal  of  the  major  portion  of  the  stand.   Fires  very  frequent 
ly  run  through  the  slashings  and  destroy  what  little  growth 
remains  and  the  unhealthy  trees  should  they  survive  other  de- 
structive influences  are  freequently  too  weak  to  produce  seed. 
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The  tract  could  well  be  handled  "by  a  selective  system  which 
v.-ould  first  romove  all  iriisikijr  and  over-matured  trees  and  then 
provide  for  an  annual  yield  "by  careful  management  •   The  first 
thing  to  do  would  he  to  establish  a  thorough  and  adequate  sys- 
tem of  fire  protection,  and,  this  done  the  forest  could  he  man- 
aged ina  comparatively  short  time  for  the  trees  are  of  all  ages 
and  cuttings  could  commence  at  once*   The  way  the  tract  is  being 
handled  now  there  can  be  but  little  growth  ever  to  succeed  and 
the  r  egion  will  finally  become  a  type  of  barrens.   At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  locomotives  are  equipped  with  spark  arresters  and 
for  use  in  case  of  fire  on  each  engine  tender  is  placed  50  or 
100  foet  of  hODe  which  can  be  attached  to  the  engine  pump.  A 
man  follows  the  engine  and  acts  as  fire  patrolman,  his  duty 
being  to  see  that  any  sparts which  escape  do  not  start  a  fire. 
In  1907  cost  of  protection  for  5,000.000  noard  feet  was  43^  per 
thousand,  and  in  1908,  83/  per  thousanc .    It  would  bo  well  to 
establish  a  system  of  patrol  either  b;/  lookouts  or  along  high 
ridges  the  fire  season.   The  cause  of  many  oci?  destructive  fires 
has  been  traced  to  incendiarism  on  the  part  of  the  natives'vAo 
have  a  grudge  against  a  contrMctor  in  the  woods,  or  against  the 
lumber  company,  or  the  state.   The  latter  condition  results 
from  the  extremely  limited  grazing  privileges  allowed,  it  being 
decreed  that  no  person  shall  graze  more  than  two  hen.d  of  cattle 
on  the  State  Reserve,  therefore  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
the  state  forr ester  arrange  the  grazing  privileges  as  his  Judg- 
ment will  decide  best  under  the  conditions  and  he  should  attempt 
to  interest  the  people  in  this  and  show  them  by  means  of  talks 
and  newspaper  articles  the  justness  of  his  decisions.   It  is. 
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of  course,  the  duty  of  every  employer  of  the  state  or  lumber 
company  (including  woods  contractors  and  employees)  to  use 
every  means  in  their  oower  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

The  Goodyear  Luniher  Company  wliich  has  heen  to  so 
extent  discussed  in  the  introductory  paragraphs  has  a  total 
annual  output  of  210,000,000  hoard  feet  of  hemlock  lumher.  This 
is  the  maximum,  the  average  heing  150,000,000  hoard  feet.  Val- 
ued at  $17,50  per  thousand,  tliis  would  mean  an  average  annual 
"business  of  ahout  half  a  million  dollars.   The  mills  are  throe 
in  nmnher  and  the  main  mill  is  located  at  Austin,  the  others 
Ivoing  at  Galeton  and  Iledix  Run.   The  Austin  mill  does  not  man- 
ufacture anything  except  lumher,  there  heing  no  shingle  mill 
and  the  stave  mill  doing  only  special  oruerw  and  at  present 
"being  dismantled.   I.Iost  of  the  waste  material  goes  to  the 
Bay  less  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  much  to  the  Standard  Kindling 
V/ood  Company.   A  very  small  amount  of  vrood  is  Durned,in  the 
turner,  some  is  sold  as  fire-wood  locally  and  some  "burned  in  the 
power  plant  of  the  mill.   The  product  is  shipped  mainly  to 
Hew  York,  tlirough  Hew  Jersey  and  the  I'ew  llngland  States  and 
some  into  Canada.   The  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  is  the 
only  line  over  which  the  product  of  the  Austin  Lill  can  he  talien 
to  the  market,  and  as  the  Buffalo  Offices  of  the  Goodyear  Com- 
pany handled  all  the  shipping  it  was  ii^possihle  to  get  figures 
on  this  question.   The  lumher  companj^  has  a  corps  of  salesmen 
vrho  handle  tho  Ixmher  on  the  market.   The  (Toodyear  Lumher  Com- 
pany has  all  the  worl<  done  hy  contract  hoth  in  the  woods  and 
tho  mill,  although  it  owns  the  mill.    The  handling  hy  railroad 
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is  done  as  "bofcre  described.   The  firLi  of  Harvey  and  Collins 
in  Austin  operates  the  Austin  mill  and  for  mrnufncturing  the 
lunher  they  receive  .'^1.65  per  thousand  which  added  to  the  cost 
of  getting  the  logs  to  the  nill  -  '^lO.SO  per  thousand  -  rnalres 
the  total  cost  ol'  tlie  manufactured  luriher  ^12*15  per  thousand, 
The  firm  rather  resented  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  gain  inl'or- 
mation  which  they  termed  "inside'',  hence  it  was  impossible  for 
taQ   to  get  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  Dut  *n  effect  they  received 
from  the  Goodyear  Company  fl.65  per  thousand  "board  feet  fcr 
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anuiVctured  lumber  loaded  on  the  cars  and  the  GoodyeoT  Company 


aelivors  the  logs  to  the  pond  deck.   The  contractors  insure 
the  mill  at  the  valuation  placed  by  the  owner  -  594,500.00  - 
at  the  rate  of  $3.85  on  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  six  boilers 
are  insured  for  three  years  for  $280.0C.   The  mill  o>:rloys 
150  men  per  tower  and  the  total  monthly  wages  amoui-t  to  from 
$9,000.00  to  C'9»500.00. 

Tho  Austin  mill  is  located  at  the  junction  of  two 
streams  in  as  wide  a  valley  as  is  genero.lly  found  in  this  region. 
The  Bite  was  chosen  as  heiiig  tho  nost  satisfactory  one  near  the 
center  of  operations  and  l^ocause  it  TO-C  tho  licr£;est  space  con- 
fined T.-ith  hest  water  supply.   I'he  estimatod  cost  of  the  plant 
is  about  ClOO.OOO.OO  and  is  a  very  well  arranged  one,  being  a 
doutle  hand  mill  witha  22  saw  gang  and  a  complete  sycten  of  live 
and  dead  rolls  to  carry  material  to  odger  and  slashers.   I'he 
dock  and  yard  facilities  are  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
timber  usually  stored  there,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is 
an  unusually  large  amoimt  of  material  in  the  yards  due  to  tlie 
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slack  trade  d-uring  the  recent  financial  panic.  The  mill 
employs  an  average  of  75  men  per  tour  of  eleven  hours,  or 
150  men  vvorking  day  and  night,  and  the  pay-roll  ruris  from 
,^9,000.00  to  t9f500.00  per  month.        The  men  are   employed  as 


follows  to  the  tourt 


On  the   floor 


32 


On  dock 

22 

In  yard 

15 

Piling 

6 

Carpenters 

2 

IlachinistEJ 

2 

Blacksmiths 

2 

Filers 

2 

Foremen 

5 

Planing  mill 


The  six  boilers  are  calculated  to  give  750  horse-power 
This  power  runs  all  the  machinerj^  and  also  a  70  K.W,  generator 
\7hich  sup  lies  current  sufficient  to  light  not  only  the  plant 
in  yards,  hut  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Station  and 
ofrices,  the  Hotel  Goodyear,  the  aoodyear  lumher  Company's 
Offices  and  the  hlock  inwhich  the  Harvey  and  Collins'  Offices 
are  located  -  1200  16-candle  power  lamps  in  all.   The  pond 
which  has  an  area  of  two  acres  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam 


v:}-^  -^ 


Siich  keeps  suflicient  water  warm  to  prevent  freezing  over  of 
a  space  which  will  accommodate  an  ordinary  day^s  shipment  of 
from  100.000  to  200,000  hoard  feet.    The  capacity  of  the  mill 
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is  135,000  board  feet  per  tour  or  270,000  board  feet  per  day. 
The  over-run  of  the  mill  is  ahout  10^  and  this  is  figured  on, 
the  operators  saying  that  the  product  must  at  loc-.st  he  10^ 
greater  than  the  scale.    It  was  iraposs-'hle  tc  obtain  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacture,  hut  it  nust  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tl.OO 
to  vl.35  per  thousand  as  the  contrr.ctorc  receive  ;:1*65  per 
thousand  and  vrhen  the  "Duffalo  lumber  Company  operated  tlie  mill 
they  received  v£«50  per  thousand,  then  in  turn  subletting  at 
C2.00  por  thoucand.    The  logs,  if  of  sufficient  size,  are 
squared  and  run  through  the  gang  saw,  smaller  logs  and  ones 
which  are  crooked  are  sawed  into  boards  by  the  band  saws,  the 
sawyer  using  his  judgment  in  this  matter.   The  boards  are  then 
run  tlirough  the  edger  and  after  that  are  put  through  the  trim- 
mors.   All  waste  and  slabs  are  carried  toward  the  "burner,  the 
sawdust  and  very  small  material  being  lost  on  the  way  and  car- 
ried to  tho  boilers  and  the  larger  material  being  sorted  out 
and  stacked  in  cars  for  shipment  to  the  Kindling  '''ood  Factory. 

m 

A  very  small  amount  reaches  the  burner  which  in  former  times 
was  continually  in  full  blast.   The  plarit  entire  occupies  about 
fifteen  acres  and  eight  acres  are  used  for  yards  and  trackage, 
the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  m4in  line  running  through  the  yard 
and  being  bridged  by  the  dock.    There  are  at  prcr.ent  £7,000,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  stored  in  the  yard.   The  lujnbor  remains 
on  an  average  about  three  months  in  the  yard,  some  of  the  mater- 
ial standing  much  longer.   The  time  from  December  first  to 
Ivlarch  first  does  not  improve  the  lumber  while  standing  as  then 
it  is  usually  covered  with  snow.   The  lumber  is  hauled  along 
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the  docks  on  small  cars,  running  on  trolley  tracks  ty  a  mule. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  this  work  horses  were  tried 
but  were  found  to  "be  too  excitable,  the  superintendent  citing 
an  incidence  in  which  a  horse  became  frightened  by  a  passing 
locomotive  and  shied  off  the  docks  escaping,  beinf;  killed  by 
striking  its  head  on  the  rails  below  only  on  account  of  the 
harness  and  traces  holding  it  suspended  a  few  inches  above  the 

rails. 

The  planing  mill  is  equipped  •'.•ith  trro  planers; ,  one 

for  single  surfacing  and  a  larger  :anchino  for  planing  on  four 

surfaces.   There  is  also  a  Machine  for  use  in  tongue  and  groove 

work  for  flooring.   There  is  no  sliinglo  mill  and  the  lath  mill 

was  recently  dismantled.   Slabs  are  cut  on  order  into  14-inch 

lengths  and  sold  ai  stovo  wood  for  i^i^l.OO  per  wagon  load. 

dust  and  small  pieces  are  sent  to  the  boilers.   Large  straight 

grained  material  is  sorted  out  and  sent  to  the  Ilindling  '-Tood 

Factory.   Edgings  go  to  the  L<ayless  Pulp  and  Taper  Company. 

?ire  protection  consists  of  five  pumps  attached  to  a 

six-inch  pipe  line  equipped  with  two  connection  hydrants.  There 

are  two  miles  of  this  pije  in  the  yard.   The  equipment  includes 

300  feet  of  fire  hose. 

The  Goodyear  Lumber  Company  while  owning  several 

buildings  in  the  to\'m  make  no  attempt  to  control  the  municipal 
affairs.   It  operates  no  commissary  and  in  general  conditions 
are  much  similar  to  those  in  tho  average  manufacturing  center 
where  tho  town  depends  upon  tho  industry  so  offered. &r  its 
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existence.   The  town  is  mainly  typical  of  a  luralDGring  commun- 
ity, and  the  houses  are  usually  constructed  of  henlock«  in  the 
cheapest  manner  possible.    In  consequence  there  nasreteen 
several  disastrous  fires,  each  threatening  to  wipe  it  out  of 


existence. 


In  laying  out  the  woods  operation  the  company  sends 


an  estiinator  in  who  by  long  training  can  Judge  fairly  accurate- 
ly the  amount  of  timber  in  the  stand.   At  times  a  sort  of    ^ 
strip  survey  has  been  raado  but  tliis  was  rather  crude  and  in 
general  the  methods  used  in  estimating  have  an  efficiency  of 
about  QOfo.       A  strip  survey  such  as  is  used  in  government  work* 
would  give  excellent  results  here  and  for  this  a  three  men  crew 
would  suffice.    It  would  take  three  days  to  run  such  a  survey 
through  this  tract,  and  allowing  tiine  for  calculations,  etc. 
six  days  would  finish  the  entire  job.   At  a  daily  wage  of  $fl.50 
xor  the  compass  man  and  ^1.75  for  the  estimators,  allowing  20f^ 
for  each  meal,  the  total  cost  of  the  estimate  would  be  about 
?50*00.   In  this  region  it  is  customary  to  give  the  Troods  con- 
tractors who  have  done  the  1:est  work  the  most  favorable  loca- 
tion and  the  largest  stands.   The  Ooodyear  Company  does  no  actual 
work  in  the  woods,  subletting  everything  to  contractors.   The 
company  man  shows  the  contractors  the  extent  of  the  tract  which 
he  has  been  allotted  and  with  this  in  mind  the  jobl:er  selects 
the  most  favorable  Bite  fox   his  camp  and  figures  on  the  size  of 
camp  required  to  accommodate  the  men  he  will  need.   Long  ex- 
perience in  woods  work  and  familiarity  with  all  details  enables 
the  jobber  to  estimate  very  closely  what  ho  can  do  the  work  for,^ 
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and  if  the  company  agrees  to  his  demands  he  at  once  f^oes  ahead 
erecting  his  camp,  slides,  etc.   The  method  of  assigning  the 
woods  ill  the  vicinity  is  as  follows:   The  Goodyear  Luraher  Com- 


pany 


loiows  who   are   the  most  reliahle    johters   from  past   exper- 

^/'va  them 

ience  and  naturally^ their  choice  of  location.   The  johhers  look 
over  their  allotment  and  state  their  prices  and  if  satisfactory 
the  compan^^  gives  them  the  privilege  of  starting  operations.  Ihe 
jolDter  decides  on  the  amount  of  work  he  will  do  from  his  camp, 
locates  the  site  and  hegins  the  construction  of  the  camp.   There 
are  quite  frequently  portions  of  the  timher  in  his  area  which 
he  T/Ould  not  ho  able  to  handle  except  at  great  loss  of  time  and 
money  SD  such  location  he  gives  to  under- johhers  who  may  charge 
more  or  less  than  the  johher  rill  receive.    This  r.ust,  of 
course,  he  figured  upon  in  the  johter's  estim^ite  so  that  he  can 
set  his  price  to  defray  all  such  loss.    Often  times  the  johters 
do  not  do  any  of  the  actual  work,  tut  suhlet  their  tract  imme- 
diately and  this  may  he  suhlet  in  turn  and  so  on.   The  johher 
must  guarantee  to  do  the  work  as  required  hy  the  company  and  in 
this  particular  instance  such  agreoinents  often  being  ahout  a 
condition  very  adverse  to  the  stand.   i'or  exarjiple,  the  Klks 
Tanning  Company  gets  all  the  hark  fron  the  hoinlocks  in  this  re- 
gion and  their  rule  is  that  all  trees  four  inches  or  more  in 
diameter  shall  he  harked.   naturally  a  four-inch  tree  is  not 
worth  taking  out  of  the  vroods,  honce  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  rules  the  jobher  instructs  his  men  to  girdle  the  tree  at 
stump  height  and  pull  off  the  bark  as  far  up  the  tree  as  possi- 
ble, and  thus  many  trees  are  ruthlessly  destroyed  simply  by  a 
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rulQ  and  no  real  gain  results  for  the  small  amount  of  "bark 
thus  wecured  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  time  used  in 

peeling  and  piling. 

In  the  region  surrounding  Austin  the  maxirnum  size 
of  a  tract  that  could  he  lumbered  from  one  camp  ras  given  hy  / 
Kr.  George  Guncheon  as  1500  acres,  The  Guncheons  are  old  and 
vrell-lmown  \7oods  contractors  and  their  figiires  should  he  very 
accurate.   Mr.  Guncheon  stated  thr.t  it  would  not  pay  to  estah- 
lish  a  camp  for  loss  than  12,000,000  hoard  feet  of  hardwood, 
which  would  mean  a  total  stand  of  hemlock  and  hardwoods  of  ahout 

c 

25,000,000   or  50,000,000  hoard  feet.        The  work  done  from  such/ 
a  camp  would   include   bark  peeling,   piling  rjid  loading.        In 

* 

determining  the  location  of  the  camp  there  are  many  factors  tD 
be  considered  such  as  the  water  supply,  size  of  the  plot, (which 
must  1^0  fairly  level)  suitahle  to  accommodate  the  desired  build- 
ings, nearness  of  such  a  site  to  the  center  of  the  tract,  dis- 
tances from  the  railroad  in  references  to  hauling  in  supplies 
and  location  of  camp  with  reference  to  drainage  ic.cilities,  - 

rsh"--  -oiace  would  not  be  pracxicabie. 


a  canp  in  a  poclcet  or  ma' ,  ^-  — 

The  size  ox  tne  clearing  for  a  camp  sufficient  to  accon-.odate  / 
rrom  riity  to  seventy-five  men,  six  to  ten  teams  ox  norses  ana 
ail  necessary  buildings  varies  xrom  three  to  four  acres.  The 
clearing  is  made  so  thi^t  trees  are  not  left  st.-uiding  to  be  mown 
over  on  the  buildings  hy  heavy  winds.    The  camps  are  erected 
by  contractors,  and  are  made  oi  cneap  material,  hemlocks  being 

used  altogether. 

The  life  in  camp  is  rather  rough  and  comfortless  but 

men  who  make  their  living  by  working  in  the  woods  do  not  seem  to 
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mind  the  poor  ace omnodat ions »  their  principal  needs  "being 
plenty  of  good  food  well  and  cleanly  cooked  and  served,  and  a 
fairly  good  place  to  sleep.   The  men  get  out  in  the  inorning 
by  day-hreak  and  worfc  until  the  cook  rings  the  dinner  hell  or 
gives  the  call,  retiurn  to  Ts-orfc  in  an  hour  and  T;ork  until  dusk, 
honce  thoj'-  do  not  nave  nucn  tine  for  recreation  and  the  small 
lobby  in  which  they  wash,  dry  their  clothes  and  loaf  gives 
ample  room  in  the  winter  for  thorn  to  spend  thoir  ur.occupied 
wcking  hours.   The  small  lobby  contains  the  stove  20  x  36  in. 
and  50  inches  high  which  burns  wood »  two  long  benches,  the  wash 
bench  and  crude  wire  hangers  on  which  clothes  are  hung  to  dry. 
Tho  stove  is  set  in  a  box  of  sand  which  is  used  for  a  spjtfcoon. 
Tnon  tho  camp  was  built  the  water  was  piped  in  and  faucets  put 
on,  but  as  the  pipes  were  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  they 
soon  froze  und  bursted.   How  the  water  is  carried  in  by  the 
"lobby  hog",  and  poured  into  a  barrel.   Tin  basins  ore  used  for 
washing.   They  evidently  do  littlo  washing  of  clothes  but  two 
large  tubs  are  provided  for  such  an  emergency.   In  the  lobby 
proper  there  are  27  bunks  made  of  rough  boards  and  supplied  with 
woven  wire  springs  and  a  mattress.   The  bunks  are  about  six 
feet  long  and  five  &et  wide  and  er.ch  is  intended  to  accommodate 
tuo  men.   There  is  no  other  furniture  in  the  sleeping  quarters 
and  tho  only  source  of  heat  is  the  stove-pipe  from  the  down- 
stairs room  which  is  run  through  the  lobby.   There  are  no  san- 
itary arrangements,  in  fact,  the  stable  is  but  a  few  feet  from 
"the  lobby  and  nesQ  room  and  the  pig  pen  is  on  the  hill  direct- 
ly above  the  kitchen,  the  pigs  running  about  at  liberty  and  a 
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few  chickens  being  alloiired  to  roost  under  the  ness  room.   It 
vroulcL  seem  that  in  the  summer  the  camp  would  te  rather  odorous 
and  unhealthy.   The  mess  room  is  70  feet  Ions  and  20  feet  Y7ide. 
It  contains  one  long  tahlc  which  seats  36  and  a  shorter  one  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  which  seats  from  16  to  24  men. 
near  the  end  of  this  tahle  is  a  small  heating  stove  sxich  as  is 
in  the  lobhy  and  on  the  s4me  side  and  adjoining  the  kitchen  is 
the  pantry.   Che  kitchen  is  a  one-story  affair  built  on  the 
rear  of  the  main  building  and  equipped  with  a  large  3t  x  5  feet 
steel  range  to  which  is  attached  a  hot-'.vater  reservoir  made 
from  a  barrel.   There  is  a  large  sirJi  for  dish-washing  and 
numerous  shelves,  etc.  for  storing  seasoning  materials,  flavor- 
in-  extracts,  baking  powder,  etc.   There  is  also  a  Ir.rge  table 
for  the  various  culinary  operations.   To  the  rear  of  the  kitchen 
small  porch  where  the  preparations  of  vegetables  for  cook- 


is  a 


ing  is  carried  on.    The  equipment  consists  of  large  pans  for 
baking  breads,  cakes,  etc.  -  150  pour.ds  of  flour  are  used  in 
a  week;  large  iron  frying  pans;  two  two-.-allon  copper  coffee 
pots;  granite  pans  for  cooling,  nerving  beans  .etc;  porcelain 
pitchers  for  serving  tea  and  coffee;  stool  knives  and  forks; 
tin  drin^iing  cups;  heavy  "iron  stone  china"  plates  and  tin  pie 
pla^.es  for  serving  pie,  cake,  bread,  etc.   There  is  no  camp 
physician,  the  men  going  out  on  the  "^itain  when  seriously  injured 
The  "lobby  hog"  is  the  man  who  takes  care  of  the  camp,  doing 

•  ^v-u^.,.  T-Y.  riirfheon  did  all  the  direct- 
all  the  chores.   The  joober,  Lr.  Quixcneon, 

-L    ^4    oTT  -h-imao    It  is  interesting  to 
ing  of  work  and  was  boss  at  all  timso.   xt-  i-         ^ 

, ;,  „n   ^Mi-i-  tn-rork  in  the  morning 

note  that  not  a  man  over  would  go  out  torori.  ^n 
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imless  directed  to  do  so  "by  I^.  Guncheon. 

Tho  camp  store  was  kept  in  the  jotter's  quarters 
where  V'ere  also  the  offices,  oil  and  other  equipment.   In  the 
store  such  articles  as  drivers'  shoes,  heavy  ruhter  arctics, 
lumtennen's  socks,  heavy  underwear  and  shirts,  overalls,  heavy 
trousers,  caps,  cigars,  tohacco  for  chewing  and  sraol^ing,  candy 
and  nuts  were  kept.   The  prices  of  articles  of  clothing  were 
in  some  cares  10  percent  higher  than  outside  prices,  but  most 
things  sold  for  the  same  price  as  in  town.   The  men  never  re- 
ceived any  money  except  on  asking  for  it,  in  case  they  wish  to 
go  to  town  or  quit  the  joh.   The  latter  occurs  quite  frequently 
as  the  lumhermen  seldom  stayed  a  full  season  on  one  joh.  The 
johher  kept  the  accounts  of  the  men's  credits  and  dehits  and 
was  thus  able  to  settle  their  accounts  at  any  time. 

leaf  file  alphabet ically  arranged  WoS  the  only  account  of  the 
men's  dealings  kept.   The  value  of  the  stock  carried  was  ap- 
proximfitely  $200.00.   The  commissary  department  was  exception- 
ally well  supplied  with  all  the  staple  articles  as  beans,  hams, 
fresh  meat,  potatoes,  etc.,  beir^  kept  and  in  addition  such 
articles  as  canned  fruit,  small  sweet  cakes,  butter  ate.  were 
always  on  hand.   For  breakfast  buckwheat  cakes  and  ryrup.  hams. 
egc-;s,  butter,  bread,  potatoes  and  coffee  would  be  setved;  for 
dinner,  fresh  moat,  potatoes,  corn  or  pers,  cabbage,  bread,  but- 
ter, tea  and  small  cakes,  and  for  supier  fresh  neat,  ham,  fish, 
or  sauerkraut  and  sausage,  potatoes,  beans,  bread,  butter,  tea, 
pie  and  fresh  cake.   The  estimated  cost  for  board  was  20?^  per 
mera  per  man.   The  blacksmith  shop  was  ecji  ipped  with  a  forge 


A  loose- 
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with  hand  "bellows,  anvil,  tongs,  hammers,  cooling  tuh,  and 


a 


bunk  Tor  tne  smith*   The  cost  of  this  outfit  was  -^VS^OO,  and 
one  man  was  employed  to  repair  "broken  dogs,  chains,  single- 
trees and  any  other  equipment  vvhich  could  possi"bly  "bo  repaired. 
The  "blacksmith  makes  the  peavies. 

The  camp  employed  one  man  as  a  saw  filer  and  his  room 
which  adioined  the  store-room  wrr.s  fitted  with  v.   small  "egg'' 
stove  and  was  well  llghtoU  by  windows  on  all  sides  ar;d  overhead* 
The  saws  were  held  hy  vises  placed  on  a  bench.   Saw  files  cost 
93^'   a  dosen.   The  filer  usuall;;  sharpens  14  to  18  saws  per  day. 


a 


saw  being  taken  out  sharp  in  the  morning  and  returned  for 


filing  in  the  afternoon.   Forty  Atkins  saws  valueu  at  5:3.00 


each  were  kept . 


The  camp  was  equipped  with  a  laeat  house, 


vegetable 


cellar  and  a  cow  ntable,  the  value  of  each  being  estimated  at 


from  .^25. 00  to  $50.00. 


The  jobber  acts  as  foreman  and  in  addition  the  Ilmpor- 
iiL-i  Lumber  Company  had  an  inspector  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 


that  the  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  company  v/ere  com- 
plied with.    This  man  was  paid  -^2.50  per  day  by  the  company 
rind  was  boarded  xxt   the  camp.   He  also  assisted  in  tending  store 
but  the  hooks  were  kept  by  I.Ir.  aimcheon  or  his  brother. 
The  camp  cook  received  ;:60.00  per  month  and  board. 
"   cookoB        "    $45.00  ''     "  ^  "    "   . 
"  blacJrBmith    "    ^2.Z5   per  day  and  iDor.rd. 


"    "lobby  hog" 
"      filer 
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ThG  stable  mis  located  a  tbyj   feet  "below  the  office 
and  lolDby.    It  Mms   equipped  vath  16  stalls  orx  the  first 
iloor,  bins  for  grain  ana  salt  and  harness  pegs,  and  the  second 
floor  was  used  as  a  hay  loft.   Each  horse  had  a  heavy  hlanliet 
and  there  was  a  full  equipment  of  curry-comts  and  Tjrushes.  The 
wintering- trough  was  ahout  one-fourth  nilc  down  the  road  -  not 
a  very  handy  arrangemonx.   Oats  and  hay  were  red  at  a  cost  of 
$1.00  per  day  for  a  horse.    The  horses  were  heavy  draft  animals.^ 
weighing  2800  or  3000  pounds  per  team  and  were  valued  at  from  / 
,^500.00  to  $800.00  per  team.   Each  teamster  was  required  to  / 
tend  and  care  for  his  horses.   On  this  joh  there  were  eight 
t6aras  in  use.    "ne  team  was  kept  busy  most  of  the  time  haul- 
ing the  wagon  loadec  with  cam.p  supilies. 

In  felllnf  the  lumber  a  notch  was  cut  in  the  tree 
ahout  one-fifth  or  one-s-'.xth  the  T7ay  through  ond  then  the  saw 
was  started  at  the  opposite  side.   Tlie  notch  was,  of  course, 


U 


t  in  the  side  of  the  tree  toward  which  it  was  to  be  relied. 


The  two  inan  crew  carried  a  crosc-cut  saw,  two  heavy  wedges 
snapped  to  either  end.  or  a  short  rope  or  strap  to  prevent  them 
fron  being  lost  in  the  snow  and  to  make  carrying  easier,  a  maul 
made  xrom  a  piece  of  1  in.  thiol:  and  Z   in.  wide  strap  iron  bent 
into  a  circle,  a  douhlc  bitted  axe  and  a  hardwood  neacuriiic  VOle 


Their  value  was  as  follows: 

Saw 


Axe 


I.:aul 


$3.02 


1.^"' 


.75 


■V 
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Wedge 

role 


s 


.50 
.50 


The  men  tool:  turn  about  with  the  axe, the  older  man 
on  the  jot)  being  the  leader  ana  doing  tne  measuring  of  the 
logs  after  the  felling  and  deciding  which  way  to  fell  the  tree. 
The  hardwoods  were  tri;^^ned  down  six  inches  in  aiaiaeter  and  the 
logs  made  16  feet  long.   Before  felling  a  tree  it  was  '^sounded" 
and  if  doubtful  a  cut  was  made  with  the  axe   in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  tree  was  sound  enough  to  he  used.   There  was 
no  attempt  made  to  dispose  of  the  tope  other  than  1.o  clear  the 
groinid  sufficiently  to  prevent  hindrance  of  operation.   Pinch- 
ing was  avoided  hy  taking  advantage  of  any  ineqmility  of  the 
surface  so  that  the  weight  of  the  log  would  tend  to  pull  the 

cut  open.   r/hen  necessary  another  log  was  laid  underneath.  A  /^^ 

■ ."  -^  _^-  • 

Q^xer,   v:ill  cut  "sOOO  to  10000  nemlocks  and  6000  to  7000  nardwoods 
per  day  at  a  cost  p6r  thousand  of  ::1.10  for  nardwoods  and  ^i:.80 
for  hemlochs.    Stumps  were  16  inches  high.   All  the  timhor 
which  WMS  of  sufficient  size  and  striiigthiness  was  tahen  out  so 
there  was  little  waste  other  than  very  short,  crooked,  Giaall- 
sized  pieces  which  could  only  have  been  used  for  cord-wood.   A 
crew  will  cut  over  five  to  ten  acres  per  weoli,  depending  on  the 
stand.   Ahout  £0^  hoard  feet  is  usually  cut  fehead  of  the  shid- 


y" 


ders. 


Each  team  was  aided  hy  a  swamper  whose  duty  was  to 


trim  the  trees,  snuh  the  logs,  and  clear  tlie  road.    In  hemlocks 
the  trimir.ing  was  done  by  the  cutting  crew.   The  cost  of  hard- 
wood trimming  was  30/  per  thousand  board  feet. 
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Horses  were  used  for  skidding  which  is  done  on  the 
snow,  a  team  "being  atle  to  haul  two  or  throe  logs  —  ahout  500 
iDoard  feet  at  each  trip  —  ,  the  harder  the  snow  the  better  the 
skidding  and  the  more  a  team  can  haul.   A  skiddingcrew  consists 
of  a  teamster,  a  grah  driver  and  a  roller,  and  there  are  two 
horses  to  a  team.   The  cost  of  skidding  runs  from  one  to  three 
dollars  per  thousand,  dcpendirig  on  the  nature  of  the  haul  and 
its  length.   Rollways  are  always  made  with  a  view  od  securing 
a  skidway  which  will  be  lower  than  any  point  in  the  skidding 
aTQi\.        Another  object  of  prime  importance  Is  to  locate  the 
skidway  that  all  the  area  to  be  cut  can  be  skidded  to  one  corner. 
From  5000  to  25000  logs  are  usually  piled  In  a  skidway.    In 
this  region  little  construction  work  is  done,  the  first  logs 
being  held  by  stakes  and  the  others  being  piled  back  of  and  on 
top  of  them  being  held  by  dropping  into  the  space  between  the 
logs  below.   Logs  are  rolled  on  skids  by  the  skidway  tenders 
with  poavies,  they  are  then  marked  on  each  end  with  the  blading 
hammer,  each  contractor  having  a  distinct  blaze  -  a  letter  for 
the  year  and  a  number  for  the  contractor.   The  rolling  costs 

30/  per  thousand. 

In  this  region  the  valleys  are  long  and  narrow  and  the 
slopes  above  the  streams  usually  of  a  good  gradient.   Under 
such  donditions  a  railroad  would  hardly  De  justifiable  and  a 
road  would  tiot  bo  satisfactory,  hence  slides  are  constructed 


/  .^ 


from  hardwoods  .        This  work  is   done  by  men  who  make   it  their 
business  and   the  work  costs  almost   as  much  as  a  railroad.      The  ^-^ 
slope  here   is  about  VzPfo.        Beech  is  usually  used  as   it   is  the 
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least  Yalxia'ble  of  the  local  hardwoods.   The  logs  are  laid  to 
form  a  Y-shaped  troiigh  with  the  inner  surfaces  flattened  and 
ties  placed  every  ten  feet*   The  logs  are  hauled  into  the  slide 
ty  a  team,  the  first  btJoie  logs   being  stopped  by  goose-necked 
spikes  and  when  the  slide  tender  judges  that  sufficient  logsr~~ 
about  thirty  in  winter— are  ready  he  removes  the  spikes  and  the 


teamster  giveg  the  train  a  start 
can  slide  about  250  logs  per  day 


A  teamster  and  a  slide-tender  ^ 
in  addition  to  these  two  men 


there  are  frequently  two  or  three  men  employed  in  getting  the 
logs  down  to  the  slide  by  chaining  them  together  by  grabs  and 
having  the  team  pull  them  out  with  long  cnains.   To  each  crew 
there  is  a  "grab-skipper",  a  long  handled  sort  of  hammer  with 
one  end  bluntly  long  pointed.    The  cost  of  the  slide  in  question 
was  given  as  $3.00  per  rod  or  :s960.00  per  mile  and  the  cost  of 
operation  using  oil  is  ?100  per  thousand  and  using  ice  ^0.50  per 
thousand.   Where  skidways  are  made  at  the  top  of  inclines  a 
rollway  is  cleared  to  permit  logs  being  "iawl  hooted**  down  the 
lower  skidway.    This  is  not  very  expensive,  the  timber  being 
logged  off  from  the  bottom  up  and  the  stumps  being  blown  out  and 
the  rolling  of  the  logs  doing  any  further  clearing  necessary. 

The  lower  skidways  are  often  more  of  a  log  jam  than 
a  regular  pile  and  from  these  the  logs  are  loaded  to  the  cars  by 
i5amhart  loaders.   The  crew  consists  of  an  engineer  or  loader-man 
and  two  hookers.    The  logs  are  sometimes  brought  in  from  150 
feet  from  the  track.   The  skidder  can  load  22  cars  per  day,  each 
holding  an  average  of  about  3000  board  feet.    The  helpers  are 
equipped  ^th  peavies  and  one  has  a  hammer  to  fasten  grabs  into 
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the  logs.   This  man  pulls  the  table  out  to  tne  log  and  the 
other  stays  on  the  car  placing  the  logs  and  loosening  the  grahs. 
The  cars  are  spotted  by  the  train  crew  and  the  loader  then  pro- 
ceeds.  The  efficiency  of  the  loader  depends  upon  that  of  its 
mechanism  and  upon  the  ability  and  judgment  of  the  man  who  runs 
it  and  that  of  his  helpers*   The  distance  of  the  logs  from  the  j 


car  is  also  very  important/ 

The  loaderman  receives 


#3.25  per   day 


•     helpers  receive 

The  coal   (2  bbls.    or  6  bu. ) 


2.65 


¥i 


ft 


costs 


The  oil  costs 
The  total  cost  is 


.75 


.50 
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^7.15  per  day. 
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AS  the  loader  nandles  66,000  toard  feet  it  will  cost 
atout  20j^  per  thousand  to  load. 

The  loes  are  hauled  in  by  the  uoodyear  company's  engines 
and  crews  to  the  uuffalo  and  Susquehanna  main  line  at  Hammersley 
station  at  the  cost  of  $1.25  per  thousand. 

m  the  tiaranersley  district  there  are: 
47,763  feet  of  60-pound  iron 


ly 


120,260 
54,518 
12.928 

235,569 


M 


M 
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"  40-pound  iron 
n  45-pound  iron 
"  35-pound  iron 
*•  iron,  or  44*6  miles  of  trackage. 


At  a  cost  of  $1225.00  per  mile  for  grading,  ties,  iron 

« 

and  laying  this  means  an  expenditure  of  $55,000.00.   During  the 
month  of  December,  1909  the  cost  of  repairs  to  trackage  and 
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equipment  was  ?2,051»65*    The  main  line  is  made  of  hea^  rails 
and  this  work  is  much  more  carefully  done  tiian  on  the  branch 
lines*   Uiedium  oak  ties  are  worht  SOjf^  beech  ties  21j^*   The 
road  is  kept  in  good  shape  by  section  gangs  whose  duty  in  winter 
consists  largely  in  clearing  the  snow  from  the  rails  and  around 
them.   The  construction  gang  consists  various  number  s  of  men 
but  an  instance  was  cited  in  connection  with  the  work  of  build-/  /' 
irxg  the  new  Potato  Creek  Branch  where  a  gang  of  160  men  are  at 


/    ^ 
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work  who  receive  §1*50  per  day.    There  are  five  loaders  and  six 
engines  in  the  liammersley  district  and  trom   100  to  200  acres. 
The  daily  haul  is  about  200,000.   The  Goodyear  Lumber  Company 
owns  21  Lima  Engines  valued  at  |?9»000.00  each,  15  isarnhart  Load- 
ers worth  $5,000.00  to  ^7,000.0u  each,  180  steel  standard  and 

150  low  cars. 

The  Doyle  scale  is  used  and  the  defects  are  Judged  by 
the  scalers,  a  bad  log  not  being  scaled.   The  hardwood  mill  em- 
ployee an  inspector  in  the  woods  as  previously  stated  and  one  of 
his  duti»s  is  the  scaling  of  the  logs  which  he  sends  into  the 
office  where  the  scale  is  checked  with  that  of  tne  mill.   The 
lumberman  keeps  a  record  of  the  logs  scaled  having  a  man  at  the 
end  of  the  slide  do  the  scaling.    The  hemlock  is  not  soaled  in 
the  woods  but  the  Jobbers'  association  has  a  scaler  it  each  mill 
who  keeps  a  tally  sheet  Just  as  the  mill  scaler  does.   The  scaler ^ 
gets  32*75  per  day  and  as  he  scales  about  100000  per  tour  tne 
cost  of  scaling  is  about  two  cents  per  thousand. 

AS  before  stated  the  woods  inspector  for  the  lumber 
company  keeps  in  toueh  with  the  work  of  the  various  contractors 
and  ascertains  from  the  Jobber's  cutting  report  and  by  his  own 
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scale  just  what  is  "being  done  in  the  woods. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  per  / 
thousand: of  cutting,  manufacturing,  and  loading  the  nardwood* 
it  was  impossihle  to  secure  shipping  cost  as  this  was  handled 
from  the  Buffalo  Office: 

Cutting  $1,10  per 


Trimming  50 •30  per  M 
Skidding  fS.OO  per  M 
Loading  #0.E0  per  M 
Hauling  ?1*25  per  M 

Milling  54.00  per  M 
Total   $8* 85  per  M. 

Adding  to  this  an  average  stumpage  price  of  ^2©. 00 

per  thousand  tne  cost  of  the  lumher  f.o.b.  at  the  mill  would  be 

•  18.85  per  thousand.   A  feature  ah  out  the  Cjoodyear  uompany^s 

Austin  mill  is  the  extra  carriage  whicn  is  intended  to  be  coupled 

to  the  left  regular  carriage  in  case  of  an  extraordinarily  long 

log*   The  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  this  mill  are  as  follows: 


Band  saw  filers 
Band  sawyer 


$10.00  per  day 


4.50 


It 


Setter  on  carriage    3.00  •• 


Dogger 


ft 


Tailer 

Laborers 

Oangsawyer 

Carpenter 
Machinist 

Blacksmith 


2.50   " 


2.00   •^ 


1.75  ^ 

2.75  " 

2.50  " 

3.00  "" 


2.50   " 
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TO  stock  the  Austin  mill  it  requires  70,000,000  toard 
feet  per  year  and  the  same  amount  at  Saleton*   The  Mediz  Kun 
mill  which  is  Just  ready  to  operate  after  being  burned  will  re- 
quire 64,000,000  to  stook. 

In  explanation  of  the  term "tower* it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  really  a  localism  for  "tour**  meaning  a  trip  or  run.  As 
here  used  it  means  a  run  of  ten  hours.   The  mill  is  shut  down 
at  noo4  and  at  midnight  for  meal  hour  and  the  day  4hy  crew  begins 
at  seven  in  the  morning  and  quits  at  six  in  the  evening,  the 
night  crew  coming  on  at  seven  in  the  evening  and  quitting  at  six 
in  the  morning*   During  the  hours  when  the  mill  is  shut  down 
repairs  are  made  and  saws  are  changed  so  that  really  no  time  is 
lost. 


THE  EHPOEITIM  LUKBER  COMPAIJY 


The  Emporium  Lumber  Company  is  a  million  dollar  stock 
corporation  with  headquarters  in  Keating  Summitt  operating  mills 
at  Austin,  Galeton  and  Keating  summitt.   This  company  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  jjiational  Hardwood  Assoc iation*   The  Austin  mill  was 
built  in  1892  by  isfir.  Lyman  and  operated  by  him  for  six  years  as 
a  double  band  saw  mill.   It  was  then  taken  over  by  the  present 
owners  and  they  now  operate  out  one  mill.   The  mill  is  valued 
at  $50,000.00.    It  is  located  an  out  a  mile  below  Austin  along 
the  main  line  of  the  i3uffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad. 

The  area  covered  by  mill  and  yards  is  H7  acres  and  the 
company  owns  16  acres  more  adjoining  along  the  creek  bed.   This 
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mill  uses  the  hardwoods  coning  from  the  Goodyear  Lumher  Company's 
land  as  well  as  some  brought  in  by  farmers  ana  tnat  rrom  the 
company's  own  land.    it  is  estimated  that  the  entire  local 
stand  or  nardwood  will  be  cleared  up  within  six  years  and  that 
the  mill  will  finish  the  manufacture  of  tne  lumber  from  it  two 
years  later ^  which  means  that  eight  years  from  now  tne  town  of 
Austin  will  oe  without  any  industry  besides  tne  Bayless  pulp 
and  raper  Company  as  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Company  will  finish 
operations  at  the  same  tizfce. 

The  mill  which  is  now  run  single  day  and  night  requires 
8,000,000  board  feet  in  logs  to  stock  it  and  the  output  per  tower 
of  ten  hours  is  20,000  board  feet  or  manufactured  lumber  which 
consists  of  flooring,  ceiling,  moulding,  chair  legs,  mop  nandles 
and  special  orders*   The  species  used  is  largely  beech  after 
which  comes  in  order  birch,  maple,  oak, chestnut,  and  cucumber, 
poplar,  basswood,  cherry,  ^hite  pine,  ash,  elm,  and  niciiory. 

The  original  stumpage  value  was  from  51.50  to  $Z.OO 
but  tne  great  increase  in  demand  ror  nardwood  lumber  has  raised 
this  to  an  average  price  of  ?10.uo  and  to  snow  tne  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  timber,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  com- 
pany purchased  all  the  hardwood  from  the  Goodyear  Lxiraber  Company 
in  the  Potato  Creek  district  paying  t22.00.   As  this  timber 
vill  run  about  70  per  cent  beech  the  wonderful  increase  in  iitce 
of  stumpage^ coincident  with  the  removal  of  local  supply. 

It  is  v/ell  to  note  here  that  besides  the  Goodyear  and 
fimporium  Lumber  Companies,  the  islk  Tanning  Company  and  the  Lack- 
awanna Lumber  Company  also  own  land  and  the  agreement  is  that  the 
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Goodyear  Company  gets  the  hemlock,   the  Smporlxim  Company  the 

hardwoods,  and  the  Blk  Tanning  company  the  hemlock  hark.     JSaoh 

company, theref ore t  must  pay  the  other  for  the  timber  on  that 

others  land  and  the  Emporium  Luml)er  Company  and  the  iSlk  Tanning 

Company  must  pay  the  Goodyear  Lumher  Company  for  hauling  their 

material  into  the  mill^       The  Bayless  I'ulp  and  raper  Company 

gets  all  the  waste  hemlock  free  of  charge  from  the  (Joodyear 

Company,   hut  must  pay  the  latter  for  transportation. 

The  Emporium  also  huys  much  timter  ftom  farmers  who      / ^^ 

haul  it  into   the  mills  and  the  prices  paid  at  the  mills  are  as 


follows : 


Beech 

Birch 

Maple 

Chestnut 

Cucumher 

Cherry 

Oak 
Basswood 


$8.00 

10*00 

10.00 

10 .00 

12.00  to   15-00 

12.00  to   15.00 

12.00  to   15.00 

12.00  to   15.00 


per  thousand  board  feet 


y  / 


I 
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The  average  selling  prices  of  unfinished  lumher,  graded 


on  thickness  is  as  follows: 


Maple 
Oak 


$24. 00  to  32.00   per  thousand  board  feet 

40.00  to  45.00     m  m  n  n 


White  Basswood  40.00  to  45.00 


If 


Cherry 


90.00  tolOO.OO 


Turned  pieces   4.60  to  6.00    •      ^         pieces 

Planing  adds  $1.00  per  thousand  board  feet  for  each 

surface  planed  . 
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Clean  vrtiite  basswood  and  maple  are  stacked  to  air 
in  racks  along  the  docks  and  after  three  or  four  days,  depend- 
ing on  the  weather,  they  ore  stored  in  dry  sheds.   The  local 
office  did  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  use  of  this  material 
but  stated  that  the  lumber  was  valued  by  the  purchasers  very 
much  less  if  it  had  yellowed.   Small  pieceft  were  kiln  dried 
and  sold  for  piano  stool  seats.   A  rather  odd  feature  was  the 
making  of  car  stakes  for  the  Goodyear  lumber  company.   It  would 
seem  that  hemlocks  being  cheaper  than  hardwood,  the  Goodyear 
Company  would  make  their  own  stakes,  but  such  is  not  the  case* 

it  costs  approximately  :j4.00  per  thoiisand  board  feet 
to  manufacture  the  lumber  and  the  product  is  shipped  to  Boston, 
Buffalo,  liew  ^ork  City,  Philadelphia,  Williamsport ,  and  Lancas- 


ter. 


The  lumber  in  stock  -  8,000,000  board  feet  -  is  valued 


at  $135^000.00  and  on  this  an  insurance  of  $100,000. 00  is  carried 
at  a  rate  of  two  percenx.   The  mill  is  insured  for  550, 000. 00 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.   Fire  protection  In  this  mill  is 
good  which, of  course, maxes  tno  rate  more  reasonable*   The  mill 
and  yards  are  laid  with  pipes  for  water  to  which  rire  hydrants 
are  attached  and  1500  feet  of  two-inch  fire  hose  is  kept  in  the 
fire  tower.    The  water  pressure  given  by  the  pumps  is  75  to  «0 
pounds.   There  being  so- much  vacant  sface  in  the  mill  there 
is  lots  of  room  for  the  storage  of  kiln  dried  lumber,  nenc^,  this 
expense  is  eliminated.   The  dr;^  kilns  are  not  large  but  can 
accommodate  twenty  trucks  each  of  which  holds  2^500  board  feet 
of  lumber.   The  lumber  is  kept  in  the  kiln  for  two  days  and  is 
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then  stored  in  tlie  mill*   The  kiln  is  neaxed  by  a  net  worifc 
or  steam  pipes. 

On  an  average  Itunber  stands  in  the  yards  at)  out  fo\ar 
months.   It  is  carried  along  the  docks  on  trucks  drawn  by  mules 

The  mill  employs  yo  men,  22  of  whom  are  on  the  floor. 
The  montnly  pay-roll  is  about  $5»00u.uu.   This  does  not  include 
the  woods  inspector  who  receives  $2.50  per  day. 

Cost  of  manufactured  lumber: 


Stumpage 
Out ting 


tl.OQ 


1.10 


Getting  to  jKailroad  4.50 


Transportation 
Manuf a  o  t  ur  ing 
Total 


1.50 


4*00 


$12.10 


.» 


The  mill  is  equipped  with  a  band  saw,  live  rolls,  three 
saws  operated  by  hand  levers  for  raising  grades  and  making  shaft 
for  turning  lathes,  a  spmaie  machine  and  a  mop-nanaie  machine, 
a  trinimer,  an  edger,  tT70  planes  -  one  for  -congue  and  groove  work. 

As  tho  hardwooa  is  scaled  oy  tne  company  inspector  in 
the  woods  who  checks  nis  tally  with  thai;  of  tne  jobber,  there  is 
bu-c  one  scaler  at  the  jack.   An  interesting  xeature  or  tne  scal- 
ing at  tne  mill  is  the  rotary  dox  to  wnion  tne  scale  iieets  are 
attached.   The  box  is  large  enough  to  hold  six  scale  sheets  on 
each  siCLe^  and  is  arranged  so  that  it  may  be  revolved  bringing 
a  new  set  of  sheets  around  when  a  set  has  do  en  filled  up.  Each 
wood  contractor  has  a  number  ana  tne  year  in  whicn  the  log  was 
cut  is  also  stamped.   ror  example,  Mr.  Guncheon  stamped  nis  logs 
•>  IS"*  which  signified  that  Mr.  GuncheonS contract  number  was  •'13" 
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and  tne  year  m  wnich  zhe   logs  were  cut  was  "1910*\  "T**  stands 
for  1910.   Hence  if  a  log  comes  upon  xne  jacic  stamped,  say 
"D  10",  the  scaler  knows  that  tne  log  was  cut  in  lyoy  ana  tjbat 
it  was  taicen  out  bythe  jobber  whose  number  was  ••10", 

The  hardwood  nili  presents  tne  problem  of  a  plant  much 
too  large  for  the  work  it  is  doing*   This  is,  of  course,  the 
result  of  tne  decreasing  hardwood  supply,  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  mill  was  not  well  planned  wnen  it  was  intended  to  be  run 
as  a  double  mill*    it  is,  however,  run  An  a  very  economical 
basis,  practically  no  timber  being  wasted. 
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THE  COPA  COOPERAGE  COMPAF? 


i 


The  plant  or  the  Copa  Cooperage  company  is  valued  at 
$75,000.00.   The  mill  is  six  years  old  and  tne  present  owner 
has  operated  it  for  two  years.   The  present  owner  is  a  stock 
corporation.   As  this  mill  depends  upon  the  otner  lumber  com- 
panies and  farmers  for  most  of  its  timber  it  will  have  only 
enough  timoer  to  last  about  eight  years  longer.   The  company 
owns  some  timber  land  and  this  it  has  cut  by  its  own  men  or  by 

contractors. 

i5eeoh  is  the  main  timber  used  and  it  is  worth  $12*00 

delivered  to  themill.   It  requires  6,000,000  board  feet  to  stock 
this  mill. 

A  thousand  board  feet  of  lumber  will  make  about  four 
thousand  staves  and  a  little  over  one  and  one-half  thousand 
headings. 
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The  product  in  staves  is  50,000  per  day*   They  are 
packed  in  "bundles  of  50  and  there  are  now  2,000,000  pieces  on 
hand.   The  price  for  No.  1  stave  is  $8*00  per  thousand.   The 
output  in  heading  is  8,000  per  day  and  at  present  there  are 
100,000  sets  in  stock  valued  at  four  cents  a  set. 

The  mill  employs  110  men  "besides  a  foreman.    it  ie: 
equipped  with  dry  kilns  and  all  necessary  stave  and  heading 
machinery.   The  power  is  supplied  by  three  engines,  a  small  one 
running  a  generator  which  maJces  the  electricity  for  lighting 
the  plants  and  office. 

The  dry  kiln  has  a  capacity  of  70  oars  each  holding  one 
cord  of  stave  holts,  but  the  usiiai  run  per  day  is  sixty  cars, 
these  teing  left  in  the  kiln  for  24  hours.   The  heat  is  from 
live  steam  which  is  used  to  loosen  the  hark.   On  withdrawing 
cars  from  the  kiln  hark  is  immediately  pealed  and  the  holts  run 
through  the  stave  mill. 


THE  LIBERTY  WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO. 


I'hia  plant  is  located  about  one-half  mile  south  of 
Liherty  station  on  the  auffaio  and  Allegheny  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  i-otter  County.   The  plant  is  an  old 
one,  the  huilding  is  of  sheet  iron  covering  a  wooden  frame,  the 
sheeting  being  in  many  places  rusted  through.    It  has  never  heen 
operated  at  any  great  profit  and  the  methods  used  are  not  hy  any 
means  mechanically  perfect  or  chemically  modern,  but  the  oper- 
ation here  carried  on  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  hard- 
wood are  at  least  typical  of  the  industry  in  general. 
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The  employes  nuiD>>er  thirteen  with  a  foreman*   there 
is  no  looal  officer,  the  "business  heing  handled  from  the  New 
York  office  -  the  controlling  owning  many  plants  -  and  the  fore- 
man acts  as  superintendent,  cleric  and  local  agent* 

The  products  are:   Wood  dcohol,  wood  or  calcium 
acetate  and  charcoal*   The  latter  product  is  of  very  inferior 
quality  as  the  material  used  is  small  stuff  and  the  poor  methods 
frequently  permit  much  of  the  che^rcoal  to  turn  after  "being  with- 
drawn from  the  retort. 

The  equipment  consists  of  four  "brick  retorts,  each  of 
which  has  a  capacity  of  three  cars  of  two  cords  each.   Ketorts 
are  arranged  with  double  iron  doors  which  are  fastened  by  driv- 
ing in  wedges  in  appropriate  sockets.    There  are  four  smother- 
ing retorts  made  of  steel  for  the  accommodation  of  tho  charcoal 
after  withdrawal.    i*he  rest  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  the 
condensing  and  distilling  equipment  by  means  of  which  the  gases 
driven  off  are  made  into  the  desired  products;  tanks  tor  storing 
tne  products,  bins  for  lime  and  facilities  for  mixing  and  drying 
tYiO   acetate  aid  the  power  plant  necessary  to  drive  the  pumps 


used. 


The  raw  materials  used  are  beech,  birch,  maple  and 


cherry,  thougn  cherry  is  not  considered  very  desirable.   The 
wood  is  valued  at  three  dollars  a  cord  most  of  it  being  brought 
in,  although  the  company  owns  a  tract  of  about  twenty  acres  in 
the  vicinity.   This  raw  material  is  usually  small,  poor  stuff, 
much  of  it  is  crooked  and  what  large  stuff  is  used  is  usually 
from  unhealthy  trees  wnicn  have  proved  useless  as  timber.  The 
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oars  are  loaded  in  the  yard,  tne  materials  being  paoked  in  as 
olosely  as  possible  and  are  then  pulled  in  by  horse  along  the 
tramway  into  a  position  where  they  can  be  readily  run  into  the 


retort. 


l*he  retorts  are  separate  and  hence  are  run  so  that 


AS  the 


they  need  he  charged  at  different  times  which  mai&es  it  necessary 
to  have  hut  three  cars  loaded  and  waiting  at  any  one  time,   in 
the  retorts  is  a  tract  of  the  same  guage  as  the  train  cars  and 
in  front  of  each  retort  on  the  main  track  running  through  the 
"building  on  which  the  cars  are  brought  in  with  the  turntable  so 
at  ranged  that  a  car  can  be  run  on  it  when  the  turntable  is  un- 
damped and  moved  around  so  that  its  rails  need  only  be  connected 
by  short  loose  pieces  of  rail  to  the  tracks  in  the  retort* 

m  charging  a  retort  a  car  is  moved  On  the  turntable t 
the  table  unlocked  and  turned  around,  locked  in  place,  the  aoors 
of  the  retort  open,  the  connecting  rails,  eight  feet  inlength, 
laid  in  position  and  the  car  pushed  into  the  retort, 
turntable  is  cross-tracked  the  other  car  is  pushed  on  without 
the  necessity  or  xurnmg  tne  xable  again  and  the  car  pushed  in. 
A8  the  cars  are  pushed  together  tney  are  coupled  witn  cnains  and 
when  all  three  cars  are  in  and  coupled  the  doors  are  closed, 
wedges  hamnered  in  and  tne  retort  is  ready  for  firing. 

jb'or  about  five  hours  a  burning  stream  of  natural  gas 
supplies  the  heat  and  ignites  the  wood.   This  stream  is  then  shut 
off  and  the  wood  continues  to  clear  for  another  five  hours  when 
the  charge  is  withdrawn,  tne  doors  being  opened  quickly,  a  chain 
whicn  runs  across  the  tracks  and  through  the  smothering  tank 
outside  tne  Duildmg,  is  fastened  to  the  cars  and  a  horse  nitched 
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xo  tne  other  end.   Cars  are  xnus  pulled  into  tne  smothering 
or  cooling  tanir  ana  tne  doors  closed.   They  are  lert  there  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  and  are  then  hauled  out  to  the  charcoal  bins 
whore  tneir  contents,  now  charcoal,  is  dumped.    in  drawing  a 
retort  accident  sometimes  occurs  which  delays  tne  shutting  of  thB 
cars  in  the  tanks,  and  the  superheated  charcoal  hursts  into 
flame  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  fresh  air.   Such  accidents 
are  provided  for  by  hydrants  and  fire  hose,  hut  although  the 
flames  may  be  extinguished  the  quality  of  the  charcoal  is  severe- 
ly damaged. 

After  a  charge  has  been  drawn  the  men  throw  wet  burlap 
sacks  over  head  and  face  leaving  only  a  peep--hole  and  rush  in 
to  clear  the  tracks  in  the  retort  of  the  debris  consisting  of 
broken  particles  of  charcoals   The  second  chargeis  always  ready 
so  that  practically  two  charges  are  run  per  day.   The  lighter 
gases  are  run  into  the  furnaces  and  used  for  fuel.   These  come 
off  first  and  when  the  gas  is  shut  off  the  distillate  Is  directed 
into  the  condensers. 

The  first  distillate  is,  of  course,  water  which  is 
driven  off  at  a  temperature  of  from  100  to  130  degrees  centigrade. 
at  ahout  500  degrees,  pyroligneous  acid,  wood  spirits  and  incon- 
densible  gases  pass  over.   Some  tar,  the  ash  (which  contains 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  silica,  etc.)  and, 
of  course,  the  charcoal  is  left  hehind  in  the  retort.   If  the 
condensible  gases,  water,  pyroiigaeous  acid,  acetate,  wood 
spirits,  neavy  tar  oils  and  tar  are  the  most  prominent  and  rrom 

these  wood  aiconoi  and  calcium  acetate  are  made  in  the  factory » 
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no  attempt  being  made  to  refine  tJtie  xars.   Above  the  retorts 
are  tne  drying  rioors  whion  utilize  the  neat  for  drying  of  the 
caloium  acetate.   The  gases  are  oondonsed  by  being  passed 
through  water-cooled  pipes  which  transform  the  condensible  gases 
to  liquids  and  allows  them  to  be  drawn  off.   The  non-condensi- 
ble  gases  are  not  effected  by  the  cooling  and  pass  over  Into  the 
furnaces*   In   all  oases  the  water  for  the  condensers  is  forced 
into  circulation  by  pumps  of  which  there  are  five  on  the  floor. 
The  condensed  gases  pass  into  proper  retorts  where  they  are  still 
further  refined  by  gradually  redu^ring  the  temperature  so  that  the 
final  product  coming  off  is  the  aiconoi*   This  alcohol  is 
methyl  alcohol  and  is  secured  in  crude  form  by  tne  precipitation 
of  the  heavier  oils  with  which  it  is  in  solution.    The  crude 
alcohol  has  the  strength  of  from  35  to  66  per  cent,  it  has  a 
disagreeable  Durned  wood  odor  and  must  be  rurtner  refined  to  oe 
commercially  valuable.   This  process  was  not  carried  out  in  this 
plant,  the  crude  acid  being  shipped  away.    It  required  on  an 
average  about  a  month  to  fill  a  6000-gallon  tank  with  the  crude 
alcohol.   At  the  rate  of  Ji4  cords  oL'   wood  a  day  this  would 
mean  an  average  yield  of  «-l/3  gallons  of  crude  wood  alcohol  per 
cord. 

At  this  plant  the  gray  acetate  is  manufactured.    In 
doing  this » the  acetic  acid  vapor  is  passed  through  lime  before 
it  reaches  the  condenser.   By  this  mean  the  acetic  acid  is 
fixed  and  the  aloohol  vapor  passes  on  and  is  conaensed.   in  this 
method  the  acid  is  neutralized  and  afterwards  crude  muriatic 
acid  is  formed.   The  material  is  allowed  to  stand  and  when  the 
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substance  has  settled,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  evaporated 
in  copper  pans  being  continually  stirred*   The  tarry  matter 
Which  rises  to  the  surface  is  skimmed  off.   When  the  specific 
quantity  reaches  1.116  the  acetate  begins  to  separate  and  grad- 
ually the  mass  forms  a  thick  paste  which  is  spread  out  on  top 
of  the  retort  to  ary.    This  material  is  constantly  stirred  with 
iron  shovels.   Wheji  dry  the  acetate  is  put  in  sacks  and  is 
ready  for  snipment.   At  this  plant  it  required  tne  output  of 
about  ten  days*  run  to  load  a  oar  of  30,uuo  or  40»uoo  pounas  ca- 
pacity.  The  charcoal,  ^-nicn  as  oeiore  staxed,  is  or  raxner  a 
poor  quality,  is  removed  from  the  cooling  tanks  in  aoout  hair  a 
day  arter  its  withdrawal  irom  the  retorts  and  is  stored  in  bins 
to  await  shipments. 

The  tars  are  burned  in  the  furnaces. 

owing  to  the  fact  that  the  local  manager  knew  nothing 
of  the  prices  obtained  ror  tne  product  no  estimate  could  be  se- 
cured.   The  men  received  laDorers*  wages,  $1.75  per  day,  and 
the  manager  §2.50  per  day.   juo  chemist  is  employed,  tne  test 
being  made  merely  mecnanical  in  nature  and  Demg  made  by  the 


manager 


The  market  ror  the  product  is  generally  iiuffalo,  although 


some  of  the  maxeriai  is  shipped  to  new  lork. 

it  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  renn- 

sylvania  leads  in  the  production  of  hardwood  distillates,  naving 

« 

more  than  twice  as  many  plants  engaged  in  this  ousmess  than  her 
nearest  competitor.  Mew  York,  and  that  the  value  of  these  plants, 

t)3  in  number,  is  over  one  million  dollars.   The  totax  value  of 
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the  produots  in  1908  -  ISt^  million  biishels  of  charcoal,  2^  mil- 
lion, gailone  of  crude  alcohol,  52^- million  ponnds  or  acetate, 
and  60,000  gallons  of  oil  -  wa8#E,213,138.00,   Michigan, 
#1,684,543.00,  and  new  lork  #522,742.00^  all  other  states 
1987,842. 00.    In  1908  I'ennsylvania  used  302703  cords  of  wood 
at  an  average  cost  of  #3.53  per  cord,  A^   lesr>  per  cord  than  in 
1906. 


THE  BLK  TAMING  COMPAHY 


By  special  permission  1  wai^s  granted  the  privilege  of 
going  through  this  plant  and  while  none  of  tne  processes  could 
be  explained,  the  entire  operation  was  extremely  interesting. 
The  Elk  Tanning  Company  is  merely  a  plant  of  the  united  States 
Leather  Company  and  all  its  methods  are  very  secret. 

At  this  plant  they  manufacture  their  own  extract  from 
hemlock  hark  and  perhaps  other  constituents.   In  the  storage 
room  there  were  several  hundred  sacks  of  quehraoho  extract  and 
of  chestnut  extract.   Both  looked  much  the  same;  had  a  dark 
hroTm  color  and  looked  like  hard  molasses.   The  extracls  used  in 
tanning  were  also  reclaimed  at  this  place,  a  feature  of  the  giant 
which  is  very  commendahle  since  it  prevents  excess  pollution  or 
streams  and  is  also  economical.    in  reclaiming  extract  it  was 
subjected  to  high  steam  pressure  and  mixed  with  fresh  extract. 

The  hides  soaked,  scraped,  washed,  and  scraped  again 
six  times,  each  process  seeking  to  remove  all  that  the  former 
one  did  not  in  the  manner  of  hair  and  inner  scrapings.   The 
hides  are  then  washed  in  lime  to  remove  any  remaining  foreign 
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materlal  and  are  tnen  soaked  in  several  washings  of  clean  water. 
They  are  now  ready  for  the  aotiaal  tanning  process. 

The  extracts  are  piped  into  vats  lying  helow  the  floor 
level  and  the  hides  are  hung  by  rods  over  these  vats  of  extract 
and  lowered  into  the  extract.   Here  they  remain  with  frequent 
turnings  for  several  days  and  are  then  removed  to  the  wasner, 
a  large  rotatirig  hox. 

After  dying,  they  ere  taken  into  the  polishing  room 
where  men  operating  smooth  hrase  rollers  remove  any  creases  and 
polish  the  hides  until  they  look  like  they  do  in  retail  leather 
stores.   The  hides  are  then  sorted,  bimdleci  and  weighed  and 
are  ready  for  shipment. 
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TEE  J3AYLESS  PULP  aTO  PAISR  COMPABT 


The  plant  of  the  myless  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is 
located  above  Austin  and  is  a  very  large  concern.    It  is  miued 
at  a  million  dollars.   This  company  has  an  agreement  with  the 
(ioodyear  Lumher  company  by  which  the  Pulp  Company  gets  ell  the 
suitable  material  of  pulp  wood  size  in  hemlock  rrom  the  Goodyear 
company  free  of  charge  so  far  as  the  cordage  is  concerned.  The 
pulp  company  pays  for  the  cutting  of  the  material  and  its  trans- 
portation over  the  lines  of  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Company  and  the 
Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company.   At  the  present  time, 
and  ia  fact  for  sometime  past,  the  Goodyear  Company  regretted 
tnat  such  an  agreement  had  ever  been  entered  into  for  it  simply 
means  the  loss  of  from  #10.00  to  $14.00  per  cord  now  and  more  in 
the  future  as  the  contract  holds  until  tne  operatioiB  in  the  three 
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holdingB  are  compieted. 

The  ImmenBe  gain  to  the  Pulp  Company  from  this  agree- 
ment can  be  readily  seen.xor  their  material  does  not  cost  on  an 
average,  more  than  ^2.00  per  cord  delivered  at  the  yards,  where- 
as if  tney  had  to  purchase  the  wood  it  would  cost  almost  ^15.00 

per  cord. 

The  plant  uses  tne  socalled  "sulphate"  process  in  which 

sulphur  is  hurned  and  tne  fumes  after  heing  cooled  hy  passing  over 
water  tuhes  are  passed  into  a  solution  of  lime  water.   The  di- 
gesters are  tnree  in  number.   JSach  has  a  diameter  of  20  feet  and 
is  100  xeet  in  height.   They  are  made  of  steel  ana  lined  inside 
with  a  three-inch  layer  of  lead  and  two  layers  of  trick.   A  charge 
for  one  of  tnese  digesters  consists  of  20  cords  of  wood  chipped 
fine  and  23000  gallons  of  acid.   After  charging  the  steam  is 
tui-ned  in  and  a  pressure  of  80  pounds  is  maintained  for  ten  hours. 
The  charge  is  now  drawn,  the  drawing  heing  done  hy  steam  pressure 
which  forces  the  mixture  into  a  large  wooden  vat  or  tank, 
tanks  are  made  of  cypress.   m  them  the  pulp  is  washed  and 
drained  and  is  then  sent  through  the  v^ashers  wnich  clean  it  com- 
pletely and  collect  any  knots  or  too  large  chips, 
washers  the  pulp  goes  to  the  rolls  where  it  is  spread  on  a  thin, 
fine. copper  screen  which  in  revolving  starts  tne  paper. 
run  through  a  series  of  wet  rolls  and  there  passed  on  to  the 
calendars  which  dry  and  polish  it.   At  the  end  of  the  calendars 
the  paper  is  rolled  into  large  bolts  and  from  these  in  turn  the 
smaller  size  rolls  for  commercial  use  are  made. 

The  com; any  is  no.,  oonstructing  an  immense  ferro-con- 
orete  digester  which  will  have  the  same  capacity  as  the  steel 
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ones  in  use.    it  is  ratner  in  the  natxire  of  an  experiment  and 
among  the  employees  there  is  much  aoulDt  as  to  its  efficiency 
and  much  criticism  of  its  bulk^   the  oemg  about  ^0  inches 


thiclc. 


The  power  for  the  plant  is  supplied  by  ten  boilers  of 


180  horse-power  each.  The  plant  is  run  continuously  aay  and 
nignt*  The  product  is  the  familiar  mottled  greasy  appearing 
wrapping  paper  such  as  is  used  in  grocery  stores.  There  are 
three  grades  of  this  paper  turned  out,  the  best  grade  bringing 
about  four  cents  per  pound.  I  should  estimate  the  profit  on 
the  average  to  be  ao  out  150  percent. 

When  the  calendars  are  broken  or  something  goes  wrqng 
which  will  cause  a  surplus  of  pulp  to  be  made,  the  aigestors  are 
not  stopped  but  the  pulp  is  pressed  into  what  is  known  as  -felts" 
after  washing  by  rolls.   These  »'felts"  are  simply  large  pads  of 
pulp  and  when  tney  are  needed  they  axe  again  torn  apart  by  a 
machine,  put  through  several  washings,  and  then  go  through  the 
rolls.    The  knots  or  large  fibers  are  carrie*  Ijack  to  the  wash 
room  where  they  are  put  in  a  sort  of  nopper  and  are  ground  up  by 
two  large  stones  ^hich  revolve  on  a  pair  of  cast  wheels  connected 
by  an  axle  through  which  a  pivot  has  Deen  passed  would  revolve. 
All  waste  paper  (and  there  is  muoh  of  this)  which  is  torn  in  the 
calendars  is  put  cack  in  a  snredder  and  reduced  again  to  pulp 
so  that  no  paper  is  never  wasted.   The  water  supply  in  tnis 
region  has  oeen  poor  in  the  past  two  years  and  the  fulp  Company 
has  been  forced  to  shut  down  a  great  deal,  so,  to  avoid  this, 
they  constructed  a  concrete  aam  aoove  their  plant  which  was  lo 
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have  a  capacity  oi  bo.ooo.ouu  gallons  of 'iwater.   Shortly  after 
1  left  Austin  xne  en-clre  breast  of  the  aam  was  forced  down  the 
stream  aoout  twenty  inches  oy  the  water  resulting  from  tne  thaw 
ana  not  only  the  paper  pianx,  but  the  town  as  well,  were  only 
saved  from  a  disastrous  caxaetrophy  by  the  lodging  of  -ciie  wall, 
ihis  accident  will,  of  course,  put  things  where  xney  were  oefore 
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GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY. 


N.  N.  METCALF, 

General  Superintendent. 
J.  W.  DOWNS, 

Ass'T  Gen'l  Superintendent. 


Austin.  Pa. 


1 


All  Conrrac^s  are  cond.honal  upon  s^rikes.Fire,Floods.i^abili^y^o  secure  cars  anoorhe.- causes  beyondour  control  All  Orders  and  Conhractsare  taken  suhi«rKn  hh.  »n  .       i 
of  the  MA.N0rnc..KEATIN6  SUMMIT.  All  quotahons  are  subject  topre.ioussaii  and  marketchanqes  without  noh^^^^^^^^ 


W.L  SYKES.  President. 


W.  S   WALKER,  Vice  Pres't. 


MAIN     OFFICE     AT 

KEATING     SUMMIT,  PA 
MILLS   AT 
KEATING  SUMMIT,    PA. 
GALETON.PA.AND 
A  U  S  T  I N  ,  PA  . 

ON 
B  G  S    R     R  . 


Western  Un/on  Telegraph, 
Long  Distance  Telephone^ 
American  Express 


WUCAFLISCH,  Gen.Sup't. 


W.  T.  TURNER,  Sbcy  «  TffCAs 


INCORPORATED  /ase. 


Sales    Offices., 

BUFFALO, N.Y.. 
940   ELLICOTT  SQUARE. 

H   T.  K  E  R  R  ,  Salesman. 


MANUFACTUREf^S   OF 


NEW     YO  R  K    CITY, 

NO  I    MADISON  AVE. 

WE. VAN  WERT,  Salesman. 

TELEPHONE  1165   GRAMERCY. 


Planing  Mills,  with  Dry  Kilns,  at  eachi  Mill 


.Potter  t%3k. 


NEW   ENGLAND    REPRESENTATIVES, 
79    MILK    ST.,  BOSTON. 

W.  R  .  BUT  LER    a   CO., 
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Combinedannudl  capacity  40.000.000feet  of  Band  Sawed  Hardwood. 
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FOREST  JE SCRIPT  lOK  AWD  fmXHOJDS  OP  LOGGlHQ 
liSMLOCK  NEAR  AUSTIS,   FENN3YLVANU. 

FOREST   CONDITIONS. 

Much  of  th«  deforested  land  and  a  small  portion  of 
land  now  forested  Is  held  by  the  state.       The  area  is  divided 
Into  rectangular  tracts  known  as  warrants  each  of  which  con- 
tains 1100  acres.       The  land  owned  by  the  state  has  beon  se- 
cured  by  reversion  resulting  from  non-payment  of  taxes  butmostly 
by  direct  purchase-     As  an  example  of  the  value  of  cut-over  land 
It  may  be    stated  that  a  farmer  living  In  this  vicinity  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  from  the  Ocodyear  Lumber  Company  paying  11 
cents  per  acre,  and  subsoquently   sold  the  land  to  the   state   for 
from  $2-25  to  |  2.5C  per  acre- 

The  first  lumbering  done  In  this  region  was  carried 
on  In  the  neighborhood  of  what   Is  now  Austin-     In  1772  F-   H- 
Goodyear  began  the  establishing  of  what   Is  now  the  Goodyear: 
Lumber  Company,  and  In  1787   his  brother  C-   W.  Goodyear  entered 
business  with  him.     They  located  at  what  Is  now  known  as  4ustln- 
The  Goodyear  Brothers  were  shrewd  business  men  and  bought  up  the 
hemlocks  In  the   surrounding  country  for  b  comparatively  small 
price,   ij^lO.OO  to  |25-00  per  acre-      In  1902  the  Qoodyears   organ- 
ized a  stock  company,   and  slnoe  then  havs  retired  from  any 
actual  participation  in  local  operation,  although  Mr.  C-  W. 
Goodyear  Is  now  president   of  tte   company  with  office c  in  Euffalo> 
Mr.  P.  H-  Goodyear  having  died  shortly  after  the   formation  of 
the  company-     Mr-  C*   A'.  Goodyear  Is  president  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  his  nephew,  Mr.   Depew,  Is  vice- 
president  of  the   same  road  and  vice-president  of  the   lumber 
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ooopaziy  and  president  of  a  subsidiary  ooal  compaziy.  In  this 
oonnection  it  may  b«  said  that  th«  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna 
Railroad  Is  nothliig  less  than  the  Incorporation  Into  a  common 
carrier  of  the  original  Goodyear  logging  roads,  and  it  can 
readily  be  seen  how  satisfactory  such  a  condition  must  be  and 
how  naturally  such  develoi>ment  occurred.  The  officers  of  the 
Goodyear  Lumber  Company  are  for  the  most  part  relatives  of  the 


Goodyears 


The  original  methods  of  lumbering   were,  of  course. 


crude  and  wasteful,  but  the  foresightedness  of  the  founders  pro- 
vided for  a  phenomenal  progress  and  success  and  at  the  present 
tlrae  the  logging  Is  done  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  allowed 
by  purely  practical  business  methods-  Practically  no  lumber  Is 
wasted  either  In  the  woods  or  at  the  mills  of  v/hich  the  company 
now  owns  there  In  the  region-  At  the  time  when  Mr.  F.  li.  Good- 
year first  began  to  invest  in  timberland  in  this  region,  hem- 
locks were  considered  to  be  of  small  value  and  were  accordingly 
Inexpensive-   White  pin©  was  then  the  main  timber  treeof  this 
country  and  only  a  few  foresaw  its  ultimate  extinction  and  the 
future  promises  of  the  then  comparatively  valueless  hemlocks, 
loday  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Company  is  valued  at  close  to  a  mill- 
Ion  doliars  and  in  view  of  the  final  and  not  far  distant  ex- 
tinction of  hemlock  it  l^s  secured  large  tracts  of  southern  yel* 
low  pine,  and  under  the  title  of  the  Great  :::outhern  Lumber  Com- 
pany, it  is  now  developing  its  newly  acquired  timberland. 

The  region  around  .ustin  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
lumbering  regions  In  this  state  and  especially  for  hemlock^  At 
the  present  rate  of  cutting  the  hemlock  will  be  exhausted  In 
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six  years  and  the  mills  will  finish  tha  production  of  lumber 
from  the  timber  in  two  years  later-  Hence,  eight  years  from 
now  will  mark  the  Bnd   of  lumbering  of  hemlocks  in  this  district, 
atleast,  and  the  hardwoods  will  scarcely  last  as  long- 

rhe  timber  lands  In  this  region  are  almost  wholly 
owned  by  the  various  corporate  interests,  and  by  the  state.  The 
private  holdings  are  snail.  The  conditions  existing  with  re- 
gard to  the  corporate  holdings  of  the  land  Is  very  curious. 
The  Goodyear  Lumber  Company  and  the  Emporium  Lumber  Company  own 
large  tracts  of  land.  The  former  1g  equipped  to  manufacture 
hemlock  lumber  only,  while  the  latter  is  equipped  to  manufacture 
hard  wood  lumber.  The  Blk  Tanning  Company,  formerly  the  Penn- 
sylvania Tanning  Company,  and  a  part  of  the  United  :Jtatas  Leath- 
er Company  uses  all  of  the  hemlock  bark,  the  Bay  less  Fulp  and 
Paper  Company  gets  free  of  charge  all  the  Goodyear 's  pulp  wood, 
and  all  the  companies  have  agreements  by  which  each  f:9ts  its 
raw  material  from  the  other,  and  the  Goodyear  Compare  does  all 
the  wood  hauling  on  Its  railroad  and  tho  Buffalo  andl:-usquehanna 
does  all  the  main  line  hauling.   The  conditions  seem  quite 
complicated  but  accurate  tallies  are  kept  and  thiSs  each  company 
must  pay  the  others  for  any  work  done. 

The  typical  point  of  the  region  is  a  mixed  forest  of 
hemlocks  and  hard  woods,  with  some  white  pine.  The  hemlocks 
seem  to  thrive  better  on  northern  and  northeastern  slopes,  the 
bard  woods  predominating  on  the  other  slopes  and  exposed  hill- 
tops/ The  principal  hard  woods  are  birch,  beech,  cherry,  chest- 
nut, basswood,  ash,  and  cucumber,  with  some  oaks,  and  a  very 
little  hickory.   In  the  last  large  sale,  which  was  in  the 
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Potato  Creek  district  25,0C0  acree,  on  which  the  hardwoods  aver- 
aged 50/1  of  the   stand,  and  of  which  70j5  was  birch,  the  hardwood 
sold  for  $22.00.       Hardwood  stumpage  when  operations  first  be- 
&an.  was  from  $1.50  to  t-3.00  per  thousand  andthe  geiaoral  price 
1b  now  llO.OO.     The  hemlocks  were  bought  very  cheaply  as  before 
stated,   but   the  price  was  stated  to  be  |2-50  per  thousand  and 
this  has  risen  to  ;s;lc.00  per  thousand-     The  rise  in  price  has 
been  occasioned  In  all   cases  by  the   steadily  Increasing-  demand; 
only  In  times  of  financial  distress  throughout   the  country  ha»e 
there  been  any  serious  downward  fluctuations.     The  raaxlmuru  stand 
per  acre  of  hemlocks  as  given  Is  about  6C,000  board  feet  per 
acre  figured  on  the  production  ofbark  has  run  as  high  as  33 
oords   per  acre,  each  cord  corresponding  to  almost   2CC0  board 
feet-      This  Is  doubtless  too  great  a  figure,  but   It   serves  to 
§hcm   the  density  of   stand  In  exceptional  ca^es.      The  a\-erage 
run  In  hemlocks  Is  elr^ht  to  ten  cords  per  acre  of  bark,  or 
(counting  2000  board  feet  per   cord)    16,00C  to  20,000  board  feet 
per  acre*      Hard  wood  runs  from     30/q  to  dO/v  less  per  acre. 

The   owners  are  not  at  all  affected  by  sent  Indent  and 
regard  their  operations  as  purely  a  bu.slness  proposition.      They 
did  not  have   to  pay  much  for  the   land    ,  and  consequently  are  not 
worried  about   loss  along  that   line,     furthermore,   the   tax   system 
compels   them  to  clear  their  land  of  valuable   timber  as   soon  as 

possible*      Thestate  has  bought  much   land   In   this  region  and 

figure 
will  doubtless  buy  more,   hence,    the   owners.^on  getting  rid  of 

much  of   their  cut--over   land  at  a  price  but  little  less  than 

they  paid,  which  Is  all  that  could  be   expected-      The   cost   of 

protection  from  fire   Is  great  on  account  of  the  attitude   of  the 
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paople^  hence,  foreetry  le  not  regarded  as  practical  from  a  bus- 
iness standpoint.  The  ovmers  really  do  not  seem  to  have  given 
much  thought  to  forestry  beyond  attempts  at  protection  from 
flrec  of  standing  timber. 

The  area  of  the  fiammersley  district,  so  caliod  because 
drained  by  Hemmersley  Creek,  Is  approximately  20, COO  acres.  The 
original  cost  per  acre  was  |10.00  to  f25.00.   On  this  tract  the 
conditions  typical  of  tbs  entire  rec:lon  are  found.  The  stand  is 
mixed,  consisting  of  hetrlocks  and  hara  woods  with  che  hemlock 
predominating  on  the  cooler  slopes,  socnetimes  occurring  almost 
pure  and  averaging  under  such  conditions  about  3C/w  of  the  rtand. 
On  the  ?/armer  slope  and  top  of  the  mountains  the  hardwoods  pre- 
dominate averaging  from  5C/i  to  8C/>  of  the  stand.   The  origin  of 
the  stand  Is  natural  seeding  with  some  stump  eprouts  In  Che  hard 
Vi^oods  and  the  production  Is  fair,  uf'ually  being  greater  with  the 
hard  v/ood*   The  silvlcal  condition  of  the  stand  is  generally  exe 
cellont  except  where  fire  has  gone  through  recently.   Fire  Is 
the  worst  enemy  of  tho  forest,  the  fierceness  of  fires  In  such 
stands  being  much  greater  than  we  would  think  possible.  The  soil 


Is  a  sandy  loam  and  the  rock  formation  Is  sandy  or  islate 


The 


average  stand  per  acre  Is  16, COO  board  feet.  The  stumpage  price 
Is  generally  for  the  hemlocks  alone,  or  for  the  hardwoods  in 
mixture,  and  for  hemlock  it  Is  now  .^3.50  per  thousana  and  for 
hardwoods,  of  which  the  majority  is  beech,  is  |10.00  per  thous- 


and. 
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t  preaent  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  has  been 


cut  over.   ^11  the  hemlock  has  been  removed  and  most  of  the  hard 
wood.   Fire  runs  through  the  slashings  In  almost  every  Instance 
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and  as  a  result  of  this  there   Is  no  valuable   reproduction  on  the 
cut-ovor   land,  end  tie   prevalent  growth  being   fire-   cherry.   Some 
UBO   1:^  made   of   cut-over   lands   for  rrazing  ^nd  near    thj*.   to.vns   the 
lower  and  gentler  slopcc  and  tho  valleys  are   farced  or  ui;ed  for 
fruit  growing. 

Taxes  paid  on  tlT.berland   owned  by   the  Goodyear  Lumber 
Company  In  i  otter  Oounty,   about   two   thousand  acres  at  pri^sent, 
amount  to  ^95.00  per  day.      In  this  state   the   aEse::.Biiient   plan 
of  taxation  Is  used  and  this   subjects  the   lumber  cners  to  the 
assessor's  rulings.      A  tax  which  would  be   levied  on  the   tl^^-bar 
when  cut  and  on  the   land  alone  all  the  time  would  ba  a  nDuch 
more   satisfactory  means  of  taxation- 

The  tract  was   opened  fivo  years  ago  and  the   operations 
will  practically  be  completed  In  anothar  year.     The   cuttln£:   Is 
done  v/lth  the   Idea  of  getting   out   everything   of  value   and, hence, 
no  soGd  trees  are   left   standing  unler^s  perhaps  there  are   some 
trees  too  small  or  too  unhealthy   to  pay   for  their  ra-roval.      iven 
the   occasional   treec   thus   left  would  do  much  toward   providing 
for  a  future   stand  wsre   It  not   for   the   i^act   that   they  are   often 
felled  by  being    struck  by  falling   trees   or  by   the  wind,   not  be- 
ing  able   to  withstand  the   Increased  strain  resulting  from  the 
removal  of  the  major  portion  of  the   stand.     Fires  very  frequent- 
ly run  through  the   slashings  and  destroy   the   little  growth  re- 
maining and  the  healthy  trees    ,   should  they  survive  other  da- 
struotlve   Inf^luences  are   frequently  too  weak   to  produce   seed- 
The  tract   could  be  handled  teell  by  a  selective   system  which 
would  remove  all  unhealthy  ••i.pver-matured  trees  and  then  pro- 
vide for  an  annual  yield  by  careful  management.     The  first  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  establish  a  thorough  and  adequate  system  of 
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fire  protection,  and,  this  done  the  forest  could  be  managed  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  for  the  trees  of  all  ages  and  cuttings 
could  commence  at  once*  The  way  the  tract  is  being  handled  now 
there  can  be  but  little  growth  ever  to  succeed  and  the  region  ' 
will  finally  become  a  type  of  barrens •  At  the  present  time  the 
locomotives  €ure  equipped  with  spark  arresters  and  for  use  in 
case  of  fire  cm  each  engine  tender  Is  placed  50  or  100  feet  of 
hose  which  can  be  attached  to  the  engine  pump*  i\   man  follows 
the  engine  and  acts  as  fire  patrolman,  his  duty  being  to  see 
that  any  sparks  which  escape  do  not  start  a  fire*  In  1907  the 
cost  of  protection  for  5,000,000  board  feet  was  430  per  thousand- 
It  would  be  well  to  eetabllsh  a  system  of  patrol  either  by  look- 
outs along  high  ridges  during  the  fire  season*  The  cause  of 
tnaz^ir  destructive  fires  has  be^^n  traced  to  incendiarism  on  tlie 
part  of  the  natives  who  have  a  grudge  against  a  contractor  in 
the  woods,  or  against  the  lumber  company >  or  the  state*  The 
latter  condition  results  from  the  extremely  limited  grazing 
privileges  allowed,  it  being  decreed  that  no  person  shall  graze 
more  than  two  head  of  cattle  on  the  State  Reserve,  therefor  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  the  state  forester  arrange  the  graz- 
ing privileges  as  his  judgement  wlllT^declde  best  under  the  con- 
ditions and  he  should  attempt  to  Interest  the  people  In  this  and 
show  them  by  means  of  talks  and  newspaper  articles  the  justness 
of  his  decisions*  It  Is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  every  employer 
of  the  state  or  lumber  company  (including  woods  contractors  and 
employees)  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  extinguish  the 
fire. 
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Tiffl  GOODYEAR  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

The  Goodyear  Lumber  Company  which  has  been  to  some 
extent  discussed  In  the   Introductory  paragraphs  has  a  total 
annual  output   of  210,000,000  board  feet  of  hemlock  lumber.   This 
is  the  maximum,   the  average  being  150,000,000  board  feet.       Val- 
ued at  1^17.50  per  thousand,   this  would  mean  an  average  annual 
business  of  about  half  a  million  dollars.     The  mills  are   three 
in  number  and  the  main  mill   is  located  at  Austin,   the   others 
being  at  Galeton  and  I'edix  Run*     The  i.ustin  mill  does  not  manu- 
facture  anything  except  lumber,   there  being  no  shingle  mill   and 
the   stave  mill  doing  only   special  orders     and  at  present  being 
dismantled.     Most  of  the  waste   material  goes  to  the  Bayless  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  and  much  to  the  Standard  Kindling  «Vood  Jompany. 
A  very  small  amount   of  wood  Is  burned.   In  the  burner,   some   is 
sold  as  fire-y.ood  locally  and  some  burned  in  the  x>ower  plant   of 
the   mill.     The   product   Is   shipped  mainly  to  New   York,    through 
Mew  Jersey   and   the  New  England  States  and  some   into  Janada.   The 
Buffklo  and  cusquehanna  Railroad  Is   theonly   line   over  which  the 
product  of  the  /.ustln  mill  can  be   taken  to  the  market,  and  as 
the  Buffalo  Offices  of  the  Goodyear  Company  handled  all   the 
shipping  it  was  impossible  to  get  figures  on  this  question.   The 
lumber  company  has  a  corps  of   salesmen  who  handle   the   lumber  on 
the  market.     The  Goodyear  Lumber  Company  has  all   the  work  done 
by  contract  both  in  the  woods  and  the  mill.     The  handling  by 
railroad  is  done  as  before  described.     The   firm  of  liarvey  and 
Collins  in  Austin  operates  the  Austin  mill  and  for  manufacturing 
the   lumber  they  receive  il.65  per   thousand  which  added  to  the 
cost   of  getting  the   logs  to  the  mill  -   ^^0.50  per  thousand  - 
makes  the   total  cost  of   the  manufactured  lumber  112.15  per 
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thousand*  The  firm  rather  resented  any  attempt  on  my  part  to 
gain  Information  which  they  termed  "Inside'',  hence  It  was  Im- 
possible for  me  to  get  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  but  In  effect 
they  received  from  the  Goodyear  Company  $1.65  per  thousand  board 
feet  for  manufactured  lumber  loaded  on  the  cars  and  the  Goodyear 
Company  delivers  the  logs  to  the  pond  deck*  The  contractors  In- 
sure the  mill  at  the  valuation  placed  by  the  owner  -  %i94,500p00- 
at  the  rate  of  $3*85  on  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  six  boilers 
are  Insured  for  three  years  for  i;280.00.   The  mill  employs 
150  men  per  tower  and  the  total  monthly  wages  amount  to  from 
$9,000.00  to  :i;.9,5C0.00. 

The  ixustin  mill  is  located  at  the  junction  of  two 
streams  In  as  wide  a  valley  as  Is  generally  found  In  this  region. 
The  site  was  chosen  as  being  the  most  satisfactory  one  near  the 
center  of  operations  and  because  It  was  the  largest  space  com- 
bined v^tth  the  best  water  supply.   The  estimated  cost  of  the 
plant  Is  about  vl^^i^OO-OO  and  Is  a  very  weil  arranged  one,  be- 
ing a  double  band  mill  with  a  ^2  saw  gang  and  a  complete  system 
of  live  and  dead  rolls  to  carry  the  material  to  the  edger  and 
slashers.   The  dock  und  yard  facllltiM  eire  ample  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  timber  usually  storeu  uhere,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  Is  an  unusually  large  amount  of  material  In  the 
yards  due  to  the  slack  trade  curing  the  recent  financial  panic 
The  mill  employs  an  average  of  75  men  per  tour  of  eleven  hours, 
or  150  men  working  day  and  night,  and  the  pay-roll  runs  from 
$9,000.00  to  4:9,500.00  per  month.   The  men  are  employed  as  fol4 
lows  to  the  tour:- 
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On  the  floor 

32 

On  deck 

22 

In  yard 

15 

Piling 

6 

Carpenters 

2 

MachlnlBts 

2 

Blacksmiths 

2 

Fl lers 

2 

Foramen 

5 

Planing  mill 


6 


The   six  boilers  ara   calculated  to  give  75D  horse-power - 
Xhls  power  runs  all  the  machinery  and  also  a  7C  K.W.  generator 
which  supplies  current   sufficient  to   light  not   only  the  plant 
and  yards,  but  the  buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Station  and 
offices,   the  hotel  Goodyear,   the  Goodyear  Lumber  Company's 
ef flees  and  the  block  In  which  the  Harvey  and  Collins •   Offices 
are   located     -   1200     16-candle   power   lamps  In  all.        The  jpond 
which  has  an  area  of  two  acres   Is  heated  by  the  exhaust   steam 
which  keeps  sufficient  water  v.arm  to  prevent  freezing  over   of 
a  space  which  will  accommodate  an  ordinary  day^s  shipment   of 
from   100, OCC  to  200,000  board  feet.     The  capacity  of   the  mill 
Is  135,000  board  feet  per  tour   or  270,000  board  feet  per  day. 
The   over-run  of  the  mill   Is  about   lO/o  and   this  Is  figured  on, 
the   operators   saying   that  the  product  must  at   least  be   10/$ 
greater    than  the   scale.      It  was   Impossible   to  obtain  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacture,  but   It  must  be   In  the  neighborhood  of  41-00 
to  |1*35  per  thousand  as  the   contractors  receive  ^.1.65  per 
thousand  and  when  the  buffalo  Lumber  Company  operated  the  mill 
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they  reoalved  f2.50  p#r  thousand,  then  In  return  subletting  at 
>2.00  per  thousand.  The  logs,  If  of  sufficient  size,  are 
squared  and  run  through  the  gang-saw,  smaller  logs  and  ones 
which  are  crooked  are  sav;ed  Into  boards  by  the  band  saws,  the 
sawyer  using  his  judgement  In  this  matter.   The  boards  are  then 
run  through  the  edger  end  after  that  they  are  put  through  the 
trimmers,   /ill  waste  and  slabs  are  carried  toward  the  burner, 
the  sawdust  and  very  small  material  being  lost  on  the  way  and 
carried  to  the  boilers  and  the  larger  material  being  sorted  out 
and  stacked  In  oars  for  shipment  to  the  Kindling  Wood  Factory. 
A   very  small  amount  reaches  the  burner  which  In  former  times 
was  continually  In  full  blast*  The  entire  plant  occupies  about 
fifteen  acres  and  eight  cares  are  used  for  the  yards  and  track- 
age, the  Buffalo  and  .^usquehanna  main  line  running  through  the 
yard  and  being  bridged  by  the  dock.   There  are  at  present   27, 
000,CX)0  board  feet  of  lumber  stored  In  th«  yard.   Che  lumber 
remains  on  an  average  about  three  months  In  the  yard,  some  of 
the  material  standing  much  l:nger.   The  time  from  December  first 
to  March  first  does  not  Improve  the  lumber  while  standing  as 
then  It  Is  usually  covered  with  snow.   The  lumber  Is  hauled 
along  the  docks  on  small  cars,  running  on  trolley  tracks  by  h     ^ 
mule.   Tt  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  fior  this  work  horses  were 
tried  but  were  found  to  be  too  excitable,  the  superintendent 
citing  an  incidence  In  which  a  horse  became  frightened  by  a 

passing  locomotive  and  shied  off  the  docks  escaping,  being 

striking 
killed  by^lts  head  on  the  rails  below  only  on  account  of  the 

harness  and  traces  holding  It  suspended  a  few  Inches  above  the 


rails. 


1 


The  planing  mill   Is  equ1p>ped  with  two  planers,   one 
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for  shingle  surfacing  and  a  larger  machine  for  planing  on  four 
surfaces.   There  Is  also  a  machine  for  use  In  tongue  and  groove 
work  for  floorings   There  Is  no  shingle  mill  and  the  lath  mill 
was  recently  dismantled-   Slabs  are  cut  on  order  Into  14-lnch 
lengths  and  sold  as  ttove  wood  for  t'1-00  per  wagon  load-   Saw- 
dust and  small  pieces  are  sent  to  the  boilers.  Large  straight 
grained  material  Is  sorted  out  and  sent  to  the  Kindling  ..ood 
Factory.   Edgings  go  to  the  Bay  less  fulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Fire  protection  consists  of  five  pumps  attached  to  a 
six-Inch  pipe  line  equfpped  v/lth  two  connection  l^drants,  There 
are  two  miles  of  this  pipe  In  the  yard*   The  equipment  Includes 
800  feet  of  f1re  hose. 

The  Goodyear  Lumber  Company  while  owning  several 
buildings  In  the  town  make  no  attempt  to  control  the  municipal 
affairs.   It  operates  no  commissary  and  In  general  conditions 
are  much  similar  to  those  In  the  average  manufacturing  center 
where  the  town  depends  on  the  Industry  so  offered  for  its  ex- 
istence-  The  town  Is  mainly  typical  of  a  lumbering  community, 
and  the  houses  are  usually  constructed  of  hemlock  In  the  cheap- 
est manner  possible*   In  consequence  there  have  been  several 
disastrous  fires,  each  threatening  to  wl^e  It  uct  of  existence. 


Tiu-:  M:::T]ltiX3  OF  LWBERING  . 

In  laying  out   the  woods  operation  the   company  sends 
an  estimator  In  who  by   long  training  can  judge   ialnly  accurately 
the   amount   of   tlnr.ber   In  the   stand*      ^  t   times  a  \^ovl  of   strip 
survey  has  been  made  but   this  was  rather  crude  and  In  general 
the  methods  used  In  estimating  have  an  efficiency  of  about  SCv^* 
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A  strip  survey  such  as  Is  used  In  government  works  v/ould  give 
excellent  results  hero  and  for  this  a  three  nan  crev.-  would  suf- 
fice-  It  v;ould  take  throe  daya  to  run  such  a  survey  through 
this  tract,  and  alloviing  time  for  calculations,  etc  six  days 
would  finish  ths  entlra  job.   .  t  a  dally  wage  of  :;,2.50  for  tho 
corapassman  and  vl.75  for  ths  estimators,  allowing  2C  cents  for 
each  tjoal,  tho  total  cost  of  ths  estimate  would  bo  about  ;j5C..OO. 
In  this  region  It  Is  custo-nary  to  give  the  woods  contractors 
who  have  dono  the  bast  '.vork  the  ^ost  favorable  location  and  the 
largest  stands.   Tho  Coodyear  Oompany  docs  no  actual  7.ork  In  the 
woods,  subletting  everything  to  contractors.  The  coitipe^ny  -nan 
shows  the  contractors  the  extent  of  the  tract  which  he  has  been 
alloted  and  T^lth  this  In  Tiind  the  jobber  selects  the  r.ost  favor- 
able site  for  hie  camp  and  figures  on  the  size  of  camp  required 
to  accommodate  the  men  he  .vUl  need   long  experience  in  the 
woods  A'ork  and  familiarity  with  all  details  enables  the  jobber 
to  estlT.ats  vary  closely  what  he  can  do  tho  work  for,  and  if 
the  company-  agrees  to  his  deaands  he  at  once  goes  ahead  erecting 
his  camp,  slides,  etc  The  method  of  assigning  the  woods  In 
the  vicinity  is  as  follows:   The  '.oodyear  '  urber  :;ompany  knows 
who  are  the  most  reliable  jobbers  from  past  experience  and 
naturally  give  them  their  choice  of  location-  The  Jobbers  look 
over  their  allotmenl  and  state  their  prices  and  If  satisfactory 
the  company  gives  them  the  privilege  of  starting  operations.  The 
jobber  decides  on  the  amount  of  work  ho  will  do  frora  his  camp, 
locates  the  site  and  begins  the  construction  of  the  camp.  There 
are  quite  frequently  portions  of  the  timber  in  his  area  which 
he  would  not  be  able  to  handle  except  at  groat  loss  of  time  and 
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money  so  suoh  looatioxi  h«  gives  to  under- jobbers  who  may  charge 
©ore  or  less  than  the  jobber  will  reoeive*  rhls  must,  of  course 
be  figured  upon  by  the  jobber *s  estimate  so  that  he  can  set  his 
price  to  defray  all  such  loss.   often  times  the  jobbers  do  not 
do  any  of  the  actual  work^  but  sab|efet  their  tract  Immediately 
and  this  may  be  sublet  In  turn  and  so  on*   The  jobber  must 
guarantee  to  do  the  work  as  required  by  the  company  and  In  this 
particular  anstance  such  agreements  often  Delng  about  a  condi- 
tion very   adverse  to  the  stand.   For  example,  the  Elk  Tanning 
CocQi^any  gets  all  the  from  '<.he  hemlocks  In  this  region  and  their 
rule  Is  that  all  trees  four  Inches  or  more  In  diameter  shall  be 
barked*   l^aturally  a  four-Inch  tree  is  not  worth  taking  out  of 
the  Vtoods,  hence  In  order  to  com.ply  with  the  rules  the  jobber 
instructs  his  men  to  girdle  the  trees  at  sstump  height  and  pull 
off  the  bark  as  far  up  the  tree  as  possiole,  and  thus  many  trees 
are  ruthlessly  destroyed  simply  by  a  rule  and  no  real  gain  re- 
suits  for  the  small  amount  of  bark  thus  secured  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  time  useu  in  peeling  and  piling. 

In  the  region  surrounding  i^ustin  the  maximum  sl2;e  of 
a  tract  that  could  be  lumbered  from  one  oamp   v;as  given  by  ^r- 
George  Guncgeon  as  1500  acres.   The  Guncheons  are  old  and  well- 
knoYvn  woods  contractors  and  their  figures  should  be  very  accu- 
rate.  Vr*   Guncheon  stated  that  it  would  not  pay  to  establish 
a  camp  for  less  than  12,000,000  board  feet  of  hardwood,  which 
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ould  mean  a  total  stand  of  hemlock  and  hardwoods  of  about 


25,000,000  or  30,000,000  board  fee*';   The  work  done  from  such 


a  camp  would  include  bark  peeling,  piling  and  loading 


In 


determining  the  location  of  the  camp  there  are  maiyr  factors  to 
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b©  oonslderod  such  a^  the  vf&ter   supply >   ^sls-e  of   the  plot  ,(,1i]:ilch. 
must  be  fairly  level)    suitable  to  accoDmcoate   tho  desired  build- 
ings, nearneiiS  of   such  a   site   to  the   oentdr   of  the   tract,   dis- 
tances from  the   railroad  In  references  to  hauling   In   supx-^Ues 
and  location  of   camp  with  reference   to  drainage   facilities,  - 
accamp  in  a  pocket  or  niarshy  place  v;ould  not  be  practicable. 
The   size   of   the   clearing  for  a  camp  sufficient   to  accofnrtiodate 
frocTi  fifty   to   seventy-five  men,    six  to  ten  teams  of  horses  and 
all  necessary  buildings  varies  from  three   to  four  acres*       The 
clearing   Is  made   so  that   trees  are  not  left   standing   to  be  blown 
over  on  the  builalngs  by  heavy  winds.        '£aB   camps  are   erected 
by  contractors,   and  are   made   of   cheap  material,   hemlock  being 

used  altogether. 

The   life   in  camp  Is  rather  rough  and  comfortless  but 
men  Viho  make   their   living  by  working  In   the  woods  do  not   seem  to 
mind  the   poor  aocommoaations,    their  prlncij,:al  needs  beine   plenty 
of  good  food  well  and  cleanly  cooked  and  served,  and  a  fiulrly 
good  place   to  sleep.       The  men  get  out   In  the  pjorning  tjr  day- 
break ana  work  until   the   cook  rlr^s   tho   dinner-bell  or  gives 
the   call,   return   to  work  in  an  hour  and  ^/ork  until  dusk,   hence 
they  do  not  have  much  'wime  for  recreation  cinu  the   small   lobby 
In  which  they  wash,  dry  their  clothes  and  loaf  (^Uos  ample  room 
In  the  winter  I'or  them   to  si^ena  tholr   jnoccuplad  waking  hours. 
The   atnall  lobby  contains  th«   etovo  20  x  3  5  Inches  and  30  Inches 
high  which  burns  wood, two  long  benches,   the  wash  bench  and  crude 
•/.Ire  hangers  on  which  clothes  are  hjng  to  dry.       The   stove   Is 
set   In  a  box  of   sand  which  Is  usad  for  a  spittoon.       V.'hen  the 


camp  was  built   the  water  was  piped  In  and  faucets  put  on,  but 
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as  ths  pipes  ware  near  the  surfaceof  the  ground  they  soon  froze 
auad  bursted.   Wow  the  water  Is  oarrlea  In  by  the  Slobby  hog** 
emd  poured  into  a  barrel ♦   Tin  basins  are  used  for  washing. 
They  evidently  do  little  washing  of  clothes  but  two  large  tubs 
are  proviaed  for  such  an  emergency.   In  the  lobby  proper  there 
are  27  bunks  made  of  rough  boards  and  supplied  with  woven  wire 
springs  c.nd  a  matress.   The  bunks  are  about  six  feeb  long  and 
five  feet  wide  and  each  Is  Intended  to  accommodate  t^^o  men. 
There  Is  no  other  furniture  In  the  sleeping  quarters  and  the 
only  source  of  heat  is  the  stove-pipe  from  the  down- stairs  room 
which  is  run  through  the  lobby.   There  are  no  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. In  fact,  the  stable  is  but  a  few  feet  from  the  lobby  and 
©•Bs  room  and  the  pig  pen  Is  on  the  hill  directly  above  the 
kitchen,  the  pigs  running  about  at  liberty  and  a  few  chickens 
being  allowed  to  roost  under  the  mess  room.   It  would  seem  that 
In  the  summer  the  camp  would  be  rather  odorous  and  unhealthful. 
The  mess  room  Is  70  feet  long  and  20  feet  ;.lde.   It  contains 
one  long  table  which  seats  3C  and  a  shorter  one  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  which  seats  from  IC  to  34  men.   l^ear  tha  end 
of  this  table  Is  a  small  heating  siove  such  as  Is  in  the  lobby 
and  on  the  same  side  and  adjoining  the  kitchen  Is  the  pantry. 
The  kitchen  Is  a  one- story  affair  built  on  the  rear  of  the  main 
building  and  equipped  with  a  large  3  1/2x5  feet  steel  range 
to  which  Is  attached  a  hot-water  reservoir  made  from  a  barrel- 
There  Is  a  large  sink  for  dish-washing  and  numerous  iihelves,  etc. 
for  storing  seasoning  materials,  flavoring  extracts,  baking  pow- 
der, eto.   There  is  also  a  large  table  for  the  various  culinary 
operations.   To  the  rear  of  the  kitchen  Is  a  small  porch  where 
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tho  preparation  of  vegetables  for  cooking   Is  carried  on*       The 
aqulpfrient   consists  of   large   rans  for  baking  breads, cakes,   etc-  — 
150  pounds   of  flour  are  used  1n  a  v/eok;    large   frying  lanc;   two 
two- gallon  copper  coffee  pots;   granite   panb  for   cockli^,   serving 
beans,   etc.;    porcelain  pitchers   for   serving   tea  and  coffee; 
steel   kxi1v8^>  and  forks;    tin  drinking  cups;    heavy   ^'Iron  stone 
china'*   plates  and  tin  pie   plates   for  serving  pie,   cake,  bread, 
etc-        There   Ir.  no  camp  phydcian,   the  men  going   out  on   uhe       * 
train  when   seriously    ui^ured-        The    "lobby  hog"    is   the  mar  who 
takes  care   of   the   carip,   doing  all  the   chores  •       The   jobber,  L'r. 
guncheon,  did  all   the   directing   of  v^orkand  was  boss  at  all  times. 
It  Is   Interesting   to  note   that  not  a  Tian  ever  would  go  out    to 
work  In   the  oiornlng  unless  directed  to  do   so  bj?  Vr .  Gunoheon- 

The  camp   store  ^as  kept   In  the    jobber  •s  quarters  where 
77ere  also  the  offices,   oil  and  other   equipment-        In  the   store 
such  articles  as  dr1ver*s   shoes,   heavy  rubber  art1.?.les,    luncber- 
men's   socks,  heavy  under  wear  and  shirts,   overalls,   heavy   trous- 
ers,   caps,    cigars,   tobacco  for  cheviing  and  smoking,   candy  and 
nuts  were   kept.       The  prices   of  articles  of  clothing  were   In 
some   cases   10/J  higher    than   outside   prices,   but  rrost   things   sold 
for   the   same  price  as   In  tovin.       The  men  never  received  any 
money  except   on  asking  for   It,    In   cabe  they  wished   to  go   to  town 
or  quit   the    job^        The   latter   occurs  quite  frequently  as   the 
lumbermen   seldom   stayed  a  full   season  on  one    job.        The  jobber 
kept   the   accounts   of   the  men's  credits  and  debits  anc  ifas  thus 
able    to   settle    their  accounts  at   any   time.        A   loore   leaf   file 
alph1bet1cally  arranged  was  the   only  account   of   the  men's  deal- 
ings  kept.        The  value   of  the    stock  carried  was  approximately 
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$200*00.   The  commissary  department  was  exceptionally  well  sup- 
plied with  all  the  staple  articles  as  beans,  hams,  fresh  meat, 
potatoes,  etc,  being  kept  and  In  addition  such  articles  as 
canned  fruit,  small  sweet  cakes,  butter,  etc.  were  always  on 
hand.   For  breakfast  buckwheat  cakes  and  syrup,  hams,  eggs, 
butter,  bread,  potatoes  and  coffee  would  be  served;  for  dinner, 
fresh  meat,  potatoes,  corn  or  peas,  cabbage,  bread,  butter, tea 
and  small  cakes,  and  for  supper  fresh  meat,  ham,  fish,  or  sauer- 
kraut and  sausage,  potatoes,  beans,  bread,  butter,  tea,  pie  and 
fresh  cake.    The  estimated  cost  for  board  was  20^  per  meal  per 
man-   The  black-smith  shop  was  equipped  with  a  forge,  with  hand 
bellows,  anvil,  tongs,  hammers,  cooling  tub,  and  a  bunk  for  the 
smith.   The  cost  of  this  outfit  was  4^75.00,  and  one  man  was 
employed  to  repair  broken  dogs,  chains,  single- trees  £-nd  any 
other  equipment  which  could  possibly  be  repaired.   The  black- 
smith makes  the  peavles. 

The  camp  employed  one  man  as  a  saw  filer  and  his  room 
which  adjoined  the  store-room  was  fitted  .vlth  a  small  "egg" 
stove  and  was  well  lighted  by  windows  on  all  sides  and  overhead. 
The  saws  were  held  by  vices  placed  on  a  bench.   Saw  files  cost 
980  a  do2^n.   The  filer  usually  sharpens  14  to  18  saws  ^er  day, 
a  saw  being  taken  out  sharp  In  the  morning  and  returned  for  fil- 
ing in  the  afternoon.   Forty  Atkins  saws  valued  at  $3.00  each 

were  kept. 

The  csrnp  v,as  equipped  vfith  a  meat  hou&e,  vegetable 
cellar  and  a  cov,  stable,  the  value  of  each  being  estimated  at 

from  $25.00  to  ^50.00. 

The   jobber  acts  as  foreman  and  In  addition  the  Erapor- 
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lum  Lumber  Company  had  an  Inspector  whose  duty  It  was  to  see 
that  the  regulations  and  requirements  of  the  company  were  com- 
piled with.   This  man  was  paid  ^2*50  per  day  by  the  company 
and  was  boarded  at  the  camp.   Ke  also  assisted  In  tending  store 
but  the  books  were  kept  by  Mr.  Guncheon  or  his  brother. 
The  camp  cook  received  $60.00  per  month  and  board. 


••  cookee 
••  blacksmith 
"  "lobby  hog" 
•  filer 
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$45 . UC      " 
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|2.25     per  day  and  board 


$1.25 
|2.50 
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The   stable  was  located  a  few  feet  below  th»  office 
and  lobby.        It  was  equipped  with  16  stalls  on  the  first  floor, 
bins  for  grain  and  salt  and  harness  ^egs,  and  the   second  floor 
was  used  as  a  hay   loft-       Each  horse  had  a  heavy  blanket  and 
there  was  a  full  equipment  of  curry-combs  and  brushes.       The 
watering- trough  was  about   one-fourth  mile  down  the   road  -   not 
a  very   handy  arrangsT.ent .        Cats  and  hay  were   fed  at   the   cost  of 
fl.OO  per  day  for  a  horse.      The  horses  were  heavy  draft  animals 
weighing  2800  or  3000  pounds  i:er   team  and  were  valued  at   from 
1500.00  to  ^800.00  per   team.       Is-ach  teamster  was  required  to 
tend  and  care   for  his  horses.        .n  this   job   there  were   eight 
teams  In  use.        One   team  was   kept  busy  most  of  the   time  hauling 
the  Aagon  loaded  with  camp  supplies. 

In  felling  the  timber  a  notch  v;as   cut   in  the   tree 
about  one-fifth  or  one- sixth  the  way  through  and  then  the   saw 
was   started  at  the  opposite   side.        Ihe  notch  was,   of  course, 
out   In  the   side  of  the   tree   toward  which  It  was  to  be   felled. 
The  two  man  crew   carried  a  cross-cut   saw,   two  heavy  wedges 
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snapped  to  •Ither  end  of  a  short  rope  or  strap  to  prevent  them 
froro  being  lost  In  the  snow  and  to  make  carrying  easier,  a  maul 
made  from  a  piece  of  1-lnch  thick  and  2  Inches  wide  strap  Iron 
bent  Into  a  circle,  a  double  bitted  axe  and  a  hardwood  measuring 


pole 


Their  value  was  as  follows :- 


Saw 

Maul 

hedges 

Pole 


13.02 

$1.25 

.75 

.50 
.50 


The  man  took  turn  about  with  the   axe,   the   older  man 
on  the    job  being  the   leader  and  doing  the  measuring  of   the  logs 
after  the  felling  and  ddcldlng  which  way  to  fell  the  tree-     The 
hardwoods  were   trimmed  down  to   six  Inches   In  diameter  and  the 
logs  made   IG  feet   long.       Before  felling  a  tree   It  was    -sounded" 
and  If  doubtful  a  cut  was  made  with  the  axe   In  order  to  deter- 
mine v.hether   the   tree  was   sound  enough  to  be   used.       There  was 
no  atte«p?A?o  dispose   of   the   tops   other  than   to  clear  the  ground 
sufficiently  to  prevent  hindrance   of  operation-       Hnchlng  was 
avoided  by  taking  advantage   of  axy  Inequality   of   the   surface   so 
that   the  weight  of   the   log  would  tend  to  pull  the   cut  open.   Ahen 
necessary  another   log  was   laid  underneath. 
8U00  to  10,000  hemlocks  and  COOO  to  7000  hardwoods  per  day  at  a 
cost  per  thousand  of  ;i.lO  for  hardwoods  and  ^0.80  for  hemlocks, 
tumps  were  16  Inches  high-       ^U  the  timber  which  was  of   suf- 


I.  crew  7/111  cut 


flcl.nt   size  and  stralghtness  was  taken  out   so  there  was   little 
waste  other  than  very   short,   crooked,   small   sized  pieces  which 
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oould  only  have  been  used  for  cord-wood.  ^   crew  will  cut  over 
five  to  ten  acres  per  week,  depending  on  the  stand- 
board  feet  Is  usually  cut  ahead  of  the  skldders- 

Each  team  was  aided  by  e  swamper  whose  duty  was  to 
trim  the  trees,  snub  the  logs,  and  clear  the  road.   Tn  hemlocks 
the  trlmralng  was  done  by  the  cutting  crew.   The  cost  of  hard- 
wood trimraine  was  30?  per  thousand  board  feet. 

Horses  were  used  for  skiddind  which  was  done  on  the 
snow,  a  team  being  able  to  haul  two  or  three  logs  - 
board  feet  at  each  trip-,  the  harder  the  snow  the  better  the 
Skidding  and  the  more  a  team  can  haul.   ..  skidding  crew  con- 
sists of  a  teamster,  a  grab  driver  and  a  roller,  and  there  are 
two  horses  to  a  team.   The  cost  of  skidding  runs  from  one  to 
three  dollars  per  thousand,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  haul 
and  its  length.   Rollways  are  always  made  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing a  skidway  which  will  be  lower  than  any  point  in  the  skidding 


about  500 


area. 


i^notber  object  of  prime  importance  Is  to  locate  the 


Skidway  that  all  the  area  to  be  cut  can  be  skidded  to  one  corner. 
Prom  500C  to  25000  logs  are  usually  piled  in  a  skidway.    In 
this  region  little  construction  work  Is  done,  the  first  logs 
being  held  by  stakes  and  the  others  being  piled  back  of  and  on 
top  of  them  being  held  by  dropping  into  the  space  between  the 
logs  balo.v.   Logs  are  rolled  on  skids  by  the  skid.ay  tenders 
with  peavies,  they  are  then  marked  on  each  end  with  the  blazing 
hammer,  each  contractor  having  a  distinct  blaze  -  a  letter  fot 
the  year  and  a  number  for  the  contractor.   The  rolling  costs 

30p  per  thousand. 

In  this  region  the  valleys  are  long  and  narrow  and  the 
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slop«s  above   th«   streams  usually  of  a  good  gradient.       Under 
such  conditions  a  railroad  would  hardly  be   justifiable   and  a 
road  would  not  be   satisfactory,  hence   slides  are   constructed 
from  hardwoods.       This  work  Is  done  by  men  who  make   It  their 
business  and  the  work  costs  almost  as  much  as  a  railroad.  The 
slope  here   Is  about   15;^.       Beech  Is  usually  used  as   It  Is  the 
least  valuable   of  the   local  hardwoods.        The  logs  are   laid  to 
form  a  V-shaped  trough  with  the  Inner   surfaces  flattened  and 
ties  placed  every  ten  feet-       The   logs  are  hauled  Into  the   slide 
by  a  team,  the   first   logs  being  stopped  by  goose-necked  spikes 
and  when  the   slide  tender  judges  that   sufficient  logs,  —  about 
thirty  In  winter,   —   are  ready  he  removes   the   spikes  and  the 
teamster  gives  the  train  a  start.       j^  teamster  and  a  slide-ten- 
der can   slide  about   250  logs  per  day.       In  addition  to  these   two 
men  there  are   frequently  two  or  three  men  employed  in  getting 
the  logs  down  tfi  the   slide  by  chaining  them  together  by  grabs 
and  having  the   team  pull  them  out  with  long  chains.       To  each 
crew  there   Is  a   "grab- skipper",  a  long  handled  sort   of  hammer 
with  one   end  bluntly  long  pointed.       The  cost   of  the   slide   In 
question  was  given  as  |3.00  per  rod  or  4960.00  per  mile  and  the 
cost   of   operation  using  oil  Is  $100.00  per  thousand  and  using 
Ice  $0.50  per  thousand.     V-here   skldways  are  made  at  the  top  of 
Inclines  a  roUway   Is  cleared  to  permit   logs  being   "bawl  hooted" 
down  the   lower  skldway.       This  Is  not  very  expensive,   the  tim- 
ber being  logged  off  from  the  bottom  up  and  the   stumps  being 
blown  out  and  the  rolling   of   the   logs  doing  any  further  clear- 

lug  necessary* 

The   skldways  are  often  more  of  a  log   jam  below  than 
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a  regular  pile  and  from  these  the  logs  are  loaded  to  the  cars  by 
Barnhart  loaders.   The  orew  consists  of  an  engineer  or  loader- 
man  and  two  hookers.   The  logs  are  sometimes  brought  In  from 
150  feet  from  the  track.   Th»  sklddsr  can  load  22  cars  per  day, 
each  holding  an  average  of  about  3C00  board  feet.  Il)e  help.rs 
are  equipped  '.Ufa  peavles  and  one  has  a  hammer  to  fasten  grabs 
into  the  logs.   This  man  pi^lls  the  cable  out  to  the  log  and 
the  other  stays  on  the  car  placing  the  logs  and  loosening  the 
grabs.   The  cars  are  spotted  by  the  train  crew  and  the  loader 
then  proceeds.   The  efficiency  of  the  loader  depends  on  that 
of  Its  mechanism  and  upon  the  ability  and  Judgement  of  the  man 
who  runs  It  aad  that  of  his  helpers.   The  distance  of  the  logs 
from  the  car  Is  also  very  Important. 

The  loaderman  receives   ^3.25  per  day 


helpers  receive 
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The  coal   Ubbls*    or  6  bu.) 


costs 
The  oil  costs 
Th»  total  cost  Is 


.75 
.50 
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|7  .15  per  ciay 


AS  the  loader  handles  66,668  board  feet   It  v^lll  oost 

about   20sJ  per  thousand  to  load. 

The   logs  are  hauled  In  by   the  Goodyear 'Company's  en- 
gines and  crews  to  the  buffalo  and  Susquetenna  main  line   at 
Hammersley   station  .at  the  cost  of  |1.25  per  thousand. 

In  the  Hammersley  district  there  are; 
47,763  feet  of   GO^pound  Iron 


120,360 
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40- pound 
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12,928  feet   of  35-pound  iron 
sirjer" -      "  iron,   or  44. C  alias  of  trackage. 


^t  a  cost  of  11225.00  per  rAU  for  grading,   ties,   Iron 

^^r.or,f^1ture   of  $55,000.00-     During  the 
end  laying,   this  means  an  expenditure   oi   ^o 

iQAQ     tv.«  oo-t  of  repairs  to  trackage  and 
month  of  December, 1909,   the   co-t   oi    -ep 

»  .     «.  t.2  051'^5.       The  main  line  IB  made  of  heavy  rails 

ana  this  .ork  Is  .uch  .ore   carefully  done   than  on  the  branch 
11,33.       Medium  oak  tie.  are  worth  3C^,  ^eech  ties  .1^-         The 

1,,   In  clearlnr   the    snow  fron  the   rails  and 
ter  consists  largely  In  ciearinc   i-^w 

„^v,r-<«tE  of  various  numbers 
around  the..        Iha   construction  gang  consists  of  v 

«.  Mted  in  connection  vrlth  the  work  of 
of  men  but  an  Instance  was  cited  m  conn 

rotate  CreeV  br^iioh  where   a  gang  of   15C  men  are 
building  the  new  lotato  oreek  ^^^ 

^t  v.ork  who  receive   $1-50  per  day-        xhere  are  1   v 

,       .   ^   o«rf  from  100  to  200  acres. 
4      +v,«  H«mr,arsley  district  and  from  ivw 
six  engines  in  the  iiammerBxey 

.r^rnn         The  Goodyear  Lumber  company 
The  dally  haul  Is  about   200,000.       The  Goodye 

,    ...  at  t9  000.00  each,  15  Barnhart  Load- 
o&ns  21  Lima  Engines  valued  at  ^9,ow  ^ 

.     cr,   .^nn  00  each,  180  steel   standard  and 
ers  worth  $5,000.00  to  V?, -00.00  eaci.,   lo 

loG  low  cars.  .  .  , 

.      «.«!«  is  used  and  the  defects  are    judged  oy 
The  Doyle   scale  is  usea  anu  ,     ,,,   ««, 

-1    J  The*  hardwood  ml  ii-  em 

^-    >   i«^   not  beln'"   scaled.        i^e  iiatuw^ 
the   scaXer.,  a  bad  log  no,  bein.  ^^^  ^^ 

Pl0y3  an  lu.pactor  In  tha  .oc4a  a.  previously  .tat 

o   .V,     lo^R  Which  he  sends  Into  the 
his  duties  is  the   scaling  of   the   logs  which 

^  th«   scale   is  checked  with  that  of  the   mill, 

fifice  where  the   scaie   i^  ^"o 

^   .f  t.he   loi?s  scaled  having  a  man  at  the 
lumberman  keepa  a  record  of  the   log. 

-,  _    -u^^T/M^ir    1r   not    scaxeu    *w 


eud  of  the   sliae  do  the  scaling. 


The  hemlock  is  not   scaled  in 


end  of  the   sx.ae  u.  -...  ^         ,       .       «  scaler  in  each  4111 

«  hni  the   Jobber^s  association  has  a  scaler  m 
the  wooas  but    una    jowuoj. 

4.V,     m.m    scaled  does.        ihe 
♦  =nu   sheet    iust  as  the  mill  scaxeu  v* 
who  keeps  a  tally  sneei*   jua 
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soaler  gets  ^2.75  per  day  and  as  he   scales  about  100,000  per 
tour  the  cost   of  scaling  Is  about-   two  cents  per  thousand. 

AS  before   stated  the  woods   Inspector  for  the   lumber 
company  keeps  In  touch  with  the  work  of  the  various  contractors 
and  ascertains  from  the   jobber's  cutting  report  and  by  his  own 
scale    just  what   Is  being  d6ne   In  the  woods. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of   the   cost  per 
thousand:    of  cutting,  manufacturing,   and  loading  the  hardwood. 
It  was  lr.posr.1ble   to  secure    shipping  cost  as   this  was  handled 


from   the   Buffalo  Cfflce: 

Cutting 
Trim>ming 
Sklddir^ 
Loadl ng 
liaullng 
grilling 
Total 


$1.10  per 


1^0.30  "5  M 
^,2.00  "  M 
^0.20      "     W 


$1.25 


l» 


M 


^4 . 00      "     M 
$8.85      ••     V- 


Adding  to  this  an  average   sturapage  price   of  1^20.00 
per  thousand,   the  cost  of  the   lumber  f-o-b.   at  the  mill  would 
be  ^28.85  per  thousand,     a  feature  about   the  Goodyear  Company's 
Austin  mill   is  the  extra  carriage  which  is  Intended  to  be 
coupled  to   the   left  regular  carriage  in  case  an  extraordinarily 
long   log.       The  wages  of  the  men  employed  In  this  mill  are  as 


follows;- 


110.00  per  day 


Band  saw  filers 

Band  sawyer 

Setter  on  carriage         3-00 


4.50 


Dogger 


tf 


2.50 


II 


f 


1  i 
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Tailer 
Laborers 

Gang sawyer 
Carpenter 
Machtni  st 
Blacksmith 


^2.00  per  day 
1-75      ''        •• 


2.75 

2.50 
3.00 
2.50 


f» 


rl 


♦t 


ft 


To  stock  the  Austin  mill   It  requires  70,000,000  board 
faet  per  year  and   the   same  amount  at  Galetcn.        The  Wedix  Run 
roll!  which  Is  just  ready  to  operate  after  being  burned  will  re- 
quire 64,000,000  to  stock. 

In  explanation  of  the   term    "tower"   It  may  be  said  tlAt 
It  Is  really  a   localism  for "tour"  moaning  a  trip  or  run.       as 
hero  used  It  r.oaas  a  run  of   ten  hours.        The  mill  la   shut  down 
at  noon  and  at  midnight  for  rr.eal  hour  and  tho  day  crow  bec^nB 
at   seven   in  the  ■nornlng  and  qulta  at   six  In  the  evening,  ihe 
nigh-,   crew  cornlnn  on  at  seven   in  tho  evening  and  quitting  at 
tilx  In  the  morning.        During   the  hours  when  the  mill  Is  shut 
down  reralrs  are  made  and  saws  are  changed  so  that  really  no 


time    1  .i   lost. 
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A  Log-nng  and  Lumbering  Operation. 


The  operation  investigated  vms  that  of  Dimeling  <&  Bloom, 
Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania.   The  tract  is  located  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  **\Vhite  Pine  and  Hemlock"  region  of  'Pennsylvania,  and 
is  the  optimum  region  for  "both  these  species. 

This  particular  tract  lies  in  Lawrence  township,  Clearfield 
county,  about  11.3  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  Clearfield.   It 
is  "bordered  on  the  north  by  "Rlk  county,  and  is  21  miles  southwest 
of  a  small  town  called  Meadic  Run,  where  "The  Goodyear  Lumber 
Company"  are  operating  n  large  mill. 

Clej^rfield  is  a  beautiful  little  city  of  about  11,000 
population.   It  is  e   very  prosperous  town  and  was  formerly  the  most 
important  log.lng  town  in  the  region.   Large  booms  and  rr^fts  were 
constructed  along  the  Susquehanna  River,  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
to  await  Lhe  spring  rains  which  carried  them  down  the  river  to  the 
mills  and  to  the  market. 

The  firet  laribering  was  done  in  this  iraiiiedi^^te  region 
between  1865-1870,  by  John  Ardel  and  "^ete  I/cGeorge,  who  owned 
and  operrted  a  large  mill  at  Blue  Ball,  a  small  town  about  20  miles 
south  of  Clearfield.   Also  the  Shay  Brothers,  who  are  now  operating 
on  a  large  tract  in  '^'est  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  were  proninent 
lumbermen  in  this  region. 

The  old  method  of  log  slides  and  driving  the  streams 
has  given  way  largely  to  a  system  of  "Pailroad  logging"  and  the 
use  of  steam  log  loaders.   The  chief  cause  leading  to  this  change 
is,  undotibtedly,  due  to  the  rapid  increasing  ^emand  for  lumber, 
and  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  supoly  of  valuable  tiiiber.   Formerly 
only  the  ligliter  more  valuable  timber  was  taken,  (Tnite  Pine), which 
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uld  readily  float  in  the  drivable  streams;  and  since  the  demand 
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was  not  so  great,  only  the  best  was  taken;  and  the  young  inferior 
trees  were  left  to  decay  or  grow  into  value  for  a  future  cut.   It 
did  not  pay  at  that  timei  with  the  low  price  of  good  lumber,  to 
put  in  a  railroad;  but  with  the  rise  in  price  and  tie  increasing 
demand  for  l^onber  of  various  species,  logging  operations  have 
changed  from  the  rather  inexpensive  systems  to  great  extensive  and 
expensive  methods  of  railroad  logging.   Many  of  the  large  companies 
own  and  control  their  own  roads.   The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pitts- 
burg railroad  is  owned  and  controlled  by  The  Goodyear  Lumber  Co., 
which  is  the  largest  company  operating  in  this  region  at  present. 

During  trie  past  twenty  years  lumbering  has  been  of  vast 
importance,  and  is  at  present,  but  the  supply  of  timber  is  being 
rapidly  exhausted.   Already  all  the  valuable  V/hite  Pine  has  been 
cut  and  there  remains  scattered  here  and  there  small  tracts  of 
Hemlock,  which  are  for  the  most  prrt  in  places  very  difficult  of 
access.   However,  there  are  several  very  large  tracts  of  valuable 
Virgin  Hemlock  stands,  owned  by  large  corporations.   Llost  of  these 
were  either  cut  last  year,  or  will  be  cut  witriin  the  nexz   two 
years.   The  hemlock  is  cut  and  peeled  daring  the  summer,  nnd  what 
hardv/oods  remain  are  cut  during  tne  winter  and  hauled  out  along 
with  the  hemlock.   Hardwoods  have  ready  sale  for  mining  material 
and  railroad  tier.   This  whole  region  is  a  mining  as  well  as  a 

luHibering  region,  ueing  underlr:id  with  rich  deposits  of  bituminous 
coal . 


During  the  investigation  of  the  Dimeling  and  Bloom  tract, 
at  Clearfield,  the  vriters  visited  two  other  large  companies  in  the 
region,  who  were  operating  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

The  Goodyear  Company  owned  a  very  large  tract,  where  all 
the  hemlock  had  be.n  cut  off,  and  they  were  taking  out  the  hard- 
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od.   seventy  million  feet  of  hemlock  was  lying  cut  and  peeled  on 
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the  ground.   They  were  skidding  and  sledding  it  out  to  the  railroad 
and  hauling  it  to  their  mill  at  Medics  Run,  along  with  the  hard- 
woods.  Everything  was  loaded  up  at  the  same  time,  and  the  hemlock 
cars  were  dropped  off  at  Medics  Run,  while  the  hardwood  train  was 
sent  on  through  to  Emporium,  Keating  P^umniit,  Galeton,  Austin  and 
other  places  to  "be  sawed* 

The  mill  at  Medics  Run  was  a  large  •♦"band  mill**  with  a 
cutting  capacity  of  100,000  feet  per  day.   It  was  running  both  day 
and  night,  and  sawing  150,000  to  175,000  feet  regularly  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  other  large  tracts  visited  was  •♦The  John  F-..    "Dubois** 
tract.   Mr.  Dubois  is  the  largest  independent  lumberman  in  the 
state,  and  owns  vast  areas  of  timberland  in  this  region.   His  mill 
is  located  at  Hicks  Run,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Medics  Run.   It 
is  a  large  double  band  mill  with  a  capacity  of  250,000  feet  per 
day.   They  were  running  day  and  night  pnd   were  sawing  450,000  feet 
in  twenty-four  hours.   Everything  about  this  operation  was  up-to- 
date  and  in  fine  condition.   Comfortable,  sanitary  quarters, 
equipped  with  hot  and  cold  ehower  baths,  were  provided  for  the  men. 
The  logging  operation  is  C£t^rried  on  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  by  the  Goodyear  Company.   On  this  tract  400,000,000  feet  of 
hemlock  was  lying  cut  into  logs  and  peeled;  ready  to  be  taken  to 
the  mill. 


•2.6> 


The  largest  tract  of  virgin  timber  now  standing  in  the 
region  is  a  fine  tract  of  hemlock,  near  the  town  of  T^ensfield. 
The  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Company  ov/n^  this  tract,  and  are 
making  preparations  to  begin  operations  about  May  10th,  1911. 
It  is  practically  a  pXne.  stand,  and  contains  about  150,000,000 
feet  of  this  species. 
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An  old  abandoned  saw-mill  near  Clearfield,   Penna. 


4 


This  old  mill  is  located  on  a  large  streairi,  <iown  which 
the  logs  were  driven  in  the  early  days  of  lumbering  in  this  re- 
gion.  It  is  nearly  rotted  down,  and  remains  of  the  old  saws 
and  iJiachinery  were  lying  about. 

In  the  rear  of  the  building  there  is  a  large  mill  dam, 
capable  of  holding  a  million  board  feet  of  lumber.  Notice  the 
remains  of  the  old  flood  gate  at  the  side. 
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An   old  abandoned   saw-mill   ner  r   Clenrfield,    Penna. 


This    old  mill    is    located   on  a    large    stream,    Hown  wnich 
the   logs   were    driven    in   the    early   days   of   l^amtering   in   this    re- 
gion.      It    is   ne:.rly    rotted   down,    and  rernains    of    the   old    saws 
and  ::.achinery  were   lying  about. 

In  the  rear  of  the  buildin^^  t?iere  is  a  lar^^^e  mill  dam, 
capable  of  riolding  a  Million  board  feet  of  lumber.  rotice  the 
remains    of    the    old  flood  p:ate  at    the    side. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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In  gener.?!  the  typical  forest  in  this  region  was  formerly 
white  pine  and  hemlock  type,  with  some  hardwoods;  "but  now  there  is 
little  or  no  white  pine,  because  it  has  all  been  cut  off  and  the 
reproduction  of  this  species  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  severe 
annual  forest  fires.   At  present  the  typical  forest  is  hardwoods 
and  hemlock  occupying  the  water-sheds,  with  broad  r)itch  pine  flats 
on  the  surrounding  higher  elevations.   The  maximum  stands  are  hem- 
lock and  white  pine  50,000  to  100,000  feet  per  acre,  and  the  average 
st?mds  are  about  15,000  to  20,000  feet  per  acre. 

The  princioal  species  are:  hemlock,  40^^;  white  pine,  iOfo; 
pitch  pine,  Ib'^t;    and  hardwoods,  15;;J.   Hardwoods  are  composed  of 
oak,  beech,  birch,  sugar  maple,  tulip  poplar  and  chestnut.    The 
conifers  are  distributed  as  described  above,  while  the  various 
hariwoods,  except  the  chestnut,  are  mixed  in  with  the  white  pine 
and  hemlock  along  moist  slopes  or  rich  botton  lands.   Here  and 
there  chestnut  ridges  occur,  often  pure,  but  mostly  with  white 
pine.   Also  a  belt  of  chestnut  ue-ually  occupies  the  territory 
intervening  between  the  hemlock  and  the  pitch  pine  at  higher  ele- 
vations* 

The  land  is  generally  owned  by  corporate  interests,  and 
mostly  in  large  holdings.   There  are  a  few  private  holdings  in 
this  region,  of  which  John  E.  Dubois*  is  the  largest.   These  cor- 
porations eitiier  operate  their  holdings  themselves  or  lease  parts 
of  them  to  smaller  independent  companies.   The  leases  or  sales  are, 
what  is  known  as,  a  "logging  chance*'. 

The  tract  investigated  was  a  small  "log/^ing  chance", 
leased  from  The  Whitmer  Steel  Company,  who  owns  large  areas  of 
land  in  this  region. 

The  land  is  surveyed  in  rectangular  warrants  of  1,000 
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The  various  lumber  operators,  whether  private  or  corpor- 
ate, are  taking  off  everything  merchantable  by  the  quickest  and 
easiest  method  possible.   No  attention  being  naid  to  the  future 
reproduction  of  the  stand.   The  owners  for  the  most  T)art  believe 
in  the  practice  of  forestry  and  in  the  apolication  of  conservative 
lumbering  methods,  but  are  not  practicing  it  mainly  for  two 
reasons,  viz. ; 

(1).  The  exhorbitpnt  and  unjust  tax  rate  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  serious  danger  froxa  fires  at  all  times,  which  makes  for- 
estry a  rather  hazardous  undertaking  because  the  state  fire  la 
regarding  forest  fires  are  not  very  strictly  enforced. 

(2).  The  valuable  species  were  largely  cut  off  before 
the  need  of  forestry  was  felt  to  any  extent;  at  least  was  not 
heeded  in  this  section,  and  destructive  fires  were  allowed  to  run 
through  year  after  yer^r  and  destroy  the  young  reproduction  and 
what  valuable  seed  trees  that  might  have  escaped  the  lumberman's 
axe.   At  present  the  cut-over  lands  are  all  barren  wastes,  which 
would  have  to  be  re-forested  by  artificial  methods  altogether  and, 
as  in  the  former  case,  no  one  would  undertake  re-f orestation 
under  the  oresent  system  of  protection,  although  all  owners  ques- 
tioned believed  in  forestry  and  think  that  it  would  be  a  paying 
proposition,  if  conditions  governing  its  protection  could  be  pro- 
perly regulated.   However,  the  m^ajority  of  the  people  who  were 
approached  on  this  subject  are  not  in  sympathy  and  are  very  hosti- 
le to  the  efforts  of  the  State  Forestry  Gomndssion.   They  claim 
that  the  state's  method  is  ^^rong,  and  that  instead  of  taking  up 
such  large  areas,  which  are  very  poor  and  rocky,  the  state  should 
buy  up  smaller  tracts  of  better  land,  and  spend  the  money  in  plant- 
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ing  and  caring  for  it.   The  main  reason  for  this  argument  is 
because  the  state  has  forbidden  grazing  on  its  reserves  in  this 
region,  and  this  action  did  not  take  well  with  the  neople  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  grazing  large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  the 
mountains.   This  hostile  attitude  is  the  cause  of  many  incendiary 
fires  being  started  in  the  forests. 

The  outlo  k  for  forestry  in  the  future  is  not  very 
bright.   In  the  first  place,  danger  from  fire  is  imn.ediate,  because 
there  are  so  many  railroads  and  mines  scattered  throughout  the 
forested  region;  and,  secondly,  there  is  scarcely  any  natural  re- 
production, and  no  valuable  se  M  trees. 


Ther-  are,  however,  several  dense  stands  of  hemlock 


re- 


production,   but    this    species    is  a   very   slow  grower   and  the   lumber 
is    of   an  inferior   quality. 
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On  the  otiier  hand,  it  is  a  good  forest  region.   One  of 
the  best  in  the  United  States;  it  being  the  optimum  region  for 
white  pine,  and  the  market  and  facilities  for  lumbering  are  fine. 
If  the  peoole  could  be  educated  or  brought  to  see  the  value  of 
forestry  in  this  region,  and  protection  from  damage  by  fire  could 
be  assured,  or  r^t  least  in  a  measure  be  prevented,  we  believe  that 
it  would  pay  to  practice  forestry. 


The  average  stumpage  prices  for  hardwoods  range  fr 


om 


$4  to  $8,  and  for  conifers,  ;;i8  to  $12.   This  is  considered  a  fair 
price  for  stumpage,  and  it  is  steadily  increc^sing. 

Nothing  is  done  with  cut  over  lands.  They  are  usually 
left  covered  with  slash  and  debris,  from  tiie  reckless  rnethods  of 
lumbering,  and  almost  invariably  severe  forest  fires  follow  and 


destroy  the  ground  cover  and  what  advanced  reproduction  there 


may 


be.   The  state  has  taken  up  a  good  many  acres  of  these  cut  over 
lands  and  established  "forest  reserves".   There  is  also  a  State 
Game  Preserve  in  tne  region.   The  state  bought  the  land  after  most 
of  the  valuable  timber  was  taken  out,  and  run  one  strand  of  wire 
around  it.   This  T^rcserve  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Dimeling 
&  Bloom  tract,  and  is  under  the  direct  supervisi'">n  of  Doctor 
Kalbfus,  wState  Gnme  Commissioner. 

Most  of  the  land  owned  by  The  V/hitmer  Steel  Company 
was  secured  under  a  contr.-^ct  for  sixteen  years.   They  have  the 
privilege  of  selling  tne  timber  or  cutting  it  themselves,  after 
which  the  land  reverts  to  the  state.   This  was  probably  tax  title 
land  secured  by  the  state  for  non-payrnent  of  taxes,  and  the  str^te 
has  leased  the  timber  to  The  ^JWiitmer  Steel  Company  for  sixteen 
years.   The  state  expects  to  make  another  large  reserve  of  the 
Dimeling  L   Bloom  tract  along  with  adjoining  ones.   As  before  stated. 
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land   is   surveyed   in   square  warrants  of   1,000   acres   each.      Dime- 
ling  &  Bloom's    '^logging   chance"   extended    through   three   warrants, 
Numbers   5301,    5304,    and  5305,    lying   in   the   watersheds    of  Cold 


Stream. 


Seven  miles  northeast  of  t:-is  tract  is  tne  village  of 


Shawsville,  through  which  the  B.  R.  &  P.  railroad  passes,  and 
where  Trout  Run  empties  into  the  Susquehanna  River.   Formerly 
when  the  wnite  pine  was  lumbered  off  in  tiiis  region,  the  logs  were 
driven  down  Trout  Run  to  the  fusquehanna  River,  and  conveyed  by 
rafts  or  booms  to  their  destinativon,  which  usually  was  the  large 
mills  at  Williajtnsport,  Pennj^ylvrnia.    Dimeling  and  Bloom  are 
considering  seriously  the  construction  of^  flume, and  fluming  their 
hemlock  lumber  down  to  Shawsville.   This  could  probably  be  done 
cheaper  than  the  method  used  at  present  to  get  the  lumber  on  the 
market.   However,  we  will  describe  this  phase  of  the  operation  in 


detail  later. 


The  Tract. 


The  tract  operated  by  Dimeling  &  Bloom  lies  in  the  water- 
shed of  Cold  Stream,  and  the  topography  is  extremely  rugged  and 
rough.   It  covers  about  300  to  350  acres,  and  was  stocked  with  an 
almost  pure  staad  of  virgin  hemlock.   The  tract  occupies  a  very 
steep  slope  and  a  deep  canon  or  draw  through  which  runs  Cold 
Stream.  It  is  a  veiy  wild  country  and  difficult  of  access,  which 
probably  accounts  for  this  fine  stand  of  hemlock  being  allowed  to 
remain  untouched  for  so  long  a  period.   Cold  Stream  empties  into 
Trout  Pun  about  two  and  one-half  miler^  below  the  camp,  and  Trout 
Run  continues  on  in  the  same^general  direction  to  Shawsville.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  rer^ching  a  very  low  temperature  in  winter 
and  a  rather  high  temperature  in  summer.   Cold  Stream  is  abundantly 
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stocked  with  trout,  and  its  watershed  abounds  with  wild  gaine  of 
all  kinds,  including  large  game  such  as  deer  and  bear.   It  is  a 
favorite  haunt  for  hunters  and  fishermen.   During  the  gunning 
season  just  closed,  no  les?  than  five  bears  and  ten  deer  were 
killed  on  or  near  this  tract.   The  tract  on  which  the  cutting  was 
done  by  Dime  ling  &:  Bloum  averages  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  three  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  outlined  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  sketch. 

The  tract  cost  $18,000  or  about  $60  per  acre.   It  was 
purchased  in  a  lump,  first  by  Dimeling  &  Mitchell;  Mr.  Bloom 
buying  Mr.  Mitchell's  share  in  the  firm  when  operations  v^ere  be- 
gun.  They  only  bought  the  hemlock  on  this  tract.   The  hardwoods, 
and  what  little  white  pine  that  remained,  was  sold  to  the 
Emporium  Hardwood  Lumber  Company.   It  had  all  been  cut,  peeled 
and  -oiled  on  skidway^  the  previous  year.   This  company  was  sledding 
out  their  hardwoods  and  pine  to  The  Goodyear  Company's  tracks 
during  the  three  weeks  we  were  there. 

Bloom  (Sc  Dimeling  had  cut  and  peeled  their  hemlock  during 
the  sumo^ier.   It  scaled  4,500,000  board  feet  in  the  woods.   About 
one-half  of  the  logs  were  lying  in  the  woods;  1,500,000  feet  had 
been  sawed  and  piled  in  the  lumber  yard,  and  the  remainder  was 
lying  in  the  log  dam.   The  mill  had  shut  down  for  a  month  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  therefore,  we  did  not  see  it  in  operation. 
They  were  busy  skidding  and  hauling  the  logs  into  the  mill,  and 
were  also  sledding  the  sawed  lumber  to  the  railroad  tracks  at 
Clearfield  as  rapidly  a?  possible,  while  the  good  sledding  lasted. 

There  was  not  a  stick  of  standing  timber  on  the  tract 


when  we  reached  it,  except  a  few  dead  hemlocks,  that  were  left  un- 
cut because  the  bark  was  of  no  value.   These  dead  trees  are  to  be 
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cut  later  and  sawed  into  limber.   There  is  no  reproduction  on  the 
tract  except  for  snail  groups  of  hemlock  eeedlings  here  and  there, 
and  these  have  ceen  gre-tly  injured  in  lumbering.   A  clear  cutting 

,  with  no  thought  whatever  for  the  future  of  the 


method  was  folic 


stand. 


Qi 


Since  the  white  pine  and  valuable  hardwoods  had  been 


taken  off  trie  trr.ct  before  Limeling  &  Bloom  bought  it,  their 
method  of  clear-cutting  the  hemlock  is  probably  the  best  possible. 
Unrier  the  present  conditions,  we  would  suggert  clearing  up  the 
tops  and  replanting  to  white  pine.   This  could  be  done  for  $5  to 
^6  per  acre;  $3  for  piling  and  burning  the  brush,  and  $3  per  acre 
for  buying  and  planting  the  seedlings. 

During  the  dry  season,  watchriien  were  kept  patrolling  the 
tract,  constantly,  on  the  lookout  for  fire;  and  strict  regulations 


regrrding  fires  about  the  camp  and  among  the  cutting  crews  were 


carried  out.   Fo 


re  tney  in  tnis  respect  that  only  one 


small  fire  was  reported  nerr  the  trnct.   It  was  probably  started 
by  hunters,  and  it  was  extinguished  before  any  damage  was  done. 


T 


hey  expect  to  have  all  the  logs  out  of  the  woods  before  the  dan- 


ger season  next  spring.   Hence,  the  only  fire  protection  needed 
will  be  that  o:  the  mill  and  lumber  yard. 

The  luiBber  concern  is  strictly  a  private  enterprise. 
The  company  consisting  of  Ur .   John  rimeling  and  Mr.  Deane  Bloom, 
with  offices  at  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania.   The  owners  play  very 
little  part  in  the  mana^rement  of  the  operation,  aside  from  pur- 
chasing  the  stumpage  an^  receiving  the  manufactured  product  in  the 
lumber  yard  and,  of  course,  getting  it  to  the  market. 

The  D*.Tners  let  everything  out  by  contract.   They  con- 
tracted with  Taylor  Brothers,  of  P^hawsville,  Pa.,  for  stocking  the 
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mill,  and  with  Mr.  M*  Beauseigneur  for  sawing.   They  had  to  con- 
struct  one  and  one-eighth  miles  of  road  down  a  steep  and  difficult 
slope  to  get  to  the  mill.   The  cost  of  building  this  road  w-s  about 
$1200  per  mile,  and  took  about  tv/o  months  to  complete  it.   In 
addition  they  had  five  miles  of  an  old  log  road  to  repair  at  a 
cost  of  UO   to  ^50  per  nile,  which  tl.ey  connected  with  the  main 
township  road.   The  company  also  did  pome  repcniring  on  the  t 


own- 


ship   road   in  a  few  places. 


The  main  wagon   roads   through  the    tract  were  built   by 
The  Emporium  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,    and  were    in  fair   condition. 
Taylor  Brothers  had   to  keep    this    road   in   repair.      The   company 
bore    one-half   this   expense  while   the  bark  hauling  was    going   on. 

Taylor  Brothers^    contract  with   the   company  for 

stocking   the  mill. 

They  were   to   receive  ,1^2.50   per    cord  for   peeling,    skidd- 
ing to  main  wagon   roads,    and  hand-piling   the  bark.      One   cord   of 
bark  was    calculated  as   weighing   one   ton    (2,000   pounds),    and  1,000 
board   fe-t   of   lumber  yielded  1,000   pounds    or    one-half   ton   of   bark. 
Therefore,    they    counted   2,000   feet    of   lumber   as  yielding  one   cord 


of  bsrk. 


Taylor  Brothers  were  to  r-^ceive  in  addition,  for  cutting 


and  delivering  the  logs  in  the  mill  oond,  i$3.50  per  M,  making 
^4.75  per  11, for  stocking  the  mill. 

All  bark  was  seasoned  by  turning  the  flesh  side  down, 
imriediately  after  taking  it  from  the  log.   After  laying  for  sever- 
al days,  it  was  then  skidded  out  to  main  v^agon  roads  and  carefully 
piled.   The  "rose**  of  the  bark  contains  the  tanin,  and  by  this 
method  of  seasoning  the  company  believed  more  tanin  would  be  re- 
tained.  At  least  the  bark  weighed  heavier  and  gave  it  a  good 
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Bark   sleds  preparing  to  leave  cainp  after  having  taken 
dinner  and  fed   their   teems. 
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These  eleds  average  4,100  pounds  each. 
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More  bark  teams  starting  on  the  long  trip  to  the 
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Bark  sleds  preiDarin^^  to  1 
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■bright   color  which  is   desired  by  the   tannery. 

The   average  haul   to  the  Clearfield  Tanning  Company's 

works  was   eleven  and   one-half  miles,   where   all   the  bark   (2250 

cords)   was   sold  for  $13.00   per  cori. 

The  price  paid  for  hauling  varied  from  #2.50   to   $3.00 

per  cord,    according   to   the  length  of  iiaul.      Rome    of   it  was  hauled 

twelve,    thirteen  and  fourteen  miles. 

The   teams  averaged  3800   to   4200   pounds  per  load,    and 
made   one   trip   every  day.      The  bark  was  weighed  at   the  tannery, 
and  soLie   days   deductions  were  made   for   ice,    water,    etc.,    collected 
on  the  bark.      Such   deductions  were  not   often  made,    however,      as 
most   of   the  b;.rk  was  hauled  at   times  when   it  was   free  from  such 
excess  weight.      Dimeling  6c  Bloom  paid  for  the  houling  oy  the 
hundred  weight    (17^;^  per  cwt),    or  an  average   of  ,^p2.50    to  $3.00 
per  cord.      The  company   owned  no   teams   of  their   own,    end  all 
hauling  was   done  by  contract  at   the  prices   stated  above.      The  mar- 
ket price  of  $13.00   per  ton  for  the  bark   is   excentionally  good, 
and  the  company  realized  half  as  much  profit   on  the   bark  as  on  the 
lumber. 

Dimeling  &;  Bloom  kept   up  a   cnmp  for   their  wood  foreman, 
his  assirtant  and  a  bark  loader.      This   camp  was    large  enough  to 
accomodate  fourteen  men,    and  the   teamsters,    who  were  hauling  bark 
and  lumber   to  Clearfield,    v/ere  boarded  at   the  rate   of  20f!(  per 
meal.       Sleeping   quarters,    and   ptable   room  and   bedding  for   the 
horses  were  provided  free  by   the   company.      The   teamsters  fur- 
nished their   o^jm  horse-feed. 

There  was   an  average  of   thirty- six  teams  hauling  daily. 
Six  of   these  were  hauling  bark,    and  the  remainder  were  hauling 
lumber  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's   side  track  at  Clearfield, 
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Pa.   Ten  or  twelve  of  these  teams  would  leave  Clearfield  at 
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2  o'clock  and  reach  camp  at   5:30   or   6  P.  M,        They  spent   the  night 
at  Dimeling  &  Bloom's   camp,    got  up  and  were   loaded  ready  to   start 
back  to    Clearfield  by  8   o'clock.      It   took  them  4^  hours   to  make 
the   trip,    usually  reaching  town  about   12:30.      After  unloading,    they 
fed  in  town  before   starting  back  to  camp. 

The    other  teams  ran  on  a   different   schedule.      They 
arrived  in  camp  about   eight  or  nine  o'clock   in  the  morning,    and 
were   loaded  ready  to   start   back  by   11:00   o'clock.      They  fed  their 
horses  and  took   dinner  before   starting  back.      By  tnis   arrangement, 
or   schedule,    teams  were  arriving  continually  at  both  ends   of  the 


line. 

The  lumber  was  hauled  for  $3.00  per  M.   The  average  load 
was  1200  to  1450  feet.   The  horses  used  on  this  operation  were 
very  light,  considering  the  steep  grades  an'i  length  of  haul.   The 
average  weight  being  about  2400  pounds,  with  one  team  on  the  job 
weighing  more  than  2900  X)0und8,  and  many  of  them  weighing  less  than 
2200  pounds.   The  drivers  aid  each  other  in  getting  up  the  long 
steep  grade  from  the  mill  by  "double  teaming",  as  it  is  called. 


This  hill  was  one  mile  long  and  a  fifteen  to  tv/enty  percent,  grade 
throughout  its  length.   It  required  a  long  time  for  teams  to  ascend 
this  hill  with  their  heavy  loads,  and  drivers  had  to  use  extreme 
care  so  as  not  to  exhaust  their  teams. 

Taylor  Brothers  had  a  camp  of  their  own  farther  up  the 
ravine  and  during  the  cutting  and  peeling  season  they  boarded  some 
of  the  men. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  various  kinds  of  contracts  v/ith  the  nen 
employed  in  cutting  the  timber.   Borne  he  psid  $1.60  per  M. ;  others 
were  paid  by  the  day;  and  still  others  were  paid  only  ."^1.35  per  M. 
The  latter  bunch  worked  in  the  best  of  the  stand.   They  usually 
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Lumber  sleds  •*double-tenining»«  up  the  long  hill  fr 
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The    "tanner   load"    of   the    season    (1780   feet).      This   team 
averages    1580   pounds   each   and  alv/ays   hauled   over  1500   feet  per 
load  unaided  up   the  hill.      Team  is    ovmed  and   driven  by  Ivjr.    Thos. 
McCracken. 
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worked  in  two  or  five-men  crews.   The  two  Taylor  Brothers  did 
practically  all  the  skidding  themselves.   They  owned  six  te 


ams  and 


each  of  the  brothers  drove  one  of  the  teams.   They  employed  four 
additional  drivers  at  ,^5  to  #20  per  month  and  hoard;  also  three 
skidway  tenders,  a  road  monkey,  two  men  on  the  "roll-way"  at  the 
log  dam,  and  a  good  cook  at  ,$50  per  month.   A  com^Dlete  camping 
outfit,  stables  and  office  were  kept  in  the  best  of  condition, 
mile  the  sledding  was  poor  they  devoted  their  time  to  skidding  out 
to  the  main  road  and  piling  on  skidways.   They  would  ekid  logs  near 
the  mill  at  such  times.   They  also  had  a  log-slide,  one  and  one- 
half  miles  long  with  a  two  per  cent,  grade,  which  was  operated 
during  the  summer  and  fall.   The  slide  cost  50  to  l^f(   per  rod, 
and  was  very  roughly  constructed.   It  was  made  of  3^  x  5  inch  oak 
sawed  out  at  the  mill.   The  logs  were  placed  on  the  slide  end  to 
end,  and  a  te^im  hitched  to  the  rear  end  of  the  string.   Oil  was 
used  on  the  slide  to  aid  in  the  work.   In  this  way  eighty  to  one 
hundred  logs  could  be  brought  into  the  mill  at  one  time.   The 
slide  was  not  in  use  while  we  were  there,  because  the  sledding  v/as 
good  and  p11  the  teams  were  in  use  sled-'ing  logs  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  trr.ct, 

Taylor  Brothers  also  had  a  contract  with  Jim  Butler,  who 
had  a  small  camp  at  the  far  end  of  the  tr^ct,  for  skidding  the 
logs  out  to  the  main  road,  at  $1.00  per  M.   Mr,  Butler  employed 
four  xaen   and  had  two  horses.   This  crew  probably  snaked  out  12,000 
to  15,000  feet  per  day. 

Tf^tylor's  teams  made  four  trips  per  day  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  tract.  They  hauled  anywhere  from  four  to  ten  logs  at 
one  load,  depending  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  logs.   There  were 

some  very  big  logs.   One  tree  was  five  feet  in  diameter,  D.B.H., 
and  scaled  5  100  feet.   (r,ee  illustration). 
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Jim  Butler  trailing  out  logs  to  the  skidway 
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George  C.  Taylor  and  one  of  his  lo^  t 
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Jim  Butler  trailing  out  logj;  to  the  skidway 
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One   of  the   large   logs   ready  to  be   placed 
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One   of   trie    large   logs   ready   to  be   placed   on    the 
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The   "roll-way"   at    side   of  t 
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Taylor's  teans  unloading  logs  at   the   "roll-way 
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Taylor  Brothers  had  an  ingenious  device  for  getting  the 
bark  off  the  steep  slopes.   They  required  the  cutting  crew  to 
collect  the  -bark  along  swamped  roads,  and  Mr.  I'sylor  hauled  it  on 
portable  skids  to  the  main  road.   On  the  steep  slone.  he  construct- 
ed board  chutes,  over  which  the  bark  was  transported.   The  logs  on 
tuese  slopes  were  "ball-booted"  down  to  the  trail  and  snaked  out 
by  horses.   Often  a  block  and  tackle  arrangement  was  used  to  get 
the  big  logs  Btarted,  and  to  get  them  clear  of  stumps,  etc. 

There  was  no  scientific  method  of  lumbering  practiced  on 
this  job,  because  it  was  only  a  small  operation.   It  scaled  only 
4,500,000  feet  in  all,  and  when  the  estimate  was  made  by  actual 
tree  count,  before  the  tract  was  purcahsed,  it  was  placed  at  only 
a  little  over  3,000,000  feet.   Logs  were  scaled  in  the  woods  by 
the  Scribner  Rule.   Any  serious  defects  were  taken  off  the  dia- 
meter.  Logs  were  laeasured  by  the  eight-foot  rule,  and  one  inch 
was  added  for  crooked  sawing,  etc.,  hence,  each  16-foot  log  was 
16  feet,  two  inches  long.   Logs  were  cut  in  even  lengths  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet.   Only  straight  and  sound  timber  was  scaled.   The 
scaler  was  paid  5;zr  per  M.  feet;  2^/   of  this  expense  was  borne  by 
the  company,  and  2^0   by  the  jobber  (  The  Taylors  ).   The  over-run 
at  the  mill  was  ten  per  cent. 

As  previously  stated,  triis  was  a  very  small  operation, 
although,  a  very  profitable  one,  if  the  lumber  can  all  be  ixotten 


safely  out  of  the  woods.   The  writers  hod  no  opnortunity  oi  ob- 
serving any  of  the  modern  devices  and  up-to-date  methods  of  practi- 
cal lumbering  on  this  operation.   Everything  was  done  by  main 
strenpjth,  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Altogether  it  was  a  good  clean  job,  especially  the  catt- 
ing.  Everythi'ig  was  taken  thnt  could  be  sawed  into  boards,  and  no 
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bark  was  wasted,    even   the   stur^ps  and   snail  branches  were  peeled. 
The   stumps   were  cut   about   H  to  2  feet  above   the  ground,   which 

was   as   low  as   could  be   cut   with   such  large    trees   and  rocky   situa- 
tion. 

Mill  Operation^ 
The    saw  mill   owned  by  i^r,   M.    Eeauseigneur.    who  held  the 
contract   for  both   sawing  and  piling  lumber   and   lath,    was   located 
at   the   lower   end   of   the  ravine,    as   shovm  by   sketch   of   the    trnct. 
This    situation   of   the  mill  was    ^ue    to  the   fact    that   the   logfung 
could    be  more  easily  accomplished,    an  artificial    dam  more   easily 
constructed,    and   the    dirtance    of  building  the  main  wa.-on   road 
would  be   lessened. 

Mr.    B-auseigneur   contracted   with  Dimeling  &  Bloom  to 
cut   and  pile    l^umber  at  ^i;3  per  M.  ;    cut  ling  and  piling   lath  at    60^ 
per  M.      The    operation   of   the  mill,  including  logs   from  the  ••roll-way  •• 
to   the  finished  product    in   the  pile? , necessitated  Mr.    Eeauseigneur 
carrying     eighteen  men,    viz.: 

1  Sawyer  @  $3.00   per   day $5.00 

2  Setters               @  1.75  »•  ••  3.50 

1  Log  Jocker        @  1.50  ♦•  ••  [  1,50 

1   ••Off-bearer'*   @  1.50  ••  ••  !!!!!!!  l!  50 

1   Edger                   @  1 .  50  ••  ••  !!!•!!!!  1 !  50 

1   Trimmer              @  1,50  "  ••  1.50 

1   Truck-loader  @  1.50  ••  ••  !!!!!!!!!!  lloO 

*1    Counter  ff:        .7  5      ••        ••      ]      I?  5 

3  Filers  ®      1.75      ••         •• dlzb 

1   Lath   Sawyer     &      1 .  50      ••         ••      1 ,  50 

1    ••Out-off*  &      1.50      ••         ••      1.50 

1  Fireman  @     1.50      ••         ••      1.50 

1  Night  Watchman   1.50   ••    ••   1.50 

1  Cook         @   2.00   ••    ••   2.00 

1  Foreman    (    Mr.    M,    Eeauseigneur   -   J^roprietor   ) 

Boarding   of   eighteen  men   at   45jzr  per    day 3.10 

The  boiler  was  fired  by   slabs   and   saw-dust, 

thus,    no   cost   for  fuel. 

Cost    of  mill   operation  per   day    $36.10 

♦   The  wages    of   the "counter"   were  $1.50   oer  day;    one-half 
of  which  was   paid  by   "Dimeling  &  Bloom. 
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The  average   output   of  the  mill  was:- 

22M  feet    of    lunber  per   day     @  $3.00   per  M |66.00 


100  Bundle B    of   lath 


19    .60 


n 


6.00 
$72.00 


Total  receipts  per  day  for  mill  , 

Thus  Mr.  Beauseigneur  realized  on  his  contract  for 
wear  and  tear  of  mill  and  his  own  wages  the  difference  between 
$72.00,  the  total  receipts,  and  036.10,  the  cost  of  operation,  or 
$35.90,  the  net  receipts  per  day. 

The  mill, as  shown  by  sketch, is  two  story  in  the  sense 
that  the  200  horse-power  boiler  is  on  the  ground  floor.   The  logs 
are  hauled  from  the  dajn  to  the  log  deck  by  means  of  a  ''grab  and 
chain".   The  "log.jocker«  operates  thi?  "grab  and  chain"  and 
keeps  plenty  of  logs  upon  the  deck.   The  sawyer  tends  only  to  the 
••jigger",  which  turns  the  logs  upon  the  truck,  and  to  the  sawing. 
A  four-foot  circular  saw  is  used,  which  is  very  efficient,  although 
some  logs  are  over  four  feet  in  diameter.   The  "line-rolls",  trim- 
mer, edger,  cut-off,  bolter  and  lath  saws  are  very  adequately 
placed.   The  mill  plan  is  such  that  no  efficiency  is  lost  through 
misplaced  machinery  or  extra  labor. 

The  ground  sloped  away  from  the  mill  floor  very  rapidly, 
which  made   the  track  to  the  lumber  yard  about  thirty  feet  high. 
This  rendered  the  piling  easier  as  some  of  the  piles  reached  a 
height  of  sixty  feet. 

The  lumber  was  counted  by  a  man  as  it  came  from  the  mill. 
This  man  was  paid  by  Dimeling  &  Bloom  and  Mr.  Beauseigneur.   The 
counter  makes  a  report  to  Dimeling  &:   Bloom's  wood-foreman  every 
evening  upon  the  output  of  the  mill  for  the  day.   This  report  is 
made  upon  a  filing  sheet  known  as  "tally  sheet ••. 

Both  the  piling  and  counting  was  under  the  direct  super- 
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vision  of  the  wood-foreman  of  Dixneling  &  Bloom.   Especial  pre- 
caution was  taken  in  piling  as  her-.lock  warpe  readily  unless  piled 


with  care. 


View  of  mill  from  elevated  track  to  lumber  yard. 
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saws. 


Internal    view   of  mill   showing    ••cut-off "saw  and  the   lath 
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vision  of  the  wood-foreman  of  Dirr:eling  &.  Bloom.   Especial  pre- 
caution was  taken  in  piling  as  henlock  warps  readily  unless  piled 
with  care. 

View  of  mill  from  elevated  track  to  lumber  yard. 
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Internal    view   of  inill   showing    ♦'cat-of f ««saw  and   the    lath 
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View  of   lower  end   of    1 
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Lumber  piles  showing  height  above  track 
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View   or    lower   end    of    l 
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Front  view  of   counter's   tal ley-sheet. 
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Hemlock  Boards 


Hemlock  Piece  Stuff- 


Hemlock  Short  Boards. 


Hemlock  4  ft.  Lmh 


Hemlock  3;t  Lath 


Total 
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cheap  when  one  considers  the  long  haul. 

The  snow  was  going  rapidly  and  they  had  difficulty  in 
-curing  teams.   V/ith  the  passing  of  the  enow,  it  would  be  a  diffi. 
cult  task  to  get  tear.s  to  wagon  that  lumber  eleven  and  one-half 
miles  to  Clearfield  at  the  present  rate. 

It  wrs  proposed  to  the  company  that  they  build  a  flume 
and  float  their  Imr^ber  down  to  Shawsville.  seven  or  eight  miles 
dirtant.   It  was  made  nlain  that  such  an  operation  could  be  accom- 
plished a  trifle  cheaper  and  much  easier,  but  the  13.  P.  &:   ^3.  rail- 
road is  the  only  railway  pasPing  this  point.   Their  freight  rates 
are  slightly  higher  and,  as  r.oPt  of  the  lumber  could  not  be  disnos- 
ed  of  over  this  line,  it  would  be  nece.Bary  to  ship  over  two  differ- 
ent roads.   This  would  mean  extra  expense  an^  trouble  to  the  comoa- 
ny,    and  altogether  it  i.  an  undesirable  shipping  r^oint;  so  the 
company  exnect  to  rely  on  hauling  it  out  to  Clearfield  on  w.gons 
and  sleds. 

one  of  the  owners.  L:r.  Mmeling  or  Llr.  }aoom.  count  the 
la-'ber  as  it  is  delivered  at  the  railroad  tracks. 


Lumber  piles  at  Clearfield,  along  the  Pennsylvania  Kail 
road  Comnany's  side  track. 
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ers   the   long  haul. 


Tlie    p-i 


ow  ivas    facing  rapidly  and   tney  had   difficulty    in 


-eur.ng   tea.s.      :7it.  the   n.s.ing   of    tne   snow,    it   would  be   a    d.ffi. 
cult    taeK   to   ,-:et   te.n.s   to   wagon   th.t   lumber  eleven   and   on.-h.lf 
niles    to  Clearfield  at   the   present    rate. 

It   wrs   proposed    to  the  company   that    they  build   a   fluDe 
and  float   tneir   l,a«.ber  do;v^   to    Phawsville,    seven   or  eight  miles 
di.t.nt.       It   wa.  made    olain  th.t    such   .n   operation  could  be   .coom- 
Pli.hed  a    trifle    cheaper  and  :nuch   easier,    but    tne  -.    P.   t:  -.    rail- 
road   iP   t  :e   only   rail^.ay   nasPing   thi.   point.      'n.exr   freight   rates 
are    slightly  higner  and,    as  .>  o.t    of    the  l-u....cr   could   not   be    disnos- 
ed    of   over    this    line,    it   would  be   necessary   to    ship    over  two   differ- 
ent   roadr.      This   would  «ean   extra    expense  a  v^    troubl.   to   the   comna- 
ny.    and  altogetr.er   it    I.   an   undes.r.ble   shipMng  noint;    so   the 
company    ex.ect    to   rely  on  hauling   it    out    to   Clerrfield   on  w:  gons 
end    sleds. 

one    of   the   owners.    Lir.    ^imelin;:  or  Ur .    }-loom.    count    the 
la'  ber  as    it    is    delivered   at    the   railroad   tr,- cks. 


Liamber   piles   at   Clearfield,    along   the   Pennsylvania   Kail 
road   Comoany's   side   trnck. 
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A  J.arge  amount  of  lumber  is  -.Iy-oc^-,.  „^i  j 

a.ui.iuer  18  cHi  early  solri  and  awaiting 

Shipment  at  prices  ranging  from  t^s   to  .524  per  thousand  feet. 

Lumber  is  sawed  in  ..stock"  sizes.  (See  tally  sheet). 

The  company  uses  a  splendid  device  for  checking  up  all 
lumber  hauled  from  the  mill. 

The  counters  at  the  mill  have  books  of  blank  forms,  which 
they  fill  out.  giving  the  driver  one  portion  and  keeping  the  stub 
xn  the  book,  Which  is  turned  into  the  office  when  the  book  is  fill- 
ed.   The  driver  .resents  this  lit^le  slip  f  paper  to  the  counter 
at  the  railroad,  who  counts  the  lumber  again,  checks  up.  and  turns 
both  his  count  and  the  mill-counter's  results  in  to  the  office. 
Here  it  is  again  checked  up  with  the  stub  and  posted  on  the  books. 
This  prevents  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  drivers,  and  furnishes 
a  complete  way  of  checking  the  amount  each  :nan  hauls,  (nee  forms.) 


In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  the  oroposition  on  the 
whole  is  a  good  one,  and  we  believe  a  profitable  investment  for  men 
who  have  the  courage  to  tackle  such  a  diffic^ult  operation. 

Cwing  to  the  peculiar  and  dangerous  situation  of  the 


tract,  only  men  of  nerve  and  possessing  such  exceptional  basin 
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A  large  amount  of  lumber  is  already  solri  and  awaiting 
shipr.ent  at  prices  ranging  from  t^Q   to  $24  per  thousand  feet. 

Lumber  is  sawed  in  ••stock"  sizes.  (See  xally  sheet). 

The  company  uses  a  splendid  device  for  checking  up  all 
luEiber  hauled  from  the  mill. 

The  counters  at  the  mill  have  books  of  blank  forms,  which 
they  fill  out,  giving  the  driver  one  portion  and  keeping  the  stub 
in  the  book,  which  is  turned  into  the  office  when  the  book  is  fill- 
ed.  The  driver  nresents  this  little  slip  ,:f  paper  to  the  counter 
at  the  railroad,  who  counts  the  lumber  again,  checks  up,  and  turns 
both  his  count  and  the  mill-counter's  results  in  to  the  office. 
Here  it  is  again  checked  up  with  the  stub  and  posted  on  the  books. 
This  prevents  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  drivers,  and  furnishes 
a  complete  way  of  checking  the  amount  each  inan  hauls,  (nee  forms.) 


No. 


No.  Pieces 


deduction 


ami.  feet. 


pieces  broken  or  short 


^191 
Driver 


Loader 


No. 


No.  pieces. 


deduction 
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Driver 


amt.  feet 


.pieces  broken  or  short. 


Counter 


In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  the  oroposition  on  the 
whole  is  a  good  one,  and  we  believe  a  profitable  investment  for  men 
who  have  the  couraf.e  to  tackle  such  a  difficult  operation. 

Cwing  to  the  peculiar  and  dangerous  situation  of  the 
tract,  only  men  of  nerve  and  possessing  such  exceptional  business 
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alDility  as  we  found  in  the  members  of  this  firm,  could  successfully 
handle  the  situation. 

We  believe  that  the  company* s  method  of  sub-contracting 
for  every  part  of  the  work  done  is  the  best  possible, under  exist- 
ing conditions,  as  it  is  a  rather  good  guarantee  that  their  plans 
will  be  carried  out. 

We  feel  that  any  suggestions  from  us,  as  to  conducting 
the  operation,  v/ould  not  be  an  improvement.   Therefore,  we  offer 
no  criticism,  as  we  all  believe  the  company's  method  of  operating 
this  particular  tract  is  admirable. 

If  they  succeed,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they 
shall,  they  will  realize  handsomely  on  their  investijient. 

Ap  to  our  treF.tment  while  on  the  trip,  we  have  only 
words  of  praise.   We  were  hospitably  received  by  Mesrrs.  Dimeling 
&  Eloom,  and  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  us  in  our 
investigation  and  to  make  our  stay  pleasant.   In  this  connection 
we  wish  to  comii.ent  on  the  courteous  and  friendly  treatment  we  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  all  the  company's  em.ployees,  and  the 
different  pai-ties  holding  contracts  under  them. 

Por  these  favors  we  are  exceedingly  grateful  to  the 
company,  and  all  the  men  on  the  operation.   Especially  do  we  wish 
to  thank  Frank,  the  trustworthy  overseer  for  the  company,  and 

Billy,  his  assistant.   Last,  but  not  least  is  Bob,  the  cook,  whose 
excellent  cooking  we  thoroughly  enjoyed.   ■ 'e  stayed  ot  the  camp   of 
Dim.eling  k   Bloom  all  the  time  we  were  there.   Their  cairip  was  com- 
fortable and  sanitary,  and  the  grub  they  gave  their  men  was  of  the 
best.   It  so  far  exc^^eded  our  highost  expectations  that  we  sim.ply 


can   no 


t   describe    it  and   do   it   justice.      Bob,    their   cook,    is   a  past 


mas 


ter  of  art,  end  he  is  held  in  the  most  orofound  respect  by  every- 
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one   about   the  caanp.      He   serves  fre.h  .p.. 

""^^^  ^^^'^*   ®^«^y   day  for  dinner  and 
.e..    ...  ..eon  ....  .„,    „  ,„,,,,^  .ee.st......  .„3,,„,. 

AU  «„..   0.   ...e.  .™u   ste»e..    potatoes.   ......    ,.,..    ,,,..    ,„ 

al.o   served.      He  .a.es  pie.   a„.  oa.es   every  aay  an.   t.e   taMe   is 

-   Of   t.e  .est.      o„l.  t.e   very  .est   .ra.e  of  everything  is   use. 
m  supplying  the  grub  for  the  oamp. 

we  are  glad  to  have  ha.  the   opportunity  of  visiting  this 

«ex.n  an.  investigating  the  operation   on  this   s^U   trnct.      It 

has   plainly  proven   to  ue  that  there    ) =  =„    <    ^ 

there   is  an   independent  fortune 

awaiting  the  portable  or   s^all  „U1  o.^er.    in  Pennsylvania,    if 
~ch  s»all   tracts   of   virgin  timber  are  carefully  an.  properly  1„- 
bered  at   the   right   time. 

Pro,„  the    stan.-pomt   of   the   lu.,be™,an   it   is  a  goM  busi- 
ness  oropositlon.   but  fro.  the  ^and-Point   of  the  forester   it  1, 
losing   one.      Artificial  .eans  and  a  well  established  method  of  fl 
protectlcn   is  possibly  the   only  „ay   that  these   forests   can  be 

brought   back   to   t-aeir  formf^r^  v^-i  n.^-.      4.    4. 

^-eir  lomer  hign   ^tate   of   productiveness. 

The    Camp. 
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one   about   the  cajnp.      He    servp^   fv     x 

serves   fresh  :r.e.t    every   day  for  din.er  and 
^up-er,    and  bacon  ard   h-n^      ot-   ^^       -v. 

h.,r..    or   pos.ibly  beek.tesk.f or  bre.kf«.t. 
All   kinds    of    -iried   fmif    ^  +  ^ 

riea  iiuit   stewed,    potatoes,    beans, 


eas,    etc.,    are 


=  Uo   s.„e..      „e  ...es  pie.   an.  .„,.,   ever,   ..,  .„,   ^,,   ,,,;;   ,^ 
-PP-e.  ..u.   ..e.  „ll   ..:„e   t..e.      He  aUo  ...es   t„e  .rea..   ..;,  u 

^s   of   t.-.f  best.      Only  the  very  best   »,•»,!.   „<■ 

ry   oest   giade   of  everything  is   used 

:n   sapolyinc  the   grub  for  the  oarnp. 

■^e  .re  gla.  to  have  ha.  the   opportunity  of  visitin,  f.i. 

re  -X   n   and   Investigating  the  operation   on   this    snail   tr-=t        Tt 
-Ha.   Plainly  Proven   to  us  that  there   is  an   independent  fortune 
awaiting   the  Portable  or   s^all  .ill  o,.er,    in  Pennsylvania,    if 
--en   ..all   tracts   of   virgin   ti.ber  are  cnrefully  and  properly  1... 

#^      J"^    ^a^    ^^      ^  ^  J  - 


IS  n    [TO'-.d  busi- 
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tered   r . t   the  right   time. 

From  the    st<.nd-point    of   the   lur.beirnan    it 
nes.   .reposition,    but   rr..  the   stand-.oint    of   the   forester    it    i 
los.n,    one.      Artificial   .eans  .nd  a   well   established  .ethod   of  fire 
-rotecti_n    is  possibly   the    only  way   that  t.ese   forests   cnn  be 

rrought   bsck   to  t--;eir  foir-er  hlfi    0+--+^   ^-p 

xuix.er  nif,.i   state   of   ^Toduotiveness. 

The    Camp. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Sawing  wood  for  the  camp  stove. 
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Prank  on  the  right  of  the  saw, 
Billy  on  the  left,  with 
Bob  standing  ne^r. 
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wing  wood  for  the  camp  stove 
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Frank   on   the   ri^ht    of   tiie    sav 
Billy    on   tiie    left,    with 
Bob   stv'nding  nerir. 


